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I LEFT Conftantia (bmewliat aliruptly in my 
lad paper ; and to fay the truth rather in an awk- 
Mrard predicament ; but as I do not like to inter- 
rupt young ladies in their blufheS) I took occafion 
to call off the reader's attention from her, and be- 
ftowed it upon other ladies, who are not fubje£l 
to the fame embarraflments. 

Our party foon broke up after this event : Ned 
and I repaired to our apartments in the Poultry, 
Conftantia to thofe flu mbers, which purity infpires, 
temperance endears and devotion blefles. 

The next morning brought Ned to my levee ; 
he had lain awake all night, but no noifes were 
<:omplained of; they were not in the fault of hav- 
ing deprived him of his repofe. 

He took up the morning paper and the play- 
houfe advertifemcnts caught his eye: He began to 
queftion me about ^he Clandejiine Marriage^ 
which was up for the night at Drury Lane: Was 

Vox-. IV. B it 
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it a comedy? I toM him, yes, and'an admirable 
one : Then it ended happily he prefumed : Cer- 
tainly it did ; a very amiable young woman was 
clandeftinely married to a deferving young man, 
and both parties at the clofe of the fable were re- 
conciled to their friends and made happy in each 
other: And is all this reprefented on the ftagc ? 
cri^d Ned : — All this with many more incidents 
is a£led on the ftage> and fo afted, let me aflure 
you, as leaves the merit of the performers only to 
be exceeded by that of the- poet ;-*-This is fine in- 
deed ! replied he ; then as fure as can be I will be 
there this very night, if you think they will admit 
a country clown like me. — There was no fear of 
that. — Very well then; is not this the play of all 
plays for Condantia? Oh! that I had old furly 
there too; what w.ould 1 give to have her grand- 
father at her elbow ! He was fo pofTcfled with the 
idiea,, and built his cailles in the air fo nimbly, 
that I could not find in my heart to dalh the 
vifion by throwing any bars, in its way^ though 
enough occurred to me, had I been difpofed to 
employ them. 

Away pofted Nedr — f quantum mutatus ab.ilhl ) 
on the wings of love to Saint Mary Axe ; what 
rhetoric he there made ufe of I cannot pretend ta 
fay, but certainly he came back, with a decree ia 
his favour for Mrs. Abrahams and Conltantia to 
accompany him to the comedy, if I. would under- 
take to convey the party ; for honcfl Abrahams, 
(though a dear lover of the Mufe, and as much at- 
tached to ilage plays, as his countryman Shylock 
was averfe from them) had an unlucky engaj^e- 
mcnt eH'cwherc, and as for Mrs. Goodilbn, Ned 
had fagacioufly difcdvered that (lie had fome ob-- 

jeciton 
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jeftion to the title of the comedy in her own par- 
ticular, though (he dated none againil her daugh- 
ter's being there. 

After an early dinner with Abrahams) we re- 
paired to the theatre four in number, and whilft 
the fecond muHc was playing poRed ourfelvcs with 
all due precaution on the third row of one of the 
front boxes, where places had been kept for us ; 
Mrs. Abrahams on my left hand againil the par- 
tition of the box, and Conftantia on the other hand 
between her admirer and me. 

There is fomething captivating in that burft of 
(plcndor, fcenery, human beauty and feftivity, 
which a royal theatre difplays to every fpe£lator 
on his entrance ; what then muft have been the 
(broke on his optics, who never entered one be- 
fore ? Ned looked about bim with furprize, and 
had there not been a central point of attraftion, to 
which his eyes were neceflarily impelled by laws 
not lefs irrefiftible than thofe of gravitation, there 
might have been no fpeedy (lop to the eccentri- 
city of their motions. It was not indeed one of 
thofe delightfully crowded hoilfes, which theatri- 
cal advertifers announce fo rapturoufly to draw fuc- 
cccding crowds, there to enjoy the peals of the 
loaded plaudits and moil roaring burds of laugh-r 
tcr, beftowed upon the tricks of a harlequin or t\tt 
gibberifh of a buiFoon *, but it was a full afTembly 
of rational beings, convened for the enjoyment of 
a rational entertainment, where the ears were 
not in danger of being infultcd by ribaldry, nor 
the underdandiiig libelled by the fpedtacle of 
lolly. 

1^ Ned was charmed with the comedy, and foqn 
[ became deeply intereded for Lovetvell and Fanny, 
^ B2 on 

i 

i 
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x)n whofe didrefsful fituation he made many natu- 
ral remarks to his fair neighbour, and (he on her 
part bellowed more attention on the fcene, than 
was ftriftly reconcileable to modern high-breed- 
ing. The reprefentative of Lord Ogleby put him 
into fome alarm at firil, and he whifpered in my 
^ar, that he hoped the merry old gentleman 
was not really fo ill as he feemed to be ; — for I am 
fure, adds he, he would be the bed aft or in the 
world, was he to recover hi5 health, Unce he can 
make fo good a (land even at death's door. I put 
his heart to reft by afTuring him that his (icknefs 
was all a B£lion, and that the fame old decrepid 
invalid, when he had wa(hed the wrinkles out of 
his face, was as gay and fprightly as the beft, aye, 
added I, and in his real charafter one of the beft 
into the bargain : I am glad of it, I am glad of ~ 
it to nvy heart, anfwered Ned, I hope he will 
never have one half of the complaints, which he 
counterfeits 5 but 'tis furprifing what fome* men 
can do. 

In the interval of the fecond a£l an aged gen- 
tleman of a grave and fenatorial appearance, in a 
fulldreffed fuit of purple ratteen and a flowing 
white wig, entered the box alone, and as he was 
looking out for a feat, it was with pleafure I ob- 
fierved the young idlers at the back pay refpefl. to 
his age and perfon by making way for him, and 

foint to a fpare place on our bench, and to which 
e advanced, and after fome apologies natural to a 
well-bred man took his feat on our range. 

His eyes immediately paid the tribute, which 
even age could not withhold from the beauty of 
Conftantia ; he regarded her with more than a 
common degree ot fenfibility and attention ; he 

watched 
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watched for opportunities of fpeaking to her every 
now and then at the fhifting of a Iccne or the 
exit of a performer; he afked her opinion of the 
aflorSy of the comedy, and at the conclufion of the 
aft faid to her, I dare hclieve, young lady, you arc 
no friend to the title of this comedy ; 1 ihould be 
no friend to it, replied Conllantia, if the author 
had drawn fo unnatural a charac^^er as an unre- 
lenting father. One fuch monflcr in an age, cried 
Ned, taking up the difcourfe, is one too many. 
When I overheard. thefe words and noticed the 
effeft which they had upon him, combining it zKa 
vrith his emotion at certain times, when he ex- 
amined the features of Conftantia with a fixed 
attention, a thought arofe in my mind of a roman- 
tic nature, which I kept to myfelf, that we mijrht 
poffiUy be then in company with the father of Mrs. 
Goodifon, and that Ned's prophetic wiflies were 
aftually verified. When Fanny is difcovered to 
be a married woman at the clofe of the comedy, 
and the father in his fury cries out to her hufband 
— JLovewell^ you /hall leave my houfe direSly^ and 
you Jball follonu him^ Madam — ^Ned could not re*- 
frain himfelf from exclaiming, Oh, the hardened 
monfler ! — but whilft the words were on his lips, 
I^ord Ogleby immediately replied to the father in 
the very words, which benevolence would have 
dictated — j^nd if they do^ I *will receive them into 
miney whereupon the whole theatre gave a loud 
applaufe, and Conftantia, whilft the tear of fenfi- 
bility and gratitude ftarted in her eye, taking ad- 
vantage of the general noife to addrefs herfelf to 
Ned without being overheard, remarked to him — 
That this was an efFufion of gencrofity fhe could 
not fcruple to applaud, fince (lie had an example in 

her 
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her eye, which canvirK:cd her it was in nature. 
Pardon me, replied Ned, I find nothing in the 
fentiment to call for my applaufe; every mptn 
would aft as Lord OgJeby does, but there is only 
one father living, who would play the part of that 
brute Sterlings and I wilh old Goodifon was here 
at my elbow to fee the copy of his own hateful 
features. It was evident that the ftran^er, who 
fat next to Ned, overheard this reply, for he gave 
a fudden dart, which (hook his frame, and darting 
an angry glance fudden ly exclaimed — Sir! — and 
then as fuddcnly rccolledling himfclf, checked his 
fpeech and bit h\% lips in fudden Hlence. This 
had pafled without being obferved by Ned, who 
turning round at the word, which he conceived 
was addreiled to him, faid in a mild tone— -Did 
you fpeak to me, Sir i to which the old gentleman 
making no anfwer, the matter paiied unnoticed, 
except by me. 

As foon as the comedy was over, ouf box began 
to empty itfelf into the lobby, when the ftranger 
feeing the bench unoccupied behind me, left hid 
place and planted h^imfelf at my back. I was now 
more than ever poflefTed with the idea of his being 
old Goodifon, and wiftied to afcertain if poffible 
the certainty of my guefs; I therefore made a pre- 
tence to the ladies of giving them more room and 
ftept back to the bench on which he was fitting. 
After a few words in the way of apology he a(ked 
me, if he might without offence requeil the name 
of the young lady I had juft quitted; with this I 
readily complied, and when I gave her name me- 
thought he feemcd prepared to expeft it : he aflced 
me if her mother was a widow; 1 told him (he was 
—Where was (l\e at prefent and in what condi- 

tion r 
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tion ? She was at prefent hi the houfc of a moft 
benevolent creature, who had refcue d her from the 
dcepcft diftrefs — Might he a(k the name of the 
pcTion, who liad done that good aclion ? I told 
him both his name and place of abode, defcribed 
in as few words as I could the fituation he had 
found her and Conilantia in, fpoke briefly, but 
warnvly, of his chara^ler, and omitted not to give 
him as many particulars of my friend Ned as I 
thought neceffary; in conclufion I made mvfelf 
alfo known to him, and explained what my fmall 
partiiad been in tfhe tranfaftion. He madehis ac- 
knowledgments for thefc communications in very 
kaw(tfo<n^ t^rms, rfnd then after a fhort paufe, in 
which he feemed under difficulty how to proceed, 
lie fpoke to this eflfe£l : 

I am aware that I fliall introduce myfdlf to you 
tender fome difadvantagtw, when I tell you I am 
the father of that young womaii's mother ; but if 
you are not a parent yourfelf, you cannot judge of 
a parent's feelings towards an undutiful child 5 and 
if you are one, I hope you have not had, nor ever 
will have, the experience of what I have felt : Let 
that pafs therefore without further comment ! I 
have now determined to fee my daughter, and I 
hope I may avail myfelf of your good offices in 
preparing her for the interview 5 I wifli it to take 
place to-morrow, and, if you forefee no objedion, 
let our meeting be at the houfe of her benefadlor 
Mr. Abrahams ; for to that worthy perfon, as you 
defcribe him to be, I have m^ny neceflary apolo- 
gies to make, and more thanks than I fhall know 
how to repay ; for the prefent I mult beg you will 
fay nothing about we in this place. 

To 
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To all tbefe points I gave him fatisfaflory af- 
furances, and fettled the hour- of twelve next day 
for the meeting; he then drew a (hagreen cafe out 
of his pocket, which he put into my hand, faying, 
that if I would compare that face with Conftantia's 
I could not wonder at the agitation, which fd 
ftrong a family refemblance had given him; it was 
a portrait of his deceafed wife at Conftantia's age ; 
the firft glance he had of her features had (truck 
him to the heart; he could not keep his eyes 
from her; (he was indeed a pcrfeft beauty; 
he had never beheld any thing to compare with 
her, but that counterpart of her image then in my 
hand ; he begged to leave it in my care till our 
meeting next morning; perhaps, adde.d he, the 
fight of it will give a pang of fcnfibility to my poor 
difcarded child, but [ think it will give her joy 
alfo, if you tender it as a pledge of my reconciliii- 
tion and returning love. 

Here his voice (hook, his eyes fwam in tears, 
and clafping my hand eagerly between his, he con* 
jured me to remember what I had promifcd, and 
haftened out of the houfe* 



N' CXXII. 

WHEN I had parted from the old gentleman, 
I found Mrs. Abrahams defirous to retiirn home, 
being fomewhat indifpofed by the heat of the the- 
atre, fo that I loll no time in getting her and Con- 
ftantia into the coach : In our way homewards I 

reported 
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reported the convcrfation I had held with Mr- 
Goodifon i the different cffc6l8 it had upon my 
hoarcrs' were fuch as might be expcdlcd from their 
fcvcral chara£lers; the gentle Writ of Conftantia 
found relief in tears ; her grateful heart difchargcd 
itfelf in praifes and thankfgivings to Providence : 
Mrs. Abrahams forgot her hcad-ach, felicitated 
herfelf in having prevailed upon Mrs. Gocdifon to 
confent to her daughter's going to the play, de- 
clared (he had a prcfentiment that fomeihing for- 
tunate would come to pafs, thought the title of the 
comedy was a lucky omen, congratulated Conftan- 
tia over and over, and begged to he indulged in the 
pleafure of telling thcfe moft joyful tidings to her 

Sood man at home : Ned put in his claim for a 
lare in the prophecy no lefs than Mrs. Abrahams; 
he had a kind otafomethingin his thoughts, when 
Goodifon fat at his elbow, that did not quite 
amount to a difcovcry, and yet it was very like it •, 
he had a fort of an impulfc to give him a gird or 
two upon the chara^Ver of Sterlings an?l he Wiis 
very fure that what he threw out upon the occa- 
fion made him fqueuk, ancj that th<; dilcovcry 
would never have come about, if it had not been 
for him ; lie even advanced fome learned remarks 
upon the good effed\s of ftage plwys in giving 
touches to the confcicnce, though 1 do not pre- 
tend to fay he had Jerewy Coliitr in his thoughis 
at the lime; in fliort, what between the Hebrew 
and the Chriftian there was little or nothing left 
for my fhare in the work, fo that I coritentcd myfelf 
with cautioning Conftantia how (he broke it to h(r 
mother, and recommended to Mrs. Abrahams to 
confine her difcourfe to her hu(band, and leave 
Conftantia to undertake for Mrs. Goodifon. 

B5 WL » 
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When we arrived at our journey's end we found 
the honeft Jew alone, and furprifed him before he 
expe£ted us : Mrs. Goodifon was gone to bed a 
little indifpofed, Condantia haflened up to her 
without entering the parlour j Mrs. Abrahams let 
loofe the clapper of joy and rang in the good news 
with fo full a peal and fo many changes, thaf 
there was no more to be done ort my part 
but to correal a few trips in the performance of 
the nature of pleonafms, which were calculated to 
improve th& tale in ev^ry particular but the truth 
of it. When fhe had fairly acquitted herfclf of 
the hiftory, fhe began to recoiled^ her head-ach, 
and then left us very thoroughly difpofed to have 
a fellow-feeling in the fame complaint. 

After a few natural reflections upon the event, 
foberly debated and patiently delivered, I believe 
we were all of one mind in wifhing for a new fub- 
je£t, and a filence took place fufficiently prepara- 
tory for its introdudlion ; when Abrahams, putting 
on a grave and ferious look, in a more folemn 
tone of voice, than I had ever heard him affume, 
delivered himfelf as follows : 

There is fomething, Gentlemen, prefles on my 
mind, which feems a duty on my confcience to 
impart to you: I cannot reconcile myfelf to play 
the counterfeit in your company, and therefore if 
you will havc'patience to liften to a few p.irticu- 
lars of a life, fo unimportant as mine, I will not 
intrude long upon your attention, and at woril 
it may ferve to fill up a few fpare minutes before 
wc are called to our meal. 

I need not repeat what was faid on oui parts ; 
wc drew our chairs round the fire; Abrahams 
gave a fign, hemmed twice or thrice, as if the 

words 
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words in fifing to his throat had choakcd him, and 
thus began : 

I was born in Spain, the only fon of a younger 
brother of an antient and nobte houfe, which like 
many others of the fame origin and perfuafion had 
long been 'he indifpenfableprafliceof conforming 
to the eftabliihcd religion, whilft fecretly and under 
the mod guarded concealment every member of it 
without exception hath adhered to thofe opinions, 
which have been the faith of our tribe from the 
cariieft ages. 

This I truft will account to you for my declin- 
ing to expofe my real name, and juftify the difcre- 
tion of my afTuming the fi6\itiou8 one by which I 
am now known to you. \ 

Till I had reached my twentieth year I knew 
myfelf for nothing but a Chriflian, if that may be 
called Chriftianity which monkifh fuperftition and 
idolatry have *fo adulterated and diftortcd from 
the moral purity of its fcriptural guides, as to 
keep no traces even of rationality in its fprm and 
pra6lice. 

This period of life is the ufual feafon for the 
parents of an adult to reveal to him the awful fe- 
cret of their concealed - religion : The circum- 
ftances, under which this tremendous difcovery is 
confided to the youth, are fo contrived as to im- 
print upon his heart the ftrongeft feal of fecrecy, 
and at the fame time prefent to his choice the 
arlternative ef parricide or conformity : With me 
there was no hefitation ; none could be ; for the 
yoke of Rome had galled my confcience till it 
feftered, and I feized emancipation with the avi- 
dity of a ranfomed flavCy who efcapes out of the 
bands of infidels. 

Upon 
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Upon our great and folemn day of the Paflbver 
I was initiated into Judaifm j my rather conduced 
me into the interior chamber of a fuite of apart* 
ments, locking every door, through which we 

f)ai)ed, with great precaution, and not uttering a 
yllable by the way j in this fecure retreat he pur- 
pofed to celebrate that antient rite,which our nation 
holds fo facred ; He was at that time in an alarm- 
ing decline ; the agitating ta(k he had been engag- 
ed in overpowered his fpirits; whilfl he was yet 
fpeaking to me, and my eyes were fixed upon 
bis face, the hand of death fmote him ; I faw his 
eye-lids quiver; I heard him draw his lad expiring 
figh, and falling dead upon my neck as I was 
kneeling at his feet, he brought me backwards to 
the floor, where I laid panting under his lifelcfe 
corpfe, fcarce more alive than he was. 

The noife of his fall and the horrid fhrieks I 
began to utter, for I had no prefenlre of mind \xv 
that fatal moment, were unfortunately overheard^ 
far as wc were removed from the family : The 
room wc were in had a communication with our 
private chapel; the monk, who was our family 
confeflbr, had a mailer- key,which commanded the 
avenues to that place ; he was then before the al^ 
tar, when my cries reached his ears : he afcended 
haftily by the private ftaircafe, and finding the 
door locked, his terror at my yells adding flrength 
to a coloflal form, with one vehement kick he 
burft open the door, and, befides the tragic fpec- 
tacle on the ground, too plainly difcovered the 
damning proofs ot our apoftacy. 

Vile wretch, cried he, as he feizcd hold of my 
father's body, unholy villain, circumcifeil infidel ! 
I thank my God for having fmote thee with a fud- 

den 
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den judgment : Lie thtre like a dog as thou art and 
expe£i the burial of a dog I This faid, with one 
furious jerk of hi3 arm he hurled the venerable 
corpfe of the mod benevolent of God's "creatures 
with the Qtmod violence to the corner of the 
room : Whilft I tell it my blood curdles ; I heard 
his head da(h againd the marble floor ; I did not 
dare to turn my eyes to the fpot *, the fword, which 
my father prefented to my hand and pointed at his 
own breafl when he imparted to me his faith, lay 
naked on the floor; I grafped it in my hand ; na- 
ture tugged at my heart *, I felt an impulfe irrefidi- 
ble ; I buried it in the bowels of the monk : I 
thrufl it home with fo good a will, that the guard 
entangled in the cord that was tied about his car- 
cafe; I left my. weapon in his body, and the 
ponderous bigot fell thundering on the pave- 
ment. 

A ready thought, which feemed like infpiration^ 
feized me ; I difpofed my father's corpfe in decent 
order ; drew the ring from his finger, on which 
the fymbol of our tribe was engraved in Hebrew 
charaders ; I took, away thofe fatal tokens, which 
had betrayed us ; there were implements for writ- 
ing on a table ; I wrote the following words on a 
fcroU of j)aper — " This monk fell by my hand ; 
** he merited the death I gave him : Let not my 
•* father's memory be attainted ! He is innocent, 
•* and died fuddenly by the will of Heaven and 
** not by the hand of man," — This I figned with 
my name^ and affixed to the breafl of the monk ; 
then imprinting a lad kifs upon the hand of my dead 
father, I went foftly down the fecret dairs, and 
paffing through the chapel efcapcd out of the 
houfe unnoticed by any of the family. 

Our 
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Oar houfe ftood at one extremity of the anticnt 
city of Segovia ; I made my way as fafl as my 
feet would- tranfport me to the foreft of San 11- 
dephoiifo, and there fheltercd myfelf till night 
came on ; by fhort and ftcalthy journeys, through 
various perils and almofl incredible hardfhips, I 
arrived at Barcelona ; I made myfelf known to an 
Englifh merchant, fettled there, who had long been 
a correfpondent of my father's, and was employed 
by our family in the exportation of their wool, 
which is the chief produce of eftates in the great 
plain of Segovia, fo famous for its (lieep : Ry this 
gentleman I was fupplied with money and neceffa- 
ries ; he alfo gave me letters of credit upon his 
correfpondent in London, and look a paflagc for 
me in a very commodious and capital {hip bound 
to that port, but intermediately to Smyrna, whither 
(he was chartered with a valuable cargo. Ever 
fince the unhappy event in Segovia it had been 
my firft and conftant wifli to take refuge in Eng- 
land ; nothing therefore could be more acceptable 
than thefe letters of credit and introdu£tion, and 
being eager to place myfelf under the proteftion 
of a nation, whofe generofity all Europe bears tcf- 
timony to, I loll not a moment in embarking on- 
board the Britifh Lion, (for fothc (hip was named) 
and in this afylum I for the firft time founjd that 
repofc of mind and body, which for more than 
two months I had been a ftranger to. 

Here I fortunately made acquaintance whh a 
very worthy and ingenious gentleman, who was 
going to fettle at Smyrna as phyfician to the fac- 
tory, and to the care and humanity of this excel- 
lent perfon, under Providence, I am indebted for 
my recovery from a very dangerous fever, 

which 
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which feized me on the third day after my coming 
on board . This gentleman refidcd maiiy years at 
Smyrna, and pra6\ifed there with great fuccefs ; 
he afterwards went through a very curious courfe 
of travel, and is now happily returned to his native 
country. 

When we arrived at Smyrna I. was on my re- 
covery, and yet under the care of my friendly phy- 
fician; I lodged in the lame houfe with him, afnd 
found great benefit from air and exercife on fliore : 
He advifed me to remain there for a feafon, and at 
the fame time an offer was made to me by the (hip's 
captain of a6^ing for the merchants in place of 
their agent, who had died on the pafTage. The 
letters of credit given , me at Barcelona, and the 
fecurity entered into on my account with the houfe 
in London, warranted this propofal on his part, 
and there were fnany motives, which prevailed with 
me for accepting it. 

In this (lation I had the good fortune to give 
fuch fatisfaftion to my principals, that during a 
refidcnce of more than twenty years I negotiated. 
their bufmtfs with uninterrupted fuccefs, and in 
the courfe of that time fccured a competency for 
myfelf, and married a very -worthy wife, with 
whom I have lived happily ever fince. ' ' 

Stilt my wifhes pointed to this land of freedom 
and toleration, and here at lad I hdpe I am fet 
down for life : Such was my prepofleffion for 
this country, that I may fay withdut boafting 
during twenty years rcfidencc in $myrna na 
Englifhman ever left my door without the re- 
lief he folicited, or appeared to ftand in need 

I mud 
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I muft not omit to tell you that to my infinite 
comfort it turned out, that my precautions after 
the death of the monk were effcdlual for prevent- 
ing any mifchief to the head of my family, who 
ilill preferves his rank, title and eilate unfufpefied ; , 
and although I was outlawed hy name, time had 
wrought fuch a change in my perfon, and the af- 
fair hath fo died away in men's memories, that I 
trull I am in fecurity from any future machina- 
tions in that quarter : Still I hold it juft to my fa- 
mily and prudent towards niyfelf to continue my 
precautions : Upon the little fortune I raifed in 
Smyrna, with fome aids 1 have occaGonally receiv* 
cd from the head of our houfe, who is my nephew, 
and feveral proHtahle commiiTions for the fale of 
Spanifh wool, I live contentedly, though humbly 
as you fee, and I have bcfides wherewithal, (blcl- 
fed be God ! ) to be of fome u(e and alTidance to 
my fellow- creatures. 

Thus I have related to you my brief hiftory, not 
concealing that bloody adl, which would fubjeft 
me to death by the fentence of a human tribunal, 
but for which I hope my interceffion and atone- 
ment have been accepted by the Supreme Judge 
,of all hearts, with whom there is mercy and 
forgivencfs. Refleft I pray you upon my 
Gtuation at that dreadful moment ; enter into the 
feeling of 4 fon ; piflure to yourfelf the fcene of 
horror before my eyes ; conceive a brutal zealot 
fpurning tbo dead corpfe of my father, and that 
father his noofl generous benefador, honoured for 
his virtues and adored for his ch irities, the bed of 
parents and the friend of mankind v refleft, I fay, 
upon thefe my agonies and provocations, make al- 
lowance for a di[lra£ted heart in fuch a crifis, and 

judge 
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judge me with that charity, which takes the law 
of God, and not the law of man for its direc* 
tion. 

Here Abrahams concluded, and here alfo I fhall 
adjourn to the fucceeding volume what remains to 
be related of the perfons, whofe adventures have 
already engrofled fo large a portion of this mlfcel- 
laneous work. 



N^ CXXIII. 



Natio comoeda eft. 

I F the prcfent tafte for private plays fprcads as 
fad as moft fafliions do in this country, we may 
expeA the rifing generation will be, like the 
Greeks in my motto, one entire nation of aflors 
and aflrefles. A father of a family may ftiortly 
reckon it amongft the bleilings of a numerous pro* 
g^ny, that he is provided with a fufficient compa^ 
ny for his domellic ftage, and may caft a play to 
his own liking without going abroad for his thea- 
trical amufements. Such a (leady troop cannot 
fail of being under better regulations than a fet of 
ilroUers, or than any fet whatever, who make aft- 
ing a vocation : Where a manager has to deal with 
none but players of his own begetting, every play 
bids fair to have a ftrong caft, and in the phrafe 
of the ftage to be well got up. Happy author, 
who (hall fee his charafters thus grouped into a 

family- 
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famii^T'^piece, firm as the Theban band of friends* 
where afl is zeal and concord , no bickerings nor 
jeaioufies about (lage precedency, no ladies to fall 
iick of^the fpleen, and toi^ up their parts in a huff, 
no heart-burnings about flounced petticoats and fil« 
Yer trimmingSy where the mother of the wh<^ 
company flands wardrobe-keeper and property- 
woman, whilft the father takes pod at the fide 
fcene in the capacity of prompter with plenipoten- 
tiary controul over P S's and O P*s. 

I will no longer fpeak of the difficulty of writ- 
ing a comedy or tragedy, becaufe that is now done 
by fo many people without any difficulty at all, 
that if there ever was any myftery in it, that myf- 
tery is thoroughly bottomed and laid open ; but 
the art of a£ling was till very lately thought fo rare 
and wonderful an excellence, that people began to 
look upon a perfeft a£lor as a phenomenon in 
the world, which they were not to expefi a()ove 
once in a century ; but now the trade is laid open, 
this prodigy is to be met at the turn of every 
ftrect ; the nobility and gentry tO' their immort^n 
honour have broken up the monopoly, and new* 
made players are now as plentiful as new-made 
peers. 

JVrr tamefi Ant'ochasy nee erlt mirahili$ illlc 
Aut StratocUs aut cum molU Danetriut ffame. 

Gaxrick and Pcyweil would be now no wonder. 
Nor Barry *s filver note, nor Quin's heroic thunder. 

Though the public profeffors of the art are fo 
compleatly put down by the private praQitionersof 
it, it is but juftice to obferve in mitigatioi) of their 
defeat, that they meet the comparifon under fomc 

difadVantagc^j 
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di fad vantages, which their rivab have not to con- 
tend with. 

One of thcfc is difl5dencc, which volunteers 
cannot be fuppofcd to feel in the degree they 60^ , 
who are prcflcd into the fervice : I never yet faw 
a public a£lor come upon the ftage on the firft 
night of a new play, who did not fecip to be near- 
ly, if not quite, in as great a (baking lit as his au- 
thor ; but as there can be no luxury in a great 
fright, I cannot believe that people of fafhion, who 
ad for their amufement only, would fubje£t them- 
felves to it; they mull certainly have a proper 
confidence in* their own abilities, or they would 
never flep out of a drawing room, where they are 
fure to figure, upon a Aage, where they run the 
rifque of expofing themfclves} fome gentlemen 
perhaps, who have been tnuta perfona in the fe- 
nate, nrray ftart at the firfl found of their own 
voices in a theatre, but graceful action, juft elocu« 
tion, perfedl knowledge of their author, elegant 
(depoixnient, and every advantage, that refined 
manners and courtly addrefs can be(lo^w», is exclu- 
Cvely their own : In all fcenes of high life they 
are at home ; noble fentiments are natural to 
them ; love-parts they can play by in(lin6^, and 
as for all the cafts of rakes, gamefteirs and fine 
gentlemen they can fill them to the life. Think 
only what a violence it muftbe to the nerves of an 
humble unpretending a£lor to be obliged to play 
the gallant gay feducer and be the cuckold-maker 
of the comedy, when he has no other objedl at 
heart but to go quietly home, when the play is 
over, to his wife and children and participate with 
ihem in the honeft earnings of his vocation ; can 

(uch 
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iuch a man compete vfith the Lothario of high 
life? 

^nd now I mention the cares of a family, I 
ftrike upon another difadvantage, which the pub- 
He performer is fubjeft to and the private exempt 
from : The Andromache of the ftagc may have an 
infant Heftor at home, whom (he more tenderly 
feels for than the Heftor of the fcene ; he may be 
fick, he may be fupperlefs ; there may be none to 
nurfe him, when his mother is out of fight, and the 
masternal intereftin the divided heart of the aftrefs 
may preponderate over the heroine's ; This is a 
cafe not within the chances to happen to any lady- 
aftrefs, who of courfe configns the ta(k of educa- 
tion to other hands, and keeps- her own at leifure 
for more prefEng duties. 

Public performers have their memories loaded 
and di(lra6ted with a variety of parts, and often- 
times are compelled to fuch a repetition of the 
fame part, as cannot fail to quench the fpiritof 
thereprcfentation -, they mud obey the call of duty, 
be the caft of the charafler what it may 

Cum Thaidafu/lMctf aut cum 
Uxcrem cwnttdui agit. 

Snbfc^ to all the various cafls of life, 

Now the loofe harlot, now the virtuous wife. 

But, what Is worfe than all, the veterans of the 
public (lage will fometimes be appointed to play 
the old and ugly, as I can indance in the perfon 
of a mod admirable adlrefs, whom I have often 
feen, and never without the tribute of applaufe, in 
the cads of Juliefs Nurfe^ Aunt Deborah y and other 
venerable damfels in the vale of years, when I am 
confident there is not a lady of mdependent rank 

in 
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in England of Mrs Pittas age, who would not 
rather ftruggle for Mi/s Jenny or Mi/s Hoyden^ 
than (loop to be the reprefentative of fuch ol4 
hags. 

Thefe and the fubjeftion public performers arc 
under to the caprice of- the fpe6lators, and to the 
attacks of conceited and misjudging critics are 
amongft the manv^ difagrceable circum (lances, 
which the moil emment muft expe£l and the ihoft- 
fortunate cannot e(cape. 

It would be hard indeed if performers of dif- 
nndlioh,. who ufe the (lage only as an elegant and 
moral refource, '(houH be fubjedl to any of the un- 
pleafant conditions, and.yet.as'a friend to. the 
riling fame of the dom^cftic'draqia I nviift obfcrve, 
that there are fome precautions riecefTary, which 
its patrons have not yet attended to.' There are fo 
many confequences to be guarded agninft, as well 
as provifions to be made for an eftablifhment of 
this fort, that it behoves its oondudors to take 
their fir ft ground with great judgment ; and above 
all things to be very careful .that an exhibition fo 
«nn(JiIed by its a£tqrs, maybe caft into fuch a ftilc 
and chara£ler, as may keep it clear from any poffi- 
ble coniparifon with fpeftaclcs, which it.iliouM not 
condefcend to imitate, and cannot hope to equal.* 
This J believe has not been attempted, perhaps 
not even reflefled upon, and. yet if I may fpeak 
from information of fpecimens, which I have 
notbeeif prcfent atj there are many reforms need- 
Tiul both for its external as well -as internal ar- 
rangement. 

By external I mean fpeftacle, comprehending 
theatre, flage,fcenery, orcheftra, and all things elfe, 
which fall within the province of thjp arbiter deli- 
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fsoTum : Thefe (hould be planned upon a model 
iicw, original and peculiar to themfelves y fo in- 
dttftrioufly diftinguifhed from our piibiic play- 
houfes, that they fhould not ftrike the eye, as now 
they do^ like a copy in miniature, but as the inde- 
pendent fketch of a mafter, who difdains to copy. 
I can call to mind many noble halls and (lately 
apartments in the great houfes and caflles of our 
nobility, which would give an artiA: ample field 
for fancy, and which with proper help would be 
difpofcd into new and ftriking (hapes for'fuch a 
fcene of aftion, as (hould become the dignity of 
the performers. Hails and faloons, flanked with 
interior columns and furrounded by galleries^ 
would with the aid of proper draperies or fcenery 
in the intercoiumnations take a rich and elegant 
appearance, and at the fame time the mufic might 
be fo difpofed in the gallery, as to produce a mail 
animating effe<^, A very fmall elevation of ftage 
fhould be allowed of, and no contra£lion by fide 
fcenes to huddle the fpcakers together and em- 
barrafs their deportment ; no fhift of fcene what- 
ever, and no curtain to draw jip and drop, as if 
puppets were to play behind it ; the area, appro- 
priated to the performers, fhould be fo drefled and 
fiirnifhed with all fuitable accommodations^ as to 
afford every pofTible opportunity to the perform- 
ers of varying their a£lions and poftures, whether 
of fitting, walking or flanding, as their fituations 
in the fcene, or their intercft in the dialogue may 
dilate ; fo as to familiarize and afiimilate their 
whole conduct and converfation througli the pro- 
grefs of the drama to the manners and habits of 
wclUbrcd pcrfons in real life. 

Prologues 
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Prologues and epilogues in the modern flile o£ 
writing, and fpeaking them I regard as very unbe- 
coming, and I (hould blu(h to fee any lady of 
&(bion in that filly aiid unfeemly fituation : They 
2r< th^ lad remaining corruptions of the antienC 
drama ; reli<)ttes of fervility, and only are retained 
in out London theatres as vehicles of humiliation 
at the introdu^lion of a new play, and traps foe 
falfe wit, extravagant conceits and female flippan- 
cy at the conclufion of it : Where author'i are pe- 
titioners, and players fcrvants to the public thefe 
condefcenfions mufl: be made, but where poets are^ 
not fuitors, and performers are benefactors, why 
(hould the free Mufe wear (liacklcs ? for fuch they 
arc, though the fingers of the brave are employed 
to put them on the limbs of the fair. 

As I am fatisfied nothing ought to be admitted 
from beginning to end, which can provoke com- 
parifons, I revolt with indignation from the idea 
of a lady of fafl)ion being tram'melled in the trick- 
ery of the llage, and taught her airs and graces, till 
ihc is made the nxtxtfacJlmiU of a manneriftjwhere 
the moft* (lie can afpire to is to be the copy of a 
copyill : Ix;t none fuch be confulted in dreHing or 
drilling an honorary novitiate in the form and 
faflttons of the public (lage ; it is a co«rfe of dif- 
cipliiie, which neither perfon will profit by, a 
kind of barter, in which both parties will give 
and receive falfe airs and falfe conceits ; the fine 
lady will be difqualified by copying the a£trefs, 
and the a6lrers will become ridiculous by apcing 
the fine lady. 

A« for the choice of the dr.ima, which is fo nice 
and dilHcult a part of the bufinefs, I fcarce bdieve 
there is one play upon the lift, which in all its 

parts 
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parts and paflages is thoroughly adapted to fuch 
a cad as I am fpeaking of : Where it has been in 
public ufe I am fure it is not, for there compari- 
fons are unavoidable. Plays profeffcdly wrote 
for the ftage mud deal in (Irong cbaraAer, and 
ftriking contrail : How can a lady (land forward 
in a part, contrived to produce ridicule or difguft, 
or which is founded upon broad humour and vul- 
gar buffoonery ? — 

Nempe tpfa videtur^ 
J^ottperfona lofuL 

<* Tis ihe herfelf, and not her maflc which fpcalw.*' 

I doubt if it be altogether feemly for a gentle- 
man to undertake, unlefs he can reconcile himfelf 
to cry out with Laberius — 

Eques Romanus tare egreffus meo 
Domum reveriam mimtu, 

** Efquire I fign'd myfelf at noon, 
** At night I counterfignM BuiToon/* 

The drama therefore muft be purpofely written 
for the occaiion ; and the writer mu(l not only 
have local knowledge of every arrangement prepa- 
ratory for the exhibition, but perfonal knowledge 
alfo of the performers, who are to exhibit it. The 
play itfelf, in my conception of it, fhould be part 
only of the projeded entertainment, woven into 
the device of a grand and fplendidy?/^, given in 
fome noble country houfe or palace : Neither 
(hould the fpedators be totally excufed from their 
fubfcription to the general gala^ nor left to dofe 
upon their benches through the progrefs of five 
tedious aAs^ but called upon at intervals by mufic, 

dance 
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dance or refrefliment, elegantly contrived, to 
change the famenefs of the fcene and relieve the 
efforts of the more adive corps employed upon 
the drama. 

And now let me fay one word to qualify the 
irony I fet out with and acquit myfelf as a mo- 
raiift. 

There are many and great authorities againft 
this fpecies of entertainment, and certainly the 
danger is great, where theatrical propenfities are 
too much indulged in young and inexperienced 
minds. Tertullian fays, (but he is fpeaking of 
a very licentious theatre) ^heatrum facrarium eft 
Veneris — " A playhoufe is the very facrifty of 
•* Venus." And Juvenal, who wrote in times of 
the grofleft impurity, maintains that no prudent 
man will take any young lady to wife, who has 
ever been even within the walls of a theatre — 

Cuneis an babent JpeSiacula totis 
^uodfecurus amfs, quodque inde excerpere pojjls ? 

** Look round, and fay if any man of fenfe 
•* Will dare to fingle out a wife from hence?" 

Young women of humble rank and fmall pre- 
tenfions (hould be particularly cautious how a vain 
ambition of being noticed by their fuperiors be- 
trays them into an attempt at difplaying their un- 
proteded perfons on a ilage, however dignified 
and refpeflable. If they have talents^ and of courfe 
applaufe, are their under (landings and manners 
proof againft applaufe ? If they miftake their ta- 
lents, and merit no applaufe, are they fure they 
will get no contempt for their felf-conceit ? If 
they have both afling talents and attraftivc 
charms, I tremble for their danger ; let the foolifh 

Vol. IV. C parent, 
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parent, whofe itching cars tingled with the plau- 
dits, that refoundcd through the theatre, where 
virgin modelty depofited itsblufhes, beware how 
his aching heart (hall throb with forrow, when 
the daughter, qua pudica ad theatrum accefferai^ 
inde revertetur impudica, (Cyprian, ad Dona' 
turn, J 

So mixh by way of caution to the guardians 
and protestors of innocence ; let the offence light 
where it may, I care not, fo it ferves the caufe for 
which my heart is pledged. 

As for my opinion of private plays in genera], 
though it is a fafhion which hath kings and 
princes for its nurfing fathers and queens and 
princefles for its nurfing mothers, I think it is a 
fafhion, that ihould be cautioufly indulged and 
narrowly confined to certain ranks, ages and con- 
ditions in the community at large. Grace forbid ! 
that what the author of my motto faid fcofiingly 
of the Greeks (hould be faid prophetically of this 
nation ; emulate them in their love of freedom, in 
their love of fcience ; rival them in the greatefl of 
their actions, but not in the verfatility of their mi- 
mic talents, till it fliall be faid of us by fome fu- 
ture fatiriil — 

N'atio comada eji. Rides ? majore cachinno 
Concutitur : fift^Ji Licrymas aj^exit amici, - 
JVrf doUt. Jgniculun: brumaji tempore pofcas^ 
Accipit endrom'idem : Si dlxeris^ ^uo^fudat. 
Nonfumus ergo pares ; melior, qui femper et omni 
X^oUe dieque potcji alienum fumtrc vultum, 

" Laugh, and your merry echo burfts his fides ; 
" Weep, and his courteous tears j^ufli out in tides : 
" Light a few fticks you cry, 'tis wintry — ^Lo ! 
" He's a furr'd Laplander from top to toe ; 
" Put out the fire, for now 'tis warm — He's more, 
** Hot, fultry hot, and f'-^ats at every port : 

« Oh! 
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** Oh ! he*8 beyond us ; we can make no race 
^ With one wJko tiight and day maintains his pace, 
" And faft as you ftiift humours ftill can Ihift his face." 

Before I clofe this paper I wifti to go back to 
what I faid rcfpefting the propriety of new and 
occafional dramas for private exhibition : Too ma- 
ny men are in the habit of decrying their con- 
temporaries, and this difcouraging pradtice feems 
more generally levelled at the dramatic province, 
than any other ; but whilft the authors of fuch 
tragic dramas as Douglas^ Elfrida and Cara5lacuSj 
of fuch comic ones as The School for Scandal^ The 
Jealous Wife^ The Clandejline Marriage and The 
iVay to Keep Hiniy with others in both lines, are 
yet amongft us, why (hould we fuppofe the (late of 
genius fo declined as not to furnifh poets able to 
fupport and to fupply their honorary reprefenta- 
tives ? Numbers there are no doubt, unnamed and 
unknown, whom the fiery trial of a public ftage 
deters from breaking their obfcurity : Let difinter- 
efted fame be their prize and there will be no want 
of competitors. 

Latd unguis in berba^ 

There is aferpent in the grafs^ and that ferpent 
is the emblem of wifdom •, the very fymbol of wit 
upon the watch, couching for a while under the 
cover of obfcurity, till the bright rays of the fun 
(hall ftrike upon it, give it life and motion to erefl: 
itfelf on end and difplay the dazzling colours of 
its burnifhed fcales. 

** Though thou, vile cynic, art the age's fhame, 
" Hope not to damn all living fame ; 
'* True wit is arm*d in fcales fo bright, 
** It dazzles thy dull 'owlifh fight ; 

C » «* Th^ 
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*' Thy wolfifh fangs no entrance gain, 
" I'hcy gnaw, they tug, they gnafli in rain, 
•* Their hungry malice does but edge their pain. 

" A vaunt, profane ! 'tis confecrated ground : 
** Let no unholy foot be found 

•* Where the Arts mingle, where the Mufes haunt, 

" And the Nine Sifters hymn their facred chaunt, 
** Where freedom's nymph-like form appears, 
" And high 'midft the harmonious fpheres 

" Science her laurel-crowned head uprears. 

" Ye moral mafters of the human heart ! 

" And you advance, ye fons of Art ! 

** Let Fame's far-echoing trumpet found 
** To fummon all her candidates around ; 

" Then bid old Time his roll explore, 

** And fay what age prefents a ftore 
^ In merit greater or in numbers more. 

" Come forth, and boldly ftrike the lyre, 

** Break into fong, poetic choir ! 
•* Let Tragedy's loud ftrains in thunder roll ; 
* With Pity's dying cadence melt the foul : 

" And now provoke a fprightlier lay ; 

*' Hark ! Comedy begins to play, 
" She fmites the ftring, and Dullnefe flits away. 

** For envious Dullnefs will eflay to fling 

" Her mud into the Mule's fpring, 

" Wbilft critic curs with pricking ears 

" Bark at each bard as he appears ; 

** Ev^n the fair dramatift, who fips, 

" Her Helicon with modeft lips, 
" Sometimes alas ! in troubled water dips. 

** But flop not, fair one, faint not in thy talk, 

*\ Slip on the fock and (hatch the maik, 

•* Poliih thy clear reflecting glafs, 

" And catch the manners as they pafs ; 

" Call home thy playful Sylphs again, 

" And chear them with a livelier ftrain ; 
" Fame weaves no wreath that is not earn'd with pain. 

•* And thou, whofe happy talent hit 
•* The richeft vein of Congreve's wit, 

" Ah 
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" Ah fickle rover, falfe ingrateful loon, 
** Did the fond cafy Mufe confent too foon, 

« That thou fliould'ft quit Thalia's arms 

** For an old Begum\ tawny charms, 
" And fliake us, not with laughter, but alarms ? 

** Curft be ambition ! Hence with mufty laws ! 

•* Why pleads the bard but in Apollo's caufe ? 

" Why move the Court and humbly apprehend 

" But as the Mufe's advocate and friend ? 
" She taught his faithful fcene to (how 
** All that man's varying paflions know, 

*• Gay-flafliing wit and heart-diffolving woe, 

•* Thou too, thrice happy in a Jealous Wlfe^ 
•* Comic interpreter of nuptial life, 

** Know that all candid hearts deteil 

" Th* unmanly fcoffcr's cruel jcft. 

** Who for his jibes no butt could find 

«< But what cold palfy left behind, 
** A ihoking man with an unihaken mind. 

«• And ye, who teach man's lordly race, 

** That woman's wit will have its place, 

" Matrons and maidens, who infpire 
'* The fcenic flute or fweep the Sapphic lyre, 

«• Go, warble in the fylvan feat, 

«* Where the Parnaffian fitters meet, 
'* And ftamp the rugged foil with female feet. 

•• *Ti8 ye, who interweave the myrtle bough 

^ With the proud palm that crowns Britannia's Ijrow, 

«* Who to the age in which ye live 
** Its charms, its graces and its glories give ; 
. ** For me, I feek no hieher praife, 

•* But to crop one finaU fprig of bays, 
** And wear it in the funihine of your days.** 



N 
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N^ CXXIV. 

I THINK the ladies will not accufe mc of 
bufying myfelf in impertinent remarks upon their 
drefs and attire, for indeed it is not to their per- 
fons my fervices are devoted, but to their minds : 
if I can add to them any thing ornamental, or take 
from them any thing unbecoming, I (hall gain my 
wiih ; the reft I (hall leave to their milliners and 
mantua-makcrs. 

Now if I have any merit with them for not in- 
truding upon their toilets, let them (hew me fo 
much complaifance, as not to read this paper, 
whilil they are engaged in thofe occupations, 
which I have never before interrupted; for as I 
intend to talk >vith-them a little metaphyfically, I 
would not wiih to divide their attention, nor (nail 
I be contented with lefs than the whole. 

In the (irft place I muft tell them, gentle though 
they be, that human nature is fubjecSl to a variety 
of paflibns ; fome of thefe are virtuous pafBons, 
fome on the contrary I am afraid are evil ; there 
are however a number of intermediate propenfi- 
ties, moft of which might alfo be termed paflions, 
which by the proper influence of reafon may be- 
come very ufeful allies to any one fingle virtue, 
when in danger of being overpowered by a hoft 
of foes: At the fame time they are as capable of 
being kidnapped by the enemies of reafon, and, 
when enlifted in the ranks of the infurgents, fel- 
dom fail to turn the fate of the battle, and commit 
dreadful havock in the peaceful quarters of the in- 
vaded virtue. It is apparent then that all thefe 

intermediate 
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intermediate propenfities are a kind of balancing 
powers, which feem indeed to hold a neutrality 
in moral affairs, but, holding it with arms in their 
hands, cannot be fuppofed to remain impartial 
fpe£iators of the fray, and therefore miift be either 
with us, or againft us. 

I fhall make myfelf better underftood when I 
proceed to inftance them, and I will begin with 
thaty which has been called the univerfal palTion, 
The love of Fame, • 

I prefume no lady will difavow this propen- 
fjty ; I would not wi(h her to attempt it ; let her 
examine it howe»^r ; let her firft inquire to what 
point it is likely to carry her before (he commits 
herfelf toitsconduft : Ifit is to be her guide tothat 
fame only, which excels in fafliionable diffipation, 
figures in the firft circles of the gay world, and is 
the loadftone to attraft every libertine of high 
life into the fphere of its adtivity, it is a traicerous 
guide, and is feducing her to a precipice, that 
will fooner or later be the grave of her happinefs : 
On the contrary, if it propofes to avoid thefe dan- 
gerous purfuits, and recommends a progrefs 
through paths lefs tempting to the eye perhaps, but 
terminated by fubftantial comforts, fhc may fe- 
curcJy follow a propenfity, which cannot miflead 
her, and indulge a paflion, which will be the mov- 
ing fpring of all her a6lions, and but for which 
her nature would want energy, and her charaftcr 
be no otherwife diftinguiOied than by avoidance 
of vice without the grace and merit of any poG- 
tive virtue. I can hardly fuppofe, if it was put to 
a lady's choice at her outfet into life which kind 
of fame fhe would be diftinguiQied for, good or 
evil, but that Oie would at oi\pe prefer the good ; 

Imuft 
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I muft believe (he would acknowledge more gra- 
tification in being fignalized as the bed wife^ the 
beft mother, the mod exemplary woman of her 
time,than in being pointed out in all circles {he fre- 
quents as the mod fafhionable rake, the beft dref- 
fed voluptuary in the nation : If this be rightly 
conjeftured, why will not every woman, who has 
her choice to make, direft her ambition to thofe 
objefts, "which will give her moft fatisfadion, 
when attained ? There can be no reafon but be- 
caufe it impofes on her fome felf-denials by the 
way, which (he has not fortitude to furmount; and 
it is plain (he does not love fan^e well enough to 
be at much* pains in acquiring it ; her ambition 
does not reach at noble objedts, her paffion for ce- 
lebrity is no better than that of a buffoon's, who 
for the vanity of being confpicuous fubmits to be 
contemptible. 

Friendjhtp is a word which has a very captivat* 
ing found, but is by no means of a decided quali- 
ty 5 it may be friend or foe as reafon and true 
judgment fhall determine for it. If 1 were to de- 
cry all female friendlhips in the lump it might 
feem a harfh fentence, and yet it will ferioufly be- 
hove every parent to keep drift watch over this 
propenfity in the early movements of the female 
mind. 1 am not difpofed to expatiate upon its 
dangers very particularly ; they are fufficiently 
known to people of experience and difcretion ; but 
attachments mud be Hemmed in their beginnings ; 
keep off correfpondents from your daughters as 
you would keep off the pediience : Romantic 
mifTes, fentimental novelids and fcribbling pedant s 
overturn each other heads with fuch eternal rhap- 
fodies about friendfliip, and refine upon nonfenfe 

with 
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withfuch an afFeftationof enthufiafm, that if it has 
not been the parent's ftudy to take early precau- 
tions againft all fuch growing propenfities, it will 
be in vain to oppofe the torrent, when it carries 
all before it and overwhelms the paflions with its 
force. 

Senftbtlity is a mighty favorite with the fair fex ; 
it is an amiable friend or a very dangerous foe to 
virtue : Let the female who profefles it, be careful 
how (he makes too full a difplay of her weaknefs ; 
for this is fo very foft and infinuating a propenfity, 
that it will be found in mod female gloflaries as a 
fynonymous term for love itfelf ; in h^k it is little 
elfe than the mmme'de-guerre^ which that infidi- 
ous adventurer takes upon him in all firft ap- 
proaches ; the pafs-word in all thofe Ikirmifliing 
experiments, which young people make upon each 
other's affediions, before they proceed to plainer 
declarations ; it is the whetftone, upon which love 
fharpens and prepares his arrows : If any lady 
makes a certain (how of fenfibility in company 
with her admirer, he muft be a very dull fellow, 
if he does not know how to turn the weapon from 
himfelf to her. Now fenfibility aflumes a differ- 
ent charafter when it is taken into the fervice of 
benevolence, or made the centinel of modefty 5 in 
one cafe it gives the fpring to pity, in the other 
the alarm to difcretion ; but whenever it aflaiJsthc. 
heart by foft fedudion to beftow that pity and re* 
lief, which difcretion does not warrant and purity 
ought not to grant, it fliould be treated as a rene- 
gado and a fpy, which under the ma(k of cha* 
rity would impofe upon credulity for the vileft 
purpofes, and betray the heart by flattering it to 
its ruin« 

, C 5 Vanity. 
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Vanity is a paffion, to which I think I am very 
complaifant, when I admit it to a place amongft 
thefe convertible propenfities, for it is as much as 
I can do to find any occupation for it in the fa- 
mily-concerns of virtue ; perhaps if I had not 
known Vanejfa I (hould not pay it even this fmall 
compliment : It can however do fome undcr-officcs 
in the houfehold of generofity, of chearfulnefs, 
bofpitality, and certain other refpeftable qualities : 
It is little elfe than an officious, civil, filly thing, 
that runs on errands for its betters, and is content" 
to be paid with a fmile for its good-will by thofe, 
who have too much good fenfe to (how it any real 
refpeft ; When it is harmlefs, it would be hard to 
wound it out of wantonnefs *, when it is mifchie- 
vous, there is merit in chaftifing it wnth the whip 
of ridicule : A lap-dog may be endured, if he is 
inofFenfiye and does not annoy the company, but 
a fnappifli, barking pctt, though in a lady's arms, 
deferves to have his ears pulled for his imperti- 
nence. "^ 

Delicacy is a foft name,* and fine ladies, who 
have a proper contempt for the vulgar, are very 
willing to be thought endowed with fenfes more 
refined and exquifitc, than nature ever meant to 
give them ; their nerves are fufceptible in the ex- 
treme, and they are of conflitutions fo irritable, 
that the very ivinds of heaven muft not be allowed 
to viftt their face too roughly, 1 have fludied this 
female favorite with fome attention, and I am not 
yet able to difcover any one of its good qualities ; 
I do not perceive ti.e merit of fiich exquifitc fibres, 
nor have I obicrved that the flendereft firings arc 
apt to produce the fweeteft founds, when applied 
to inftrumentsof harmony j I prefume the female 

heart 
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heart (hould be fuch an harmonious inftrument, 
when touched by the parent, the friend, the huf- 
band ; but how can thefe expe6l a concert of fweet 
founds to be excited from a thing, which is liable 
to be jarred and put out of tune by every breath 
of air ? It may be -kept in its cafe, like an old- 
faChioned virginal, which nobody knows, or even 
wifhes to know, how to touch : It can never be 
brought to bear its part in a family concert, but 
muft hang by the wall, or at heft be a folo in- 
ftrument for the remainder of its days. 

Bafifulnefs^ when it is attached to modefty, 
will be regarded with the eye of candor and chear- 
ed with the fmile of encouragement \ but baih* 
fulnefs is a hireling, and is fomctimes difcovered 
in the livery of pride, oftentimes in the caft-ofF 
trappings of affectation ; pedantry is very apt to 
bring it into company, and fly, fecret confciouf- 
nefs will frequently hlujh becaufe it tindcrjiands. 
I do not fay I have much to lay to its charge, 
for it is not apt to be troublefome in polite fo- 
cieties, nor do I commonly meet it even in the 
youngeft of the female fex. There is a great 
deal of bluftiing I confefs in all the circles of 
fine ladies, but then it is fo univcrfal a blulh and 
withal fo permanent, that I am far from miputing 
it always to bafhfulnefs, when the cheeks of the 
fair are tinged with rofes. However, though it 
is fometimcs an impoftor, and for that reafon 
may deferve to be difmifled, I cannot help having 
a confideration for one, that has in pad times been 
the handmaid of beauty, and therefore as merit 
has taken modefty into her fervice, I would re- 
commend to ignorance to put baflifulncfs into full 
pay and employment. 

Poliienefs 
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Poliienefs is a charming propenfity, and I would 
wifh the fine ladies to indulge it, if it were only 
by way of contraft between themfelves and the 
fine gentlemen they confort with. 1 do not think 
it is altogether becoming for a lady to plant her- 
felf in the centre of a circle with her back to the 
fire, and expert every body to be warmed by the 
contemplation of her figure or the refle^^ion of 
her countenance ; at the fame time I am free to 
confefs it an attitude, by which the man of high 
breeding is confpicuoufly diftinguifhed, and is 
charming to behold, when fet off with the proper 
accompaniments of leather breeches, tight boots 
and a jockey waiftcoat. I will not deny however 
but I have feen this pra£lifed by ladies, who have 
acquitted themfelves with 'great fpirit on the oc- 
cafion ; but then it cannot be done without cer- 
tain male accoutrements, and prefuppofes a flouch- 
ed hat, half-boots, fhort waillcoat and riding drefs, 
not to omit broad metal burtons with great letters 
engraved upon them, or the fignatureof fome hunt, 
with the indlfpenfable appendage of two long 
dangling watch-chains, which ferve to mark the 
double value people of faihion put upon their time, 
and alfo (liew the encouragement they beflow up- 
on the arts: With thefe implements the work 
may be done even by a female artift, but it is an 
art I wifh no young lady to ftudy, and I hope the 
prcfent profefTors will take no more pupils, whilft 
the academies of Humphries and Mendoza arc 
kept open for accompli flimcnts, which I think up- 
on the whole are altogether as becoming. Po- 
litenefs, as 1 coi-iceive, confills in putting people at 
their eafe in your company, and being at your eafe 
in thcir's ; modern praftice I am afraid is apt to mif- 

placc 
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place this procefs, for I obferve every body in 
fafhionable life polite enough to ftudy their own 
eafc, but I do not fee much attention paid to that 
part of the rule, which ought to be firft obferved : 
It is well calculated for thofe, who are adepts in it, 
but if ever fuch an out-of-the-way thing as a modeft 
perfon comes within its reach, the awkward novice 
is fure to be diftrefl'ed, and whilfl every body about 
him feems repofing on a bed of down, he alone is 
picketted upon a feat of thorns : Till this fhall be 
reformed by the ladies, who profefs to underftand 
politenefs, I ihall turn back to my red- book of 
forty years ago, to fee what reli6ls of the old court 
are yet amongft us, and take the mothers for my 
models in preference to their daughters. 



N° CXXV. 



*^ WHAT good do you expe6l: to do by your 
ObferversJ" faid a certain perfon to me t'other 
day : As I knew the man to be a notorious damper y 
I parried his queflioji, as I have often parried other 
plump queftions, by anfwering nothing, without 
appearing to be mortified or ofFended : To fay the 
truth I do not well know what anfwer T could have 

Sriven, had I been difpofed to attempt it : I ihall 
peak very ingenuouily upon the fubjedl to my- 
candid readers, of whofc indulgence 1 have had too 
many proofs to hefitate at committing to them all 
that is in my heart relative to our paft or future in- 
tcrcourfe and conneclion. 
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When I firft devoted myfelf to this work, I took 
it up at a time of leifure and a time of life, when 
I conceived myfelf in a capacity for the undertak- 
ing; I flattered myfelf I. had talents and materials 
fufficient to furnilh a colIe6lion of mifcellaneous 
eflays, which through a variety of amudng matter 
fhould convey inllruftion to fome, entertainment 
to moft, and difguft to none of my readers. To 
cfFe£t thefe purpofes I ftudied in the firft place"to 
fimplify and familiarize my llile by all means (hort 
of inelegance, taking care to avoid all pedantry 
and afFe6iation, and never fufFering myfelf to be 
led aftray by the vanity of florid periods and labour- 
ed declamation; At the fame time I refolved not 
to give my morals an auftere complexion, nor 
convey reproof in a magifterial tone, for I did not 
hold it neceflary to be angry in order to perfuade 
the world that I was in eariieft; As I am not the 
age's Cenfor either by office or profeffion, nor am 
pofl'efled of any fuch fuperiorities over other men 
as might juftify me in afluming a ta(k to which 
nobody has invited me, I was fenfible I had no 
claim upon the public for their attention but what 
I could earn by zeal and diligence, nor any title to 
their candour and complacency but upon the evi- 
dence of thofe qualities on my own part. As I 
have never made particular injuries a caufe for ge- 
neral complaints, I am by no means out of humour 
with the world, and it has been my conftant aim 
throughout the progrefs of thefe papers to recom- 
mend and iriftil a principle of univerfal benevolence; 
I have to the beft of my power endeavoured to fup- 
port the Chriftian character by occafional remarks 
upon the evidences and benefits of Revealed Reli- 
gion ; and as the fale and circulatioii of thefe 

volumes 
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volumes have exceeded my mod fangulne hopes, I 
am encouraged to believe that my endeavours are 
accepted, and if fo, I truft there is no arrogance 
in prefuming fome good may have refulted from 
them. 

I wifh I could contribute to render men mild and 
merciful towards each other, ^ tolerating every 
peaceable member, who mixes in our community 
without annoying its eftabliflied church : I wifh I 
could infpire an ardent attachment to our beloved 
country, qualified however with the gentled man- 
ners and a beaming charity towards the world at 
large : I wifh I could perfuade contemporaries to 
live together as friends and fellow travellers, emu- 
lating each other without acrimony, and chearing 
even rivals in the fame purfuit with that li})eral 
fpirit of patriotifm, which takes a generous intereft 
in the fuccefs of every art and fcience, that em- 
bellifli or exalt the age and nation we belong to : 
I wifli I could devife fome means to ridicule the 
proud man out of his-fol!y, the voluptuary out of 
his falfe pleafuresj if I could find one conspicuous 
example, only one, amongft the great and wealthy 
of an eftate adminiftered to my entire content, I 
ihould hold it up with exultation ; but when 1 re- 
view their order from the wretch who hoards to 
the madman who fquanders, I fee no one to merit 
other praife than of a preference upon comparifon ; 
as for the domeflic bully, who is a brute within his 
own doors and a fycophant without, the malevo- 
lent defamer of mankind and the hardened reviler 
of religion, they are charadlers fo incorrigible and 
held in fuch univerfal deteilation, that there is little 
chance of making any imprcflion upon their nature, 
and DO need for provoking any greater contempt, 

than 
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than the world is already difpofed to entertain for 
them : I am happy in believing that the time does 
not abound in fuch charafters, for my obfervations 
in life have not been fuch as fhould difpofe me to 
deal in melancholy defcriptions and defponding la- 
mentations over the enormities of the age ; too 
many indeed may be found, who are languid in the 
praAice of religion, and not a few, who are flip- 
pant in their converfation upon it ; but let thefc 
fenfelefs triflers call to mind, if they can, one 
fingle inftance of a man, however eminent for in- 
genuity, who either by what he has written, or by 
what he has faid, has been able to raife a well- 
founded ridicule at the expence of true religion ; 
enthufiafm, fuperftition and hypocrify may give 
occafion for raillery, but againft pure religion the 
wit of the blafphemer carries no edge ^ the weapon, 
when ftruck upon that fhield, (hi vers in the aflTaffin's 
hand, the point flies back upon his breaft and 
plunges to his heart. 

I have not been inattentive to the intereftsof the 
fair fex, and have done my bed to laugh them out 
of their fiftitious chara£lers : On the plain ground 
of truth and nature they are the ornaments of 
creation, but in the maze of affe£tation all their 
charms are loft. Where vice corrupts one, vanity 
betrays an hundred ; out of the many difgraceful 
inftances of nuptial infidelity upon record few 
have been the wretches, whom a natural depravity 
has made defperate, but many and various are the 
miferies, which have been produced by vanity, by 
refentment, by fafhionable diflipation, by the cor- 
ruption of bad example, and moft of all by the 
fault and negledl of the hufband. 

They 
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They have afibciated with our fex to the profit 
of their underftandings and the prejudice of their 
morals : We are beholden to them for having fof- 
tened our ferocity and difpelled our gloom ; but it 
is to be regretted that any part of that pedantic 
charafter, which they remedied in us, fhould have 
infefted their manners. A lady, who has quick 
talents, ready memory, an ambition to (bine in 
converfation, a paffion for reading, and who is 
withal of a certain age or perfon to defpair of 
conquering with her eyes, will be apt to fend her 
underftanding into the field, and it is well if fhc 
does not make a ridiculous figure before her litera- 
ry campaign is over. If the old flock of our 
female pedants were not fo bufy in recruiting their 
ranks with young novitiates, whofe underftandings 
they diftort bv their training, we would let them 
ruft out and Ipend their (hort annuity of nonfenfe 
without annoying them, but whilft they will be fe- 
docing credulous and inconfiderate girls into their 
circle, and transforming youth and beauty into un- 
natural and monftrous fhapes, it becomes the duty 
of every knight-errant in morality to fally forth 
to the refcue of thcfe hag-ridden and diftrefled 
damfels. 

It cannot be fuppofed I mean to fay that genius 
ought not to be cultivated in one fex as well as in 
the other ; the objeft of my anxiety is the prefer-' 
vation of the female charaflcr, by which I under- / 
ftand thofe gentle unaifuming manners and qualities' 
peculiar to the fex, which recommend them to our 
protection and endear them to our hearts 5 let their 
talents and acquirements be what they may, they 
fhould never be put forward in fuch a manner as to 
overfhadow and keep out of fight thofe feminine 

and 
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and proper requifitcs, which are fitted to the do- 
meftic fphere and are indifpenfable qualifications 
for the tender and engaging duties of wife and 
mother ; they are not born to awe and terrify us 
into fubje£tion by the flaihes of their wit or the 
triumphs of their underftanding ; their conqucfts 
are to be efFefted by fofter approaches, by a genu- 
ine delicacy of thought, by a fi mplicity and mo- 
defty of foul, which (lamp a grace upon every 
thmg they a6t or utter. All this is compatible 
with every degree of excellence in fcience or art ; 
in fa£t it is charafteriflic of fuperior merit, and 
amongft the many inftances of ladies now living, 
who have figured as authors or artids, there are 
very few, who are not as confpicuous for the natu- 
ral grace of chara£ler as for talents $ prattlers and 
pretenders there may be in abundance, who fortu- 
nately for the world do not annoy us any otherwife 
than by their loquacity and impertinence. 

Our age and nation have juit reafon to be proud 
of the genius of our women j the advances they 
have made within a fhort period are fcarcelv credi- 
ble, and I refledl upon them with furprize and 
pleafure; It behoves eyery young man of fafhion 
now to look well to himfelf and provide fomc fund 
of information and knowledge, before he commits 
himfelf to focieties, where the fexcs mix : Every 
thing that can awaken his ambition, or alarm his ^ 
fenfe of (hame call upon him for the exertions of 
ftudy and the improvement of his underftanding ; 
and thus it comes to pafs that the age grows more 
and more enlightened every day. 

Away then with that ungenerous praife, which -- 
is laviftied upon times paft for no other purpofe 

than 
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than to degrade and fink the time prefent upon the 
comparifon ! 

Plus vetujiis namfwoet 
Jnvidia mendaXf quam bonis prdtfent'ihus, 

Phadrus. 

I confciehtioufly believe the public happinefs of 
this peaceful sera is not to be paralleled in our an- 
nals. A providential combination of events has 
confpired to reftore our national dignity and efta- 
biiih our internal tranquillity in a manner, which 
no human forcfight could have pointed out, and 
by means, which no political fagacity could have 
provided. It is a great and fufficient praife to thofci 
in whom the conduct of affairs is repofedi that 
they have clearly feen and firmly feized the glori« 
ous opportunity. 

Let US| who profit by the blefline, give proof 
that we are deferving of it by being cordially 
affe£tioned towards one another, juft and generous 
to all our fellow-creatureS) grateful and obedient to 
our God. 



No CXXVI. 



Jam te p remit nox. H O R A T . 

I A M fitting down to begin the tafk of adding 
ii new volume to thefe cflays, when the lad day of 
the year 1789 is within a few hours of its con- 

clufion, 
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clufion, and I (hall bid farewell to this eventful 
period with a grateful mind for its having paf- 
fed lightly over my head without any extraordi- 
nary perturbation or misfortune on my part fuf- 
fered^ gently leading me towards that deflined and 
not far didant hour, when I> like it> fhall be no 
more. 

I have accompanied it through all thofe changes 
and fucceflions of feafons, which in our climate 
are fo ftrongly difcriminated ; have (harcd in the 
pleafures and productions of each, and if any little 
jars or bickerings may occafionally have ftartcd up 
betwixt us, as will fometimes happen to the bcft 
of friends, I willingly confign them to oblivioHi 
and keep in mind only thofe kind and sood offices^ 
which will pleafc on reflexion, and fcrve to en- 
dear the memory of the deceafcd. 

All days in twelve months will not be days of 
funfhine j but I will fay this for my friend in his laA 
moments, that I cannot put my finger upon one m 
the fame century, that hath given birth to more 
interefting events, been a warmer advocate for 
the liberties and rights of mankind in general, or 
a kinder patron to this country in particular : I 
could name a day (if there was any need to point 
out what is fo ftrongly impreflcd on our hearts) 
a day of gratulation and thankfgiving, which 
will ever ftand forth amongft the whiteft in our 
calendar. 

Ilic dies vere mihi fejiua atras 
Eximet curat : ego nee tumultum^ 
Nee mori per vim metuam^ tenente 

Cafare terras. Ho EAT. 

** This is indeed a feilal day, 
** A day that heals my cares and pains, 
•* Drives death and danger for away, 
^ And tells me^^Cxfar lives and reigns." 

Though 
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Though my friend in his loft moments hath in 
this and other inftances been fo confiderate of 
our happinefS) 1 am afraid he is not likely to 
leave our morals much better than he found them; 
I cannot fay that in the courfe of my duty as 
an Obferver any very ftriking inftance of amend- 
ment hath come under my notice; and though 
I have all the difpofition in life to fpeak as favour- 
ably in my friend's behalf as truth will let me, I 
am bound to confefs he was not apt to think fo fe- 
rioufly of his latter end as I could have wiflied: 
there was a levity in his condu£l, which he took 
no pains to conceal ; he did not feem to refleft up- 
on the lapfe of time, how fpeedily his fpringy 
fummery and autumn would pafs away and the 
qvinter of his days come upon him ; like Wo/fey 
be was not aware how foon the frojly the killing 
froji would nip his root : he was however a gay 
convivial fellow, loved his battle and his friend, 
pafled his time peaceably amongft us, and cer* 
tainly merits the good word of every loyal fubjefk 
in this kingdom. 

As for his proceedings in other countries, it is 
not here the reader mull look for an account of 
them ; politics have no place in thefe volumes ; but 
it cannot be denied that he has made many wi- 
dows and orphans in Europe, been an a£live agenl 
ibr the court of death, and dipped his hands deep 
in Chriftian and Mahometan blood. By the friends 
of freedom he will be <:elehrated to the lateft time. 
He has begun a bufincfs, which, if followed up by 
his fucceflbr with equal zeal, lefs ferocity and more 
difcretion, may lead to wonderful revolutions: there 
are indeed fome inftances of cruelty, which bear 
hard upon his charafter ; if feparately viewed, they 
•admit of no palliation ^ in a general light, allow? 
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ances may be made for that phrenfy, which feizes 
the mind, when impelled to great and arduous 
undertakings -, when the wound is gangrened the 
incifion muft be deep, and if that is to be done by 
coarfe inftruments and unflcilful hands, who can 
wonder if the ga(h more refcmblcs the ftab of an 
affaflin than the operation of a furgeon ? An aera 
is now opened, awful, intcrefting and fo involved 
in myftery, that the acuteft fpeculation cannot pe- 
netrate to the iflue of it: In (hort, my friend in his 
lajl moments hath put a vaft machine in motion, 
and left a taflc to futurity that will demand the 
ftrongeft hands and ableft heads to complcat ; in 
the mean time I fliall hope that my countrymen, 
who have all thofe bleffings of inheritance, which 
lefs-favoured nations arc now ftruggling to obtain 
by force, will fo ufe their liberty, that the 
reft of the world, who are not fo happy may 
think it an objc<3: worth contending for, and 
quote our peace and our profpcrity as the bed 
proofs exifting of its real value. 

Whilft my thoughts have been thus employed in 
reflefting upon the laft day of an ever-memorable 
year, I have compofed a few elegiac lines to be 
thrown into the grave, which time is now opening 
to receive his reliques. 

" The year's g^y verdure, all its charms arc gone, 

" And now comes old December chill and drear, 

" Dragging a darkling length of evening on, 

" Whilfl ail things droop, as Nature's death were near. 

" Time flies amain with broad-expanded wings, 

" Whence never yet a fmgle feather fell, 

" But holds his fpecd, and through the welkin rings 

" Of all that breathe the inexorable knell. 

** Oh ! for a moment ftop— a moment*8 fpace 
*' For recoUedion mercy might coDcede, 

" A little 
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" A little paufe for man's unthinking race 

" To ponder on that world,~^to which they fpccd.' 

" But, 'tis in vain ; old Time difdains to reft, 
" And moment after moment flits along, 
** Each with a fting to pierce the idler's breaft, 
** And ymdicate its predeceffor's wrong. 

•* Though the new-dawning year in its advance 
** With hope's gay promife may entrap the mind, 
" Let memory give one retrofped:ive glance 
" Through the bright period, which it leaves behind. 

" IEs2i of mercies ! my rapt bofom fprings 

** To meet the tranfport recoUcdion gives ; 

" Heaven's angel comes with healing on his wings ; 

" He fhakes his plumes, my country's father lives. 

" The joyful tidings o'er the diftant round 
" Of Britain's empire the four winds proclaim, 
'»* " Her fun-burnt iflands fvvell th' exulting found, 
" And farthell Ganges echoes George's name. 

" Period of blifs ! can any Britifh mufe 

" Bid thee farewell without a parting tear .? 

" Shall the hiftorian's gratitude refufe 

" His brighteft page to this recorded year ? 

" Thou Freedom's nurfing mother Ihalt be ftil'd, 
** The glories of its birth are all thine own, 
** Upon thy breafts hung th' Herculean child, 
** And tyrants trembled at its baby frown. 

" A fanguine mantle the dread infant wore, 

" Before it roU'd a ftream of human blood ; 

" Smiling it ftood, and, pointing to the fhore, 

" Beckon'd the nations from acrofs the flood. 

** Then at that awful fight, as with a fpell, 
** The cverlafting doors of death gave way, 
" Prone to the duft Oppreflion's fortrefs fell, 
" And refcu'd captives hail'd the light of day. 

" Meanwhile Ambition chas'd its fairy prize 

" With moonftruck madnefs down the Danube's dream, 

" The Turkilh crefccnt gl'ttering in its eyes, 

*•* A«d loft an empire to purfue a dream. 

« The 
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** The trampled ferpent (Superftition) wreath*d 

** Her feft*ring fcales with anguifli to and fro, 

** Torpid iKe lay, then darting forward fheathM 

** Her deadly fangs in the unguarded foe. 

" Oh Auftria ! why fo prompt to venture forth, 
" When fate now hurries thee to life's Uft goal ? 
** Thee too, thou crowned eagle of the north, 
** Death's dart arrefts, though tow'ring ta die pole. 

" Down then, Ambition ; drop into the grave ! 
** And by thy follies be diis maxim fhewn — 
** *Ti8 not the monarch's glory to enflave 
" His neighbour's empire, but to blefs his own. 

" Come then, fweet Peace ! in Britain fix thy reign, . 
. " Bid Plenty fmile, and Commerce crowd her coaft ; 
'* And may this ever-bl^ed year remain 
** Her king's, her people's, and her mufe's boaft." 
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I AM under promifc to refumc the hiftory 
of my friend Ned Drowfy, for which I was 
obliged to break off in my laft volume, N'' 122. 
The events which have fmcc occurred, fhall now 
be related. 

The reader will perhaps recolleft that th€ 
worthy Hebrew, who aflumes the name of Abra- 
hams, had juft concluded the narrative of his 
adventures, and that the next morning was ap- 
pointed for a conciliatory interview between Mrs. 
Goodifon and her father. Ned, whofe natural 
indolence had now began to give place to the mod 
aflive of all pafTions, had been fo much agitated by 

the 
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the events of the day, that we had no fooner parted 
from honed Abrahams, than he began to comment 
upon the lucky incident of our rencontre with the 
old gentlemaa at the comedy ; he feemed (Irongly 
inclined to d&al with deftiny for fome certain im- 
pulfes, which he remembered to have felt, when 
he was fo earned to go to the play ; and declared 
with much gravity, that he went thither fully prc- 
poflcfled fome good fortune would turn up : 
*< Well, to be fure," faid he, " 1 ought to rejoice 
** in the happy turn affairs have now taken, and 
" I do rejoice ; but it would have given mc infi- 
** nite delight to have fulfilled the plan I had 
" in defign for Mrs. Goodifon's accommodation ; 
" (he will now want no afliftance from me; my 
" little cottage will never have the honour of re- 
" cciving her ; all thofe fchemes are at an end ; 
" Conftantia too will be a great fortune, (he will 
" have higher views in life, and think no more of 
" me ; or, if (he did, it is not'to'be fuppofcd her 
** grandfather, who fo bitterly refcnted his daugh- 
** ter's match, will fuffer her to fall into the fame 
** offence." I muft confefs 1 thought fo entirely 
with my friend Ned in the concluding part of the(c 
remarks, that I could only advife him to wait the 
event of time, and recommend himfelf in the 
mean while as well as he could to Mr. Somerviile, 
the grandfather of Conftantia. Art and educa« 
tion, it is true, had not contributed much to Ned's 
accomplifliments, but naturehad done great things 
in his favour ; to a perfon admirably, though not 
finically, formed, (he had given a mod intercfting 
fet of features, with fuch a driking chara£lcr of 
benevolence and open honedy, that he might 
be faid to carry his heart in his countenance : 
Vol. IV. D though 
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though there was a kind of laflitude in his* deport- 
ment, the efre6^ of habits long indulged, yet his 
fenfibility was ever ready to ftart forth upon the 
firfl: call, and on thofe occafions no one would 
have regretted that he had not been trained in the 
fchool of the graces ; there was fomething then 
difplayed, which they cannot teach, and only na- 
ture in her hap'pieft moments can beftow. 

Tlie next morning produced a letter from boned 
Abrahams, full of joy for the happy reconciliation 
now eflabliflied, and inviting us to celebrate the 
day with Mrs. Som^rville and the ladies at his 
houfe. This was an anxious crifis for my friend 
Ned •, and I perceived his mind in fuch a ftacc of 
agitation, that I thought fit to flay with him for 
the reft of the forenoon : he began to form a varie- 
ty of conj<i6tures as to the reception he was likely 
to meet from the old gentleman, with no lefs a 
variety of plans for his own behaviour, and even 
of fpeeches with which he was to ulher in his firfl 
addrefTes; fometimes he funk into melancholy and 
defpair, at other times he would fnatch a gleam of 
hope, and talk himfelf into tranfports ; he was 
now, for the firft time in his life, ftudioufly con- 
triving how to fet off his perfon to the bed advan- 
tar.ci his hair was fafliionably drefl, and a hand- 
fome new fuic was tried on, during which he fur- 
veyed himfelf in the glafs with fome attention, 
and, as I thought, not entirely without a fccrct 
fatisfaftion, which, indeed, I have feen other 
gentlemen beflow upon their perfons in a much 
greater degree, with much lefs reafon for their 
excufe. 

When he was compleatly equipt, and the time 
approached for our going, ** Alas !" he cried, 

** what 
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** what does all this fignify ? I am but a clown in 
** better clothes. Why was my father fo negleft- 
" ful of my education, or rather why was I fo 
** negligent to avail myfelf of the little he allowed 
** me ? What would I not give to redeem the time 
** I have thrown away ! But 'tis in vain : I have 
** neither wit to recommend myfelf, nor addrefs 
" to difguife my want of it; I have nothing to 
*' plead in my favour, but common honour and 
" honefty ; and what cares that old hard-hearted 
" fellow for qualities, which could not reconcile 
*^ him to his own fon-in-law? he will certainly 
** look upon me with contempt. As for Conftan-. 
*^ tia, gratitude, perhaps, might in time have dif- 
** pofed her heart towards me, and my zealous 
** fervices might have induced her mother to ovcr- 
** look my deficiencies, but there is an end of that 
** only chance I had for happinefs, and I am a fool 
" to thruft myfelf into a fociety, where I am fure 
** to heap frefh fuel on my palFion, and frefli mif- 
•* fortunes on my head." 

With thefe imprefFions, which I could only 
footh but not difpel, Ned proceeded to the place of 
meeting with an aching heart and deje<[>ed counte- 
nance. We found the whole party afTembled to 
receive us, and though my friend*s embarrafTment 
difabled him from uttering any one of the ready- 
made fpceches he had digefted for the purpofe, yet 
I faw nothing in Mr. Somerville's countenance or 
addrefs, that could augur otherwife than well for 
honeft Ned ; Mrs. Goodifon was as gracious as 
poflible, afrtd Conftantia's fmile was benignity itfelf. 
Honeft Abrahams, who has all the hofpitaiity, as 
well as virtues of his forefathers the patriarchs, 
received us with open arms, and a face in which 
D 2 Nvld^- 
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wide-mouthed joy grinned mod dele£l:ab]y. It was 
with plcafurc 1 obferved Mr. Somervillc's grateful 
attentions towards him and his good dame i they 
had nothing of oftentation or artifice in them, but 
feemed the genuine eftufions of his hearty they 
convinced me he was not a man innately morofe, 
and that the refentment, fo long foftercd in his 
bofom, was efl'cctually extirpated. Mrs. Abrahams, 
in her province, had exerted herfelf to very good 
purpofe, and fpread her beard, if not elegantly, 
yet abundantlv ; Abrahams, on his part, kept his 
wine and his tongue going with inceflant gaiety 
and good-humour, and whilft lie took every op- 
portunity of drawing forth Ned's honed heart and 
natural manners to the bell advantage, I was happy 
in dlfcovcring that they did n(>t cfcapethe intuition 
of Somerville, and that he male fader progrefs 
towards his good opinion, than if he had exhibit- 
ed better breeding and lefs finccrity of charaQer. 

In the courfe of the evening the old gentleman 
told us he had determined upon taking his daughter 
and Condantia into the country with him, where 
he flattered himfelf Mrs. Goodifon would recover 
her health and fpirits fooner than in town, and at 
the fame time gave us all in turn a prefling invita- 
tion to his houfe. Abrahams and his wife excuf- 
cd themfclves on the fcore of bufinefs i but Ned, 
who had no fuch plea to make, nor any difpofition 
to invent one, thankfully accepted the propofal. 

The dayfucceeding, and fome few others, were 
paffed by Mrs. Goodifon and Condantia at Mr. 
Sometville's in the neceflary preparations and ar- 
rangements previous to their leaving lx>ndon j 
during this time Ned's diffidence and their occupi- 
lions did not admit of any interview, and their 

departure 
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departure was only announced to him by a note 
from the old p[entleman, reminding him of his 
engagement ; his fpirits were by this time fo much 
lowered from their late elevation, that he even 
doubted if he (hould accept the invitation : love 
however took care to fettle this point in his own 
favour, and Ned arrived at the place of his defti- 
nation rather as a victim under the power of a 
hopelefs paffion, than as a modern fine gentleman 
with the afTuming airs of a conqueror. The 
charms of the beautiful Conftantia, which had 
drawn her indolent admirer fo much out of his 
charadler and fo far from his home, now heighten- 
ed by the happy reverfe of her fituation, and fet 
off with all the aids of drefs, dazzled him with their 
luftrc ; and though her change of fortune and ap- 
pearance was not calculated todiminifhhispaflion, 
it fecmcd to forbid his hopes: in forrow, poverty 
and dependance fhe had infpircd him with the ge- 
nerous ambition of rcfcuing heir from a fituation 
fo ill proportioned to her merits, and, though he 
had not adtually made, he had very ferioufly medi- 
tated a propofal of marriage : He faw her now in 
a far diflferent point of view, and. comparing her 
with him'felf, her beauty, fortune and accomplifti- 
ments with his own conlcious deficiencies, he funk 
into dcfpair. This was not unobferved by Con- 
ftantia, neither did fhe want the penetration to 
difcern the caufe of it. When he had dragged on 
this wretched exiftence for fome days, he found 
the pain of it no longer fupportable, and, afliamed 
of wearing a face of woe in the houfe of happinefs, 
he tpok the hardy refolution of bidding farewell to 
« Conftantia and his hopes for ever. 

Whilft 
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Whilfl he was meditating upon this painful fub- 
je£l one evening during a folitary walk, he was 
furprized to hear himfelf accofted by the very 
perfon, from whofe chains he had determined to 
break loofc ; Conflantia was unattended, the place 
was retired, the hour was folemn, and her looks 
were foft and full of compaflion. What cannot 
love effe<Sl ? it infpired him with refolution to 
fpeak ; it did more, it fupplied him with eloquence 
to exprefs his feelings. 

Conflantia in few words gave him to underftand 
that (lie rightly guefTed the fituation of his mind; 
this at once drew from him a confeffion of his love 
aivl his defpair — of the former he fpoke little and 
with no difplay; he neither fought to recommend 
his paflion, or excite her pity ; of his own dcfcds 
he ipoke more at large, and dwelt much upon his 
want of education ; he reproached himfelf for the 
habitual indolence of his difpofition, and then, for 
the firft time, raifing his eyes from the ground, be 
Jtiirned them on Conilantia, and after a paufe ex- 
claimed, " Thank Heavv^n ! you are rcftorcd to a 
" condition, which no longer fubjefls you to the 
'^ poflible facrifice I had once the audacity to hint 
" at. Confcious as I am of my own unworthinefs 
" at all times to afpire to fuch a propofal, let me 
" do myfelf the juflice to declare that my heart 
" was open to you in the purefl fenfc ; that to 
" have tendered an afylum to your beloved mother, 
*' without enfnaring your heart by the obligation, 
" would ftfll have been the pride of my life, and 
" I as truly abhorred 10 exa6t, as you could difdain 
" to grant,' an interefted furrender of your hand : 
*' and now, lovely Conilantia, when I am about 
" to leave you in the bofom of profperity, if I 

" do 
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" do not feem to part from you with all that 
" unmixt felicity, which your good fortune ought 
" to infpire, do not reproach me for my unhappy 
" weaknefs; but recolic£l for once in your life, 
" that your charms are irrefiflible, and my foul 
" only too fufceptible of their power and too far 
** plunged into defpair, to admit of any happincfs 
" hereafter." 

At the conclufion of this fpeech Ned again fixt 
his eyes on the ground •, after a fl-.ort Clence, " I 
*^ perceive," replied Conftantia, ** that my obfer- 
** vations of late were rightly formed and you 
•* have been torturing your mind with refleftions 
" very flattering to me, but not very juft towards 
'* yoarCslf : believe me, Sir, your opinion is as 
" much too exalted in one cafe, as it is too bumble 
" in the other. As for mc, having as yet fccn 
" little of the world but its miferies, and being 
** indebtdd to the benevolence of human nature 
" for fupporting mc under them, I {hall ever look 
" to that principle as a greater recommendation in 
" the charafter of a companion for life, than the 
" moft brilliant talents or moft elegant accom- 
" plifhmcnts: in the quiet walks of life I (hall 
** cxpeft to find my enjoyments." Here Ned 
ftarted from his rcverio, a gleom of joy ruQ^cd 
upon his heart, by an involar.tary motion he had 
grafped one of her hands •, llie perceived the 
tumult her words had created, and extricating her 
hand from his — " Permit me," faid fhc, '* to 
qualify my refpe^l for a benevolent difpofition 
by remarking to you, that without activity there 
can be no virtue : I will explain myfelf more 
particularly ; I will fpeak to you with the fm- 
(perity of a friend — You are bled with excellent 

^* natural 
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*' natural endowments, a good heart and a good 
** underftanding ; you have nothing to do but to 
" fhakeoffan indolent habit, and, having youth 
** at your command, to employ the one and cul- 
" tivate the other: the means of doing this it 
** would be prefumption in me to prefcribe, but as 
*' my grandfather is a man well acquainted with 
" the world and fully qualified to give advice, I 
" fliould earneftly recommend ro you not to take 
** a haily departure before you have confulted him, 
15 and 1 may venture to promife you will never 
" repent of any confidence you may repofe in bis 
** friendship and difcretion." 

Here Conftantia put an end to the conference 
and turned towards the houfe 5 Ned flood fixt in 
deep refleftion, his mind fometimes brightening 
with hope, fometimes relapfing into defpair : his 
final determination, however, was to obev Con- 
ftantia's advice and feek an interview with Mr. 
Somerville. 



N« CXXVIII. 



THE next morning, as foon as Ned and Mr. 
Somerville met, the old gentleman took him into 
his library, and when he was feated, " Sir," faid 
he, " I fhall.fave you fome embarraflment if I 
" begin our conference by telling you that I am 
*^ well apprifed of your fentiments towards my 
*' Conftantia ; I (hall make the fame hafte to put 
" you out of fufpenfe by affuring you that I am 
** not unfriendly to your wiihes." 

This 
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This was an opening of fucli unexpeftcd joy 
to Ned, that his fpirits had nearly funk under the 
(urprizc -, he ftared wildly without power of ut- 
terance, fcarcc venturing to credit what he had 
heard ; the blood ruffied into his cheeks, and So- 
merviile, feeing his diforder, proceeded ; " When 
" 1 have faid this on my own part, underfland, 
** young gentleman, that 1 only engage not to 
" obftru6t your fucccfs, I do not, nay I cannot, 
" undertake to enfure it : that muft depend upoa 
" Conllantia ; permit me to add, it muft depend 
" upon yourlclf/' Here Ned, unable to lupprefs 
his tranfports, eagerly demanded what there could 
be in his power to do, that might advance him in 
the "good opinion and eftecm of Conftantia; fuch 
was his gratitude to the old gentleman for hiskind- 
nefs, that he could fcatce refrain from throwing 
himfclf at his feet, and he implored him inftantly 
to point out the happy means, which he would im- 
plicitly embrace, were they ever fo difficult, ever 
lo dangerous. 

" There will be neither hardiliip nor hazard," 
replied Mr. Somerville, ** in what 1 fliall advife. 
" Great things may be accomplifhed in a (hort 
*• time, where the difpofition is good and the un- 
.*' derftanding apt : though your father neglefted 
" your education, it is no reafon you Oiould negleft 
" yourfelf ; you muft fhake off your indolence 5 
** and as the firll ftep neceffary towards your 
" future comfort is to put yourfelf at eafe in point 
** of fortune, you muft make yourfelf mafter of 
*' your own eftatc ; that I fufpe^l can only be donq 
** by extricating your affairs from the hands they 
** are in ; but as this is a bufinefs, that will require 
<* the affiftance of an honeft and able agent, I (halt 
D 5 " recommend 
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*/ recommend to you my own lawyer, on whofe 
" integrity you may fecurely rely ; he will foon 
" reduce your affairs to fuch a fyflcm qf regulari- 
•" ty, that you will find it an eafy bufinefs, and 
** when you difcover how many fources of future 
" happinefs it opens to you, you will purfue it 
*' as an employment of no lefs plcafure than 
" advantage." 

To this good advice Ned promifed the fullefl 
and mod unreferved obedience ; Mr. Somerville 
refumed his fubjeft and pr<xreeded : ** When 
" you bave thus laid the foundation in oeconomy, 
*• what remains to be done will be a talk of plea- 
** fure: this will confifl in furnifhing your mind 
" and enlarging your experience, in (bort, Sir, 
** rubbing off the rufl of indolence and the preju- 
** dices of a narrow education : now for this 
** important undertaking I have a friend in my 
" eye, whofe underflanding, temper, morals and 
" manners qualify him to render you mod eflential 
" fervices : with this amiable and inflruflivecom- 
" panion I fliould in the firft place recommend 
" you to take a tourthrough.the mod interefting 
** parts of your own country, and hereafter, as 
^* occafion (ball krvCy you may, or you may not, 
** extend your travels into other, countries : this 
*' is the befl counfel I have to give you, and I 
" tender it with all poffible good wifbes for your 
«^ fucccfs." 

A plan, propofcd with fo mucb cordiality and 
holding forth fuch a reward for the accomplifbment 
of its conditions, could not fail to be embraced 
with ardour by tl^c hte defpairing lover of Con- 
flantia. The wcrtliy lawyer was prepared for the 
undertaking, and Ned was all impatience to con- 
vince 
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vince Mr. Somerville, that indolence was no loiij^er 
his ruling defccft. He gave Inftant orders for his 
journey, and then flew to Conftantia, at whofe 
feet he poured forth the humble, yet ardent, ac- 
knowledgments of a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude and love : it feemed as if love's arrow, like 
IthurkPs fpear, poflefled the magic powers of 
transformation with a touch : there was a fpirit in 
his eyes, an energy in his motions, an illumination 
over his whole perfon, that gave his form and 
features a new caft : Conftantia faw the fudden 
transformation with furprize, and as it evinced the 
flexibility of his nature and the influence of her 
own charms, (he faw it alfo with delight ; *' So 
** foon !" was her only reply, when he announced 
his immediate departure, but thofe words were 
uttered with fuch a cadence and accompanied by 
fuch a look, as to the eye and ear of love conveyed 
more meaning than volumes would contain, unaid- 
ed by fuch expreflion — " Yes, adorable Conftan- 
" tia," he exclaimed, ** 1 am now fetting forth to 
^* give the earjieft proof in my power of a ready 
" and alert obedience to the dictates of my belt 
" adviferj thefe few moments, which your condef- 
•* cenfioh indulges me with, are the only moments 
" I (hall not rigidly devote to the immediate 
" duties of my taflc ; infpired with the hope of 
** returning lefs unwotthy of ydur attention, I 
" chearfuUy fubmit to banifh myfelf from your 
" fight for a time, content to cherifti in my heart 
" the lovely image' there impreft, and flattering 
" myfelf I have the fan£lion of your good wifhes 
" for the fuccefs of my undertaking." Coaftantia 
affured him he had her good wiflies for every hap- 

ptnefs 
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pinefs in life, and, then yielding her hand to him, 
be tenderly prefTcd it to his lips and departed. 

It would be an uninterefling detail to enumerate 
the arrangements, which Ned by the inftrudlions 
of his friendly and judicious agent adopted on his 
return to Poppy-hall. His affairs had indeed been 
much negleded, but they were not embarrafled, 
fo that they were eafily put into fuch order and 
regulation, as gave him full leifure for purfuing 
other objects of a more animating nature : with 
this view he returned to his friend Mr. Somcrville, 
and was again blcft with the prefencc of Conftan- 
tia, to whom every day fecmed to add new graces : 
he was welcomed by all parties in the moll affec- 
tionate manner; Mr. Somerville, upon converfing 
with his lawyer, received a very flattering report 
of Ned's activity and attention, nor was he dif- 
pleafed to hear irom the fame authority, that his 
eftate and property far exceeded any amount, 
which the unpretending owner himfelf had ever 
hinted at. 

It was now the latter end of April, and Ned 
had allowed himfelf only a few days to prepare 
for his tour, and to form an acquaintance with the 
amiable perfon, who at Mr. Somerville's requeft 
had engaged to accompany him; their plan was to 
employ fix months in this cxcurfion through Eng- 
land and part of Scotland, during which they were 
to vifit the chief towns and principal manufafto- 
ries, and Mr. Somervillc had further contrived to 
layout their courfe, fo as to fall in with thehoufcs 
of fome of his friends by the way, where he had 
fecnred them a welcome in fuch focieties, as pro- 
mifed no lefs profit than amufemcnt to a young 
perfon in the purfuit of experience. Meafures 

had 
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had been taken to provide equipage, fervants and 
all things requifite for a travelling eftabliftiment, 
amongit ^hich a few \vell-fcle£led books were not 
forgotten^ and, thus at length equipt, Ned with 
his companion, on the firil morning of the month 
of May, having taken leave of Mr. Somerville 
and Mrs. Goodifon, and received a tender adieu 
from his beloved Conftantia, ftept reluflantly into 
his chaife, and left the fineft eyes in the creation 
to pay the tribute of a tear to the forrows of the 
fcene. 

From this period I had heard nothing of his 
proceedings till a few days ago, when 1 was fa- 
voured by him with the following letter, dated 
from the houle of iSir. bomerville : 

« Dear Sir, 

" I am juft returned from a fix months tour, in 
•* the courfe of which J have vifited a variety of 
** places and perfoos in company with a gentleman, 
" from whofe plealing focicty 1 have reaped the 
" higheil enjoyment, and, if I do not deceive 
*• myfclf, no fmall degree of profit and inftruc- 
*« tion. 

•* Before I fate out upon this excurfion I had 
** the fatisfaClion of feeing my private affairs put 
** in fuch a train, and arranged upon fo clear a 
** fyftem, that I find myfelf in poiTeffion of a fund 
** of occupation for the reft of my days in fuper- 
•* intending the concerns of my eftate, and inter- 
** efting myfelf in the welfare and profperity of 
** every peribn, who depends upon me. 

" When I returned to this charming place, the 
•* reception I met with from Mr. Somerville was 
" as flattering as can be conceived ; the worthy 

" mother 
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" mother of my beloved Conftantia was no Icfs 
" kind to me 5 but in what words can I attempt 
" to convey to you the imprelTion I felt on my 
" heart, when I was welcomed with fmiles of ap- 
" probation by the ever-adorable objefl: of my 
" afFeftion ? What tranfport did it give me, 
** when I found her anxious to enquire into every 
" circumftance, that had occurred in the courfc of 
" my travels I none were too minute for her 
" notice ; (he feemed to take an intereft in every 
" thing that had happened to me, and our con- 
*' vcrfations were renewed time after time without 
" wearinefs on her part, or any profpcft of ex- 
" haufting our fubjeft. 

" At this time I had no other expeftation but of 
" a fecond excurfion with the condudtor of the 
*' firft, and as that gentleman was in frequent 
" conference with Mr. Somerville, I took for 
" granted they were concerting the plan of a 
** foreign tour *, and though my heart was every 
" hour more and more fondly attached to Conftan- 
" tia, fo that a feparation from her was painful to 
" refleft on, yet I was refolved at all events not 
** to fwerve from my engagements with hergrand- 
^* father, and therefore held myfelf in trembling 
" expectation of another fummons to go forth : 
^* delightfully as the hours pafTed away in her 
** fociety, 1 dreaded left any fymptoms of felf- 
" indulgence (hould lower me in her opinion, or 
" create fufpicions in Mr. Somerville and Mrs. 
** Goodifon that I was in any danger of relapfing 
" into my former indolence : I therefore fcized 
" the firft opportunity of explaining myfelf to 
** thofe refpedlable friends, when Conftantia was 
** not prefcnt, and, addrcffing myfelf to Mr. 

'* Somerville, 
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** Somcrville, aflured him that I was not difpofed 
** to forget any part of his good advice, nor fo 
" much my own enemy as to evade any one of 
" thofe conditioiis, to the performance of which 
" he had annexed the hope of fo tranfccndcnt a 
" reward : confcious that he could impofc nothing 
** upon me fo hard to do, or fo painful to fuffer, 
*' which fuch a prize would not infinitely overba^ 
*' lance, I hadnoother backwardnefso^apprehen- 
" iion as to his commands, but what fprung from 
** the conviOion, that after all my efforts I muft 
** ever remain unworthy of Conflantia. 

** I fhall never forget Mr. Somerville's reply, 
" nor the a«£lion which accompanied it. My good 
** friend, faid he, (leiining over the arm of the 
" chair, and kindly taking me by the hand) it is 
** more than enough for a man to have made one 
** fuch fatal error in his life as I have done, one 
" fuch unhappy facrifice to the falfe opinions of 
** the world ; but though I have heartily repented 
** of this error, I am not fof^r reformed, as to be 
•* without ambition in the choice of a hufband for 
•* our Conftantia; no, Sir, I am ftill as ambitious 
'* as ever, but I hope with better judgment and 
** upon better principles ; I will not bate an atom 
** of virtue in the bargain I am to make ; I infift 
'* upon the good qualities of the heart and temper 
** to the laft fcruple j thefe are the eflentials which 
** I rigidly exaO, and all thefe you poflcfs; there 
*^ are indeed other, many other, incidental arti- 
" cics, which you may, or you may not, fuperadd 
** to the account ; but I am contented to ftrike 
** hands with you on the fpot, though you (hall 
•• never have fct foot upon foreign (oil. — What 
** fays my daughter tathis ? 

" When 
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" When I caft my eyes upon the countenance 
" of the moil benevolent of women, and faw it 
" turned expreifively upon me, fmiling through 
" tears, joy palpitated at my heart, whilft flic de- 
^* livered herfelf as follows: — I were of all beings 
" mod ihfenfible, could I withhold my teftimony 
" to this gentleman's merits, or my entire aflent 
" to his alliance with my daughter ; but as I have 
" ever repOfed perfeft confidence in her, and, as 
** far as I was enabled, always confulted her wiihes, 
** 1 Ihould be glad this queftion mkjht be fairly 
" and candidly referred to her unbiaUed judgment 
" for decifion : ftie is very young ; our friend 
** here is neither old in years nor experience ; both 
" parties have time before them ; ihould flie be 
** willing to hold off from the married ftate for a 
" while, ftiould (he forefee advantages in our 
" friend's undertaking a fecond tour with the fame 
" inftruclive alibciate, (whether into foreign 
" countries or nearer home) let her be the judge 
^* of what is molt likely to conduce to her future 
*' happinefs in a hufband, and as I am perfuaded 
** our friend here will praclife no unfair meafures 
*' for biading her judgment, let him confult Con- 
** ftantia's wiflies on the cafe, and as (he deter- 
•* mines fo let him a£t, arid fo let us agree. 

*' With thefe inftructions, which Mr. Somer- 
<^ ville feconded, 1 haftencd to Coullantia, and 
** without hefitation or difguife related to her what 
** had paiTed and requelled her decifion. Judge 
** (if it be poilible to judge) of my tranfports, 
" when that ingenuous, that angelic creature gave 
"' mc a reply, that left no room to doubt that I 
" was bled in the poflelTion of her heart, and that 
<< (he could not endure a fecond feparation. 

" I flew 
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" I flew to Mr. Somerville-; I fell at the feet of 
Mrs. Goodifon ; I interceded, implored and 
was accepted. Nothing ever equalled the gene- 
rofity of their behaviour. I am now to change 
my name to Somerville, at that worthy gentle- 
man's exprefs defire, and meafures are already 
in train for that purpofe. The fame abilities, 
which I am indebted to for the good condition 
of my affairs, are employed in perfefling the 
marriage fettkment, and the period now be- 
tween me and happinefs would by any other 
perfon but myfclf oe termed a very Ihort one. 
" Thus am I on the very eve of being blcft 
with the lovelieft, the divineft objcft upon 
earth, and thus have I by the good counfel of my 
friends (in which number I fhall ever reckon 

?'0u) broke the {hackles of that unmanly indo- 
ence, under which I was fmking apace into 
irretrievable languor and inCgnificance. Hence- 
forward I entreat you to regard me as a new 
man, and believe that with my name I have put 
off my infirmity. We are in daily expe£lation 
of our friendly Abrahams, ^ho is an IfraeliU 
indeed: your company would^ round our circle 
and complete the happinefs 0/ 

<^ Your ever affedionate 

^* Edward." 



N^ 
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N» CXXIX. 

I 

Faci/Uaj Animi ad partem Jiultitia rapit, 

(p. STRUS.) 

To THE OBSERVER. 

Sir, 

THE antient family of the SapiingSj whereof 
your humble fcnrant is the unworthy rcprcfenta- 
tivc, has been for many generations diftinguiflied 
for a certain pliability of temper^ which with fome 
people pafies for good-humour» and by others is 
called weaknefs ; but however the world maydiffer 
in defcribing it^ there feems a general agreement 
in the manner of making ufe of it. 

Our family eftatCi though far from contempti- 
blci is confiderably reduced from its antient fpen- 
dor> not only by an unlucky tumble that mjr 

Sandfather Sir raul got in the famous Miflifippi 
beme* but alfo by various lofiesi bad debts and 
incautious fecuritlcs, which have fallen heavy upon 
the purfes of my predecefTors at diflPercnt times ; 
but as every man mud pay for his good chnraOer, 
I dare fay they did not repent of their purchars:, 
and for my part it is a rellection that never gives 
me any dilturbancc. This aforefaid grandfather 
of mine was fuppofed to have furniflicd Cofigreve 
with the hint for his character of Sir Paul Pl'umty 
at Icaft it hath been (b whifpered to ir.c very fre- 
quently by my aunt Jemima, who was a great 
CoUcftor of fa!nily anecdotes \ and, to fpeak the 

truth, 
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truth, I am not totally without fufpicion, that a 
certain ingenious author, lately deceafed, had an 
eye towards my infignificant felf in the dramatic 
pourtrait of his Good-natured Matu 

Though I fcorn the notion of fetting my felf 
off to the public and you by panegyrics of my 
own penning, (as the manner of fomc is) yet f 
may truly fay without bonding, that I had the 
charader at fchool of being the very heft fag that 
ever came into it; and this 1 believe every gentle- 
man, who was my contemporary at Wejhninjler^ 
will do me the jullice to acknowledge: it was a 
reputation I confcfs that 1 did not earn for nothing, 
for whilft I worked the clothes off my back and 
the fkin off my bones in fcouting upon every bodv^s ^ 
errands, I was pummelled to a mummy by the 
boys, Jbe%ued up by the ufliers, flea'd alive by the 
mailers and reported for an incorrigible dunce at 
my book; a report, which under correction I 
muft think had fome degree of injuftice in it, as 
it was impoflibie for me to learn a book I was 
never allowed to open: in this period of my edu« 
cation I took little food and lefs fleep, fo that, 
whilft I (hot up in (lature after the manner of my 
progenitors, who were a tall race of men, I grew 
as gaunt as a greyhound, but having abundantly 
more fpirit than ftrength, and being voted by the 
great boys to be what is called Irue game, I was 
Tingled out as a kind of trial-cock, and pitted 
againft every nevy comer to make proof of his 
bottom in fair fighting, though I may fafely fay 
I never turned out upon a quarrel of my own 
making in all my life. Notwithftanding all thefe 
honours, which I obtained from my colleagues, I 
will not attempt to difguifc from you that I left 

th<3 
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the'fchool in difgracc, being expelled by the 
mafter, wben head of my boarding houfe, for 
not fupporting my authority over the petty boys 
belonging to it, who I mud confefs were juft then 
not in the moft orderly and correft (late of dif- 
cipline. 

My father, whofe maxim it was never to let 
trifles vex him, received me with all the good 
humour in life, and admitted me of the univcr- 
fity of Oxford : here I was overjoyed to find 
that the affair of the expulfion was fo far from 
having prejudiced my contemporaries againft me, 
that 1 was rcforted to by numbers, whofe time 
hung upon their h-ands, and my rooms became 
the rendezvous of all the loungers in the college : 
few or no fchcmes were fet on foot without me, 
and if a loofe guinea or two was wanted for the 
purpofe, every body knew where to have it : I 
was allowed a horfe for my health's fake, which 
was rather delicate, but I cannot fay my health 
was much the better for hini, as I never mounted 
his back above once or'twice, whilft my friends 
kept him in exercife morning and evening, as long 
as he lafted, which indeed was only till the hunt- 
ing feafon fet in, when the currier had his hide, 
and his fle(h went to the kennel. I muft own I 
did not excel in any of my academical exercifes, 
fave that of circumambulating; the colleges and 
public buildings with ftranjrers, who came to gaze 
about them for curiofity's fake; in this branch of 
learning 1 gained fuch general reputation as to be 
honoured with the title of Keeper of the Lions : 
neither will I difguife the frequent jobations I in- 
curred for negle6t of college duties, and particu- 
jarlv for non-attendance at chapel, but in this I 

(liouia 
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(hould not perhaps have been thought fo rcprc- 
henGbie, had it been known that my furplice never 
failed to be there, though I had rarely the credit 
of bearing it company. 

My mother died of a cold (he caught by at- 
tending fome young ladies on a water-party before 
I had been a month in the world 5 and my father 
never married again, having promifed her on her 
death-bed not to bring a ftepdame into his family, 
whilft I furvived ; I had the misfortune to lofe him 
when I was in my twenty-fecond year ; he got his 
death at a country canvafs for Sir Harry Ofier, a 
very obliging gentleman and nearly related to our 
family: I attended my father's corpfe to the grave, 
on which melancholy occafion fuch were the la- 
mentations and bewailings of all the fervants in 
the houfe, that I thought it but a proper return 
for their affe£lion to his memory to prove myfelf 
as kind a maftcr by continuing them in their 
feveral employs : this however was not altogether 
what they meant, as I was foon convinced every 
one amongft them had a remonftrance to make 
and a new demand to prefer ; the butler would 
have better perquifites, the footman wanted to be 
out of livery, the fcullion demanded tea-money, 
and the cook murmured about kitchen-ftuff. 

Though I was now a fmgle being in the 
world, my friends and neighbours kindly took 
care I fliould not be a folitary one ; I was young 
indeed and of fmall experience in the world, but 
I had plenty of counfellors: fome advi fed me to 
buy horfes they wanted to fell, others to fell 
horfes they wanted to buy : a lady of great tafte 
fell in love with two or three of my beft cows 
for their colour j they were upon her lawn the 

next 
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next day: a gentleman of extraordinary virtu 
difcovered a piaure or two in my colleftion, that 
exaftly fitted his pannels : an eminent improver, 
whom every body declared to be the firft genius of 
the age for laying out grounds, had taken mca- 
fures for tranfporting my garden a mile out of my 
fight, and floating my richeft meadow grounds 
with a lake of muddy water : as for my manfion 
and its appendages I am perfuaded I could never 
have kept them in their places, had it not been 
that the feveral projeAors, who all united in 
pulling them down, could never rightly agree in 
what particular fpot to build them up again : one 
kind friend complimented me with the nrft refufal 
of a miftrefs, whom for reafons of oeconomy he 
was obliged to part from ; and a neighbouring 
gentlewoman, whofe daughter had perhaps ftuck 
on hand a little longer than was convenient, more 
than hinted to me that Mifs had every requifite in 
life to make the married (late perfectly happy. 

In juftice however ta my own difcretion let 
me fay that I was not haflily furprized into a 
ferious mcafurc by this latter overture, nor did I 
afk the young lady's hand in marriage till I was 
verily perfuaded by her excelBve fondnefs that 
there were no other means to fave her life. Now 
whether it was the violence of her paflion before 
our marriage, that gave fome (hock to her ihtcl- 
1^6ls, or from what other caufe it might proceed 
I know not, certain however it is, that after mar- 
riage (lie became fubieft to very odd whims and 
caprices, and though I made it a point of humanity 
never to thwart her in thefe humours, yet I was 
feldom fortunate enough to pleafe her j To that, 
had I not been fure to demonftration that love for 

me 
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me was the caufe and origin of them all, I might 
have been fo deceived by appearances as to have 
imputed them to averfion. She was in the habit 
of deciding upon almoft every a£lion in her life 
by the interpretation of her dreams, in which I 
cannot doubt her great fkill, though I could not 
always comprehend the principles, on uhich (he 
applied it ; (he never failed, as foon as winter fet 
in, to dream of going to London, and our journey 
as certainly fuccceded ; 1 remember upon our ar- 
rival there the firft year after our marriage, (he 
dreamt of a new coach, and at the fame time put 
the fcrvants in new liveries, the colours and pat- 
tern of which were circumftantially revealed to 
her in deep : fometimes, (dear creature !) (he 
dreamt of winning large fams at cards, hut I am 
apt to think thofe dreams were of the fort, which 
(liould have been interpreted by their contraries; 
(lie was not a little fond of running after conju- 
rors, and deaf and dumb fortune tellers, who dealt 
in figures and caft nativities: and when we were 
in the country my barns and outhoufes were 
haunted with gypfies and vagabonds, who made 
fad havoc with our pigs and poultry : of ghofts 
and evil fpirits (lie had fuch terror, that I was fain 
to keep a cliaplaln in my houfe to exorcife the 
chambers, and when bufinds called me from 
home, the good- man condefcended fo hr to her 
fears, as to fleep in a little clofet within her call 
in cafe (he was troubled in the night ; and I mull 
fay this for my friend, that if there is any truft to 
be put in flefli and blood, he was a match for the 
bcil fpirit that ever walked : the had all the fenfi- 
bility in life towards omens and prognoftics, and 
though. F guarded every motion and a£lion, that 

might 
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might give any poflible alarm to her, yet my un- 
happy awkwardnefles were always boding ill luck, 
and I had the grief of heart to hear her declare iu 
her laft moments, that a capital overfight I had 
been guilty of in handing to her a candle with an 
enormous winding-flieet appending to it was the 
immediate occafion of her death and my irre- 
parable misfortune. 

My fecond wife I married in mere charity and 
compaflion, bccaufe a young, fellow, whom (he 
was engaged to, had played her a bafe trick by 
fcandaloufly breaking off the match, when the 
wedding clothes were bought, the day appointed 
for the wedding, and myfelf invited to it. Such 
tranfaftions ever appeared (hocking to me, and 
therefore to make up her lofs to her as well as I 
was able, I put myfelf to extraordinary charges 
for providing her with every thing handfome 
upon our marriage : Che was a fine woman, loved 
fliew and was particularly fond of difplaying her- 
felf in public places, where (he had an opportunity 
of meeting and mortifying the young man, who 
had behaved fo ill to her : fhe took this revenge 
againft him fo often, that one day to my great 
furprize I difcovered that (he had eloped from 
me and fairly gone off with him. There was 
fomething fo unhawlfome, as I thought, in this 
proceeding, that 1 (hould probably have taken 
legal meafures for redrefs, as in like cafes other 
hufbands have done, had I not been diverted from 
my purpofe by a very civil note from the gentle- 
man himfelf, wherein he fays — " That being a 
" younger fon of little or no fortune, he hopes I am 
•* too much of a gentleman to think of reforting 
'* to the vexatious meafures of the law for rcvcng- 

" ing 
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^* ing myfelf upon him ; and, as a proof of his 
" readincfs to make me all the reparation in his 
" power in an honourable way, he begs leave to 
" inform me, that he fhall moft refpeftfully 
" attend upon me with either fword or piftols, or 
" with both, whenever I (hall be pleafed to lay 
" my commands upon him for a meeting, and 
*' appoint the hour and place." 

After fuch atonement on the part of the offen- 
der, I could no longer harbour any thoughts of a 
jdivorce, efpecially as my younger brother the 
parfon has heirs to continue the family, and feems 
to think fo entirely with me in the bufinefs, that 
I have determined to drop it altogether, and give 
the parties no further moleftation ; for, as my 
brother very properly obferves, it is the part of a 
chriClian to forget and to forgive ; and in truth I 
fee no rcafon why I fhould dillurb them in their 
enjoyments, or return evil for good to an obliging 
gentleman, who has taken a tafk of trouble off 
my hands, and fet me at my eafe for the reft of 
my days; in which tranquil and contented ftate 
of mind, as becomes a man, whofe inheritance is 
philanthropy, and whofe mother's milk hath been 
the milk of human kindnefs, I remain in all bro- 
therly charity and good v/ill, 

Your's and the world's friend, 

Simon Sapling, 
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N CXXX. 

DEMOPHILI SENTENTIA. 

" He, w'o another's' peace annoys, 
" By the lame a(51 his own deflroys." 

To THE OBSERVER. 

AST have lived long enough to repent of a 
fatal propcnfity, that has led me to commit many 
offences, not the lefs irkfome to my prefent feel- 
ings for the fecrecy, vt-ith which I contrived to 
execute them, and as thefc can now be no other- 
wife atoned for than by a frank confeiTion, I have 
rcfolved upon this moJe of addreiTmg myfelf to 
you. Few people chnfe to difplay their own 
chara6ters to ihe world in fuch colours as I (hall 
give to mine, but as I have mangled fo many 
reputations in my tinic without mercy, I (liould 
be the meaneO: of mankind if I fpared my own ; 
and being now about to fpeak of a pcrfon, whom 
no man loves, I may give vent to an acrimony, at 
which no man can take offence. If I have been 
troublefome to others, 1 am no lefs uncomfortable 
to myfelf, and amidfl vexations without number 
the greatcft of all is, that there is not one, which 
does not originate from myfelf. 

I entered upon life with many advantages na- 
tural and acquired; I am indebted to my parents 
for a liberal education, and to nature for no con- 
temptible Ihare of talents : my propenfities were 

uot 
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not fuch as betrayed me into difTipation and ex- 
travagance : my mind wa« habitually of a fludious 
caft 5 I had a paflion for books, and began to col- 
left them at an early period of my life : to them 
I devoted the greateft portion of my time, and had 
my vanity been of a fort to be contented with the 
literary credit I had now acquired, I had been 
happy; but I was ambitious of convincing the 
world I was not the idle owner of weapons, 
which 1 did not know the ufe of ; I feized every 
fafe opportunity of making my pretenfions re- 
fpefted by fuch dabblers in the belles Icttres, who 
paid court to me, and as I was ever cautious of 
ftepping an inch beyond my tether on thefe occa- 
fions, I foon found myfelf credited for more learn* 
ing than my real (lock amounted to. I received 
all vifitors in my library, affeded a fludious air, 
and took care to furnifli my tabic with volumes of 
a feleft fort ; upon thefe I was prepared to defcant, 
if by chance a curious friend took up any one of 
them, and as there is little fame to be got by tread- 
ing in the beaten track of popular opinion, I fome- 
times took the liberty to be eccentric and paradoxi- 
cal in my criticifms and cavils, which gained mc 
great refpcft from the ignorant, (for upon fuch 
only I took care to praclife this chicanery) fo that 
in a fhort time 1 became a fovcrcign diflator 
within a certain fet, who looked up to me for 
fecond hand opinions in all matters of literary 
tafte, and faw myfelf inaugurated by my flatterers 
cenfor of all new publications. 

My trumpeters had now made fuch a noife in 

the world, that 1 began to be in great rcquell, and 

men of real literature laid out for my acquaint-. 

anccj but here I aftcd with a coldnefs, that was 

E 2 ill 
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in me conftitutional as well as prudential : I v :'.s 
refolved not to rifle my laurels, and throw away 
the fruits of a triumph fo cheaply purchafed : 
folicitations, that would have flattered others, only 
alarmed n e ; fuch was not the fociety I delighted 
in; again ft fuch attacks I entrenched myfelf with 
the mofl jealous caution : If however by accident 
I was drawn out of my faftnefles, and trapped 
unawares into an ambufcade of wicked wits, I 
armed myfelf to meet them with a triple tier of 
fmiles ; I primed my lips with fuch a ready charge 
of flattery, that when I had once engaged them in 
the pleafing contemplation of their own merits, 
they were feldom difpofed to fcrutinize into mine, 
and thus in general I contrived lo efcape undeteft- 
ed. Though it was no eafy matter to extort an 
opinion from me in fuch companies, yet fometimes 
1 was unavcidably entangled in converfation, and 
then I was forced to have recoutfe to all my ad- 
drefs; happily my features were habituated to a 
fmile .of the moll convertible fort, for it would 
anfwer the purpofea of affe£led humility as well 
•as thofe of aftual contempt, to which in truth it 
was more congenial : my opinion, therefore, upon 
any point of controverfy flattered both parties and 
befriended neither; it was calculated to imprefs 
the company with an idea that I knew much more 
than I profeft to know; it was in ftiort fo infinuat- 
ing, fo fubmittcd, fo heiitating, that a man muft 
have had the heart of Nero to have perfecuted a 
being fo abfolutely inoflTcnfive; but thefc facrifices 
coft me dear, for they were foreign to my nature, 
and, as I hated my* fuperiors, I avoided their 
fociety. 

Having 
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Having fufficiently dlflinpuifhecl myfelf as a 
critic, I now began to meditate feme fccret at- 
tempts as an author ; but in thefe the fame cau- 
tion attended me, and my performances did not 
rife above a little fonnet, or a parody, which I 
circulated through a few hands without a name, 
prepared to difavow it, if it was not applauded to 
my wifhcs : I alfo wrote occafional cflays and 
paragraphs for the public prints, by way of try- 
ing my talents in various kinds of (lile ; by thefc 
experiments I acquired a certain facility of imi- 
tating other people's manner and difguifing my 
own, and fo far my point was gained ; but as for 
the fecret fatisfadion I had promifed myfelf in 
hearing my produdions applauded, of that I was 
altogether difappointed } for though I tried both 
praife and difpraife for the purpofe of bringing 
them into notice, I never had the pleafure to be 
contradided by any man in the latter cafe, or 
feconded by a living foul in the former : I had 
circulated a little poem, which cod me fome 
pains, and as I had been flattered 'with the ap- 
plaare it gained from feveral of its readers, I put 
It one evening in my pocket, and went to the 
houfe of ^ certain perfon, who was much rcforted 
to by men of genius : an opportunity luckily of- 
fered for producing my manufcript, which I was 
prepared to avow as foon as the company prefent 
had given fentence in its favour : it was put into 
the hands of a dramatic author of fome celebrity, 
who read it aloud, and in. a manner as I thought 
that clearly anticipated his difgull : as foon there- 
fore as he had finilhed it and demanded of me if 
I knew the 'author, I had no hefitation to declare 
that I did not — Then I prefume, rejoined he, it is 

no 
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no offence to (ay I think it the mcrcft trafli I ever 
read— None in life, I replied, and from that 
moment held him in everlafting hatred. 

Difguiled with the world I now began to dip 
my pen in gall, and as foon as I had (ingled out 
a proper objeft for my fpleen, I looked round him 
for his weak fide, where I could place a blow to 
bed effe£l, and wound him undifcovered : the 
author abovementioncd hud a full fliarc of my 
attention ; he was an irritable man, and I have 
feen him agonized with the pain, which my very 
(hafts had given him, whiKl I was forcmofl to 
arraign the fcurrility of the age and encourage 
him to difregard it : the praftice I had been in of 
maiking my ilile facilitated my attacks upon every 
body, who either moved my envy, or provoked 
my fplcen. 

The meaneft of all paflions had now taken entire 
pofleflion of my heart, and I furrendered myfelf 
to it without a flruggle : flill there was a con- 
fcioufnefs about me, that fuuk me in my own 
efteem, and when I met the eye of a man, whom 
I had fecretly defamed, I felt abaflied ; focicty 
became painful to me 5 and I (lirunk into retire- 
ment, for my felf-efteem was loft; though I had 
gratified my malice, I had deftroyed my comfort ; 
I now contemplated myfelf a folitary being at the 
very moment when I had every requifite of for- 
tune, health and endowments to have recom- 
4TieiKied me to the world, and to thofe tender ties 
and engagements, w]ui:h are natural to man and 
conftitute his belt enjoyments. 

The folitude, I reforted to, made me every day 
more morofe, and fupplied me with reflections 
that rendered me intolerable to myfelf and unfit 

for 
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for fociety. I had reafon to apprehend, in fpite 
of all my caution, that I was now narrowly 
watched, and th.vt (Irong fufpicions were taken 
up again ft me ; when as 1 was feafting my 
jaundiced eye one morning with a certain newf- 
paper, which 1 wr»s in the habit of employing as 
the vehicle of my venom, I was ftartled at dif- 
coverinjT myfelf confpicuoufly pointed out in an 
angry column as a cowardly dcfamcr, and menaced 
"with pcrfonal chaftifement, as foon as ever proofs 
could be obtained againft me; and this threaten- 
ing denunciation evidently came from the very 
author, who had unknowingly given me fuch 
umbrage, when he recited my poem. 

The fight of this refentful paragraph was like 
an arrow to my brain: habituated to Ikirmifh only 
behind entrenchments, I "was ill prepared to turn 
into the open field, and had never put the queftion 
to my heart, how it was provided for the emer- 
gency : In early life I had not any reafon to fuf- 
pc£t my courage, nay it was rather forward to 
meet dccafions in thofe days of innocence; but the 
meannefs I had lately funk into, had fapped every 
manly principle of my nature, and 1 now dis- 
covered to my forrow, that in taking up the lurk- 
ing malice of an aiTcilTin, I had loil the gallant 
fpirit ol a gentleman. 

Tr>t:re was Hill one alleviation to my terrors: it fo 
chanced that I waf> not the author of the particular 
liucl, which my accuicr had imputed to me; and 
though I had been father of a thoufand others, I 
feit myfelf fupporced by truth in almolt the only 
charge, agaiiiil which I could have fairly appealed 
to if. It feemed to me therefore advifeable to lofe 
no cimc in exculpating myfelf from the accuGition, 

yet 
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yet to feek an interview with this irafcibic man was 
a fervicc of fome danger : chance threw the oppor- 
tunity in my way, which I had probably elfe 
wanted fpirit to invite ; I accofled him with all 
imaginable civility and made the ftrongeft aflevera- 
tions of my innocence: whether I did'^this with a 
fervility that might aggravate his fufpioions, or that 
he had others imprefTed upon him befides thofe I 
was labouring to remove, fo it was, that he treat- 
ed all I faid with the mod contemptuous incredu- 
lity, and elevating his voice to a tone, that petrified 
me with fear, bade me avoid his fight, threatening 
me both by wOrds and a£lions in a manner too 
humiliating to relate. 

Alas ! can words exprefs my feelings ? Is there 
a being more wretched than myfelf ? to befriend- 
lefs, an exile from fociety and at enmity with my- 
felf is a fituation deplorable in the extreme: let 
what I have now written be made public 5 if I 
could believe my fhame would be turned to others' 
profit, it might perhaps become lefs painful to my* 
felf ; if men want other motives to divert them 
from defaniation, than what their' own hearts 
fupply, let them turn to my example, and if they 
will not be reafoned, let them be frightened out of 
their propenfity. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Walter Wormwood. 

The cafe of this correfpondent is a melancholy 
one, and I have admitted his letter, becaufe I do 
not doubt the prefent good motives of the writer ; 
but 1 (hall not eafily yield a place in thefc eflays to 

chara<Slers 
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charafters fo difguftlng, and reprefentations fo 
derogatory to human nature The hiftorians of 
the day, who profefs to give us intelligence of 
what is pafling in the world, ought not to be con- 
demned, if they fometimes make a little free with 
our foibles and our follies j but downright libels 
are grown too dangerous, and fcurrility is become 
too dull to find a market ; the pillory is a great 
reformer. The detail of a court drawing-room, 
though not very edifying, is perfeftly inoffefifive j 
a lady cannot greatly pomplain of the liberty of 
the prefs, if it is contented with the humble tafk 
of celebrating^ the workmanfliip of her mantua- 
maker : as- for fuch inveterate malice, as my cor- 
refpondent Wormwood defcribes, I flatter myfelf 
it is very rarely to be found : I can only fay, that 
though I have often heard of it in converfation, 
and read of it in books, I do not mcct^n human 
nature originals fo ftrongly featured as their paint- 
ings; amongfl a fmall colleftion of fonnets in 
manufcript, defcriptive of the human paiTions, 
which has fallen into my hands, the following lines' 
upon Envy^ as coinciding with my fubjeft, (hali 
conclude this paper. 

E N V r. 

" Oh ! never let me fee that (hape again, 
" Exile mc rather to fome favage den, 

« Far from the focial haunts of men ! 
** Horrible phantom, pale it was as death, 
** Confumption fed upon its meager cheek, 
" And ever as the fiend cffay'd to fpeak, 
" DreadfoJly fteam'd its peftilential breath. 

** Fang*d like the wolf it was, and all as gaunt, 
** And ftill it prowl'd arotmd us and around, 

** Rolling its fquinting eyes a&aunt, 
<' Wherever human liappinefs was found. 

** Furious 
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" Furious thereat, the felf-tormcnting fpritc 
" Drew forth an afp, and (terrible to fight) 
" To its left pap the envcnom*d reptile preft, 
** Which gnaw'd and worm'd into its torturM brcaft. 

" The defperate fuicidc with pain 

** Writh*d to and fro, and yell'd amain ; 

*' And then with hollow, dying cadence criefr— 

" It is not of this afp tliat £>ivy dies; 

" *Tis not this reptile's tooth, that gives the fmart ; 

** *Ti8 others* happinefs, tliat gnaws my heart." 



N« cxxxi. 

j^Iter in ob/equium plus aquo pronus^ et imi 
Derifar letlif ftc nutum diviiis horret^ 
Sic iterat voces^ et verba cadetitia toUit. 

HORAT. 

I AM bewildered by the definitions, which 
metaphyfical writers give us of the human paf- 
fions; I can underftand the charafters of Tkec^ 
phrajlusy and am entertained by his (ketches; but 
when your profound thinkers take the fubjeft in 
hand, they appear to mc to dive to the bottom of 
the deep in fcarch of that, which floats upon its 
furface ; if a man in the heat of anger would de- 
fcribe the movements of his mind, he might paint 
the temped to the life ; but as fuch dcfcriptions 
are not to be expedled, moral eflayifts have fubfU- 
tuted pcrfonification in their place, and by the 
plcafing iiuroduftion of a few natural incidents 

form 
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form a kind of little drama, in which they make 
their fi£litious hero defcribe thofe follies, foibles 
^nd pafTions, which they who really feel them, 
are not fo forward to confeft. 

When Mr. Locke in his mfny on the Human 
Under jlaridiitg defcribes all pity as partaking of 
'contempt, I cannot acknowledge that he is fpeak- 
ing of pity, aS I feel it ; wTien I pity a fellow 
creature in pain (a woman, for inflance, in the 
throes of childbirth) I cannot fubmit to own there 
is any ingredient of fo bad a quality as contempt 
in my pity: but if the metaphyficians tell me that 
1 do not know how to call my feelings by their 
right name, and thdt my pity is not pity properly 
io defined, I will not pretend to difpute with any 
gentleman, whofe language I do not underdand, 
and only beg permiffion to enjoy a fenfalion, 
which I call pity, without indulging a propenfity, 
which he calls contempt. 

The flatterer is a charader, which the moralifts 
and wits of all times and all nations have ridiculed 
more feverely and more fuccefsfully than almoft 
any other ; yet it dill exifls, and a few pages 
perhaps would not be mifapplied, if I was to make 
room for a civil kind of gentleman of this defcrip- 
tion, (by name Billy Simper) who, having feen 
his failings in their proper light of ridicule, is' 
willing to expofe them to public view for the 
amufement it is hoped, if not for the ufe arid 
benefit, of the reader. 

I beg leave therefore to introduce Mr. Billy 
Simper to my candid friends and prote£lors, 
and ihall leave him to tell his ftory in his ewn 
words.- 

I am the younger fon of a younger brother: 
my father qualified himfelf for orders in the uni- 

verCit^ 
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verfity of Aberdeen, and by tbe belp of an infinu- 
ating addrefs, a foft counter-tenor voice, a civil 
fmilc and a happy flexibility in the vertebrae of 
his backTbone, recommended himfelf to the good 
graces of a right reverend patron, who after a 
due courfe of attendance and dcpendance pre- 
fented him to a comfortable benefice, which 
enabled him to fupport a pretty numerous family 
of children. The good bifliop it feems was paf- 
fionately fond of the game of chefs, and my father, 
though the better player of the two, knew how to 
make a timely move fo as to throw the victory into 
his lordfhip's hands after a hard battle, which was 
a triumph very grateful to his vanity, ^nd not a 
little ferviceabie to my father's purpofcs. 

Under this expert profefibr 1 was inftrufted in 
all the fhifts and movements in the great game of 
life, and then fent to make my way in the world 
as well as I was able. My firfl objc6l was to pay 
my court to my father's elder brother, the head of 
our family j an enterprize -not lefs arduous than 
important. My uncle Antony was a widower, 
parfimonious, peevifh, an.d reclufe •, he was rich 
however, egregioufly felf-conceited, and in his 
own opinion a deep philofophcr and meta^hy- 
fician 5 by which I would be underftood to fay 
that he doubted every thing, difputed every thing 
and believed nothing. He had one fou, his only 
child, and him he had lately driven out of doors 
and difinherited for nonfuiting him in an argu- 
ment upon the immortality of the foul ; here then 
W4S an opening no prudent man could mifs, who 
fcortled to fay his foul was his own, when it flood 
in the way of his interefl : and as I was well 
tutorad beforehand, I no fooner gained admifTion 

to 
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to the old philofopher, than I fo far worked my, 
way into his good graces, as to be allowed to take 
poficffion of a truckle-bed in a fpare garret of the 
family manfion : envy muft have owned (if envy 
could have looked afquint upon fo humble a fitu- 
ation as mine was) that, confidering what a game 
I had to play, I managed my cards well ; for uncle 
Antony was an old dog at a difpute^^ and as that 
cannot well take place, whilft both parties are on 
the fame fide, I was forced at times to make battle 
for the good of the argument, and -feldom failed 
to find Antony as compleatly puzzled with the 
zig-zaggerics of his metaphyfics, as uncle Toby 
of more worthy memory was with the horn-works 
and counterfcarps of his fortifications. 

Amongft the various topics, from which An- 
tony's ingenuity drew matter of difpute fome were 
fo truly ridiculous, that if I were fure my reader 
■was as much at leifure to hear, as I am juft now 
to relate them, I (liould not fcruple the recital. 
One morning having been rather long-winded in 
defcribing the circumflanccs of a dream, that had 
difturbed his imagination Jn the night, I thought 
it not amifs to throw in a remark in the M'ay of 
confolation upon the fallacy of dreams in general. 
This was enough for him to turn over to the other 
fide and fupport the credit of dreams totis viribus : 
I now thought it advifable to trim, and took a 
middle courfe between both extremes by humbly 
conceiving dreams might be fometimes true and 
fometimes falfe : this he contended to be non- 
fenfe upon the face of it, and if I woufd under- 
take to (hew they were both true and falfe, he 
would engage to prove by found logic they could 
be neither one nor the othef ; — " But " why 
*' do we begin to talk," added he, " before, we 
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** fettle what we are to talk about ? What kind of 
" dreams arc you fpeaking of, and how do you 
" diflinguifli dreams ?'* — " I fee no diftindlion 
" between them," I replied ; " Dreams vifit our 
** fancies in fleep, and are all, according to 
'^ Mr. Locke's idea, made up of the waking man's 
« thoughts." — •* Does Mr. Locke fay that .?" 
exclaimed my uncle. " Then Mr. Locke's an 
" impoftor for telling you fo, and you are a fool 
•' for believing him: wifer men than Mr. Locke 
*^ have fettled that matter many centuries before 
" he was born or even dreamt of ; but perhaps 
" Mr. Locke forgot to tell you how many precife 
" forts of dreams there are, and how to denomi- 
" n.it* and define them ; perhaps he forgot that 
" I fay." I confeffeci that V neither knew any 
thing of the matter myfelf, nor did I believe the 
author alluded to had left any clue towards the 
difcovery. 

" I thought as much," retorted my uncle An- 
tony in a tone of triumph, " and yet this is the 
** man who fets up for an iiivefligator of the 
" human underftanding ^. but I will tell you, Sir, 
" though he could not, that there arc neither 
" more nor lefs than five feveral forts of dreams 
" particularly diftingaifhad, and I defy even the 
" (even lleepers themfelves to name a fixth. The 
" firft of thefe was by the Greeks denominated 
" OneiroSy by the Latins Somniumy (fimply a 
" Dream) and you mufl be afleep to dream it." 
" Granted," quoth L " What is granted V re- 
joined the philofopher, " Not that lleep is in all 
<* cafes indifpenfablc to the man who dreams." — 
" Humph !" quoth L — My uncle proceeded. 

** The fecond fort of dreams you fliall under- 
" (land was by the aforefaid Greeks called 

" Orama^ 
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'^ Oramay by the Latins ViftOy or as we might fay 
" a vifton 5 in this cafe take notice you may be 
*^ afleep, or you may be awake, or neither, or as 
*' it were between both ; your eyes may be (hut, 
** or they may be open, looking inwards or out- 
" wards or upwards, either with fight or without 
•* fight, as it pleafes God, but the vifton you muft 
" fee, or how elfe can it rightly be called a vifion ?" 
." True,'* replied I, " there is a fe£l who are parti- 
" cularly favoured with this kind of vifions.^ 
** Prythee, don't interrupt me," faid my uncle, and 
again went on. 

" The third fort of dreams to fpeak according 
** to the Greeks we (hall call Chrcmatifmos ^ ac- 
" cording to the Latins we muft denominate it 
** Oraculum^ (an oracle ) ; now this differs from 
" a v'lftoriy in as much as it may happen to a man 
*^ born blind as well as to Argus himfelf,^or he 
** has nothing for it but to liften, underftand and 
" believe, &nd whatever it tells him (hall come 
" true, though it never entered into his head to 
** preconceive one tittle of what is told ; and 
** where is Mr. Locke and his waking thoughts 
*< here ?" — '* He is done for," lanfwered, "there 
" is no difputing againft an oracle." 

" The fourth fort," refumed he, " is the Enup^ 
*' iion of the aforefaid Greeks and anfwers to the 
** Latin hijommum^ which is in fa6t a dream and 
" no dream, a kind of refverie^ when a mandofcs 
" between deeping and' waking and builds caflles 
** (as we fay) in the air upon the ramblings of his 
** own fancy. 

** .The fifth and lad fort of dreams is by Greeks 
" and Latins mutually. flikd P/j^/z/fl/;/;^, a word 
" adopted into our ov/n language by the grcateft 
** poet, who ever v/rote in it : now ihis phaninfma 
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*' is a vifi ration peculiar to the firft mental abfence 
" or Cumber, when the man fancies himfelf yet 
'^ waking, and in fa£): can fcarce be called afleep ; 
*^ at which time (Irange images and appearances 
** fecm to float before him and terrify his imagi- 
** nation. Here then you have all the feveral de- 
'^ nominations of dreams perfe£lly diftinguilhed 
•' and defined," quoth the old fophift, and throw- 
Mig himfelf back in his chair with an air of tri- 
umph, waited for the applaufe, which I was not 
backward in beftowing upon this pedantic farrago 
of dogmatizing dullnefs. 

It will readily be believed that my uncle Antony 
did not fail to revive his favourite controverfy, 
which had produced fuch fatal confequences to his 
difcarded fvon : in faft he held faft with thofe an- 
tient philofophers, who maintained the eternity of 
this material world, and as he faw no period when 
men would not be in exiftence, no moment in 
time to come when mortality fhall ccafe, he by 
confequence argued that there could be no mo- 
ment in time, when immortality (hall commence. 
There were other points refpefting this grand 
(tumbling -block of his philofophy, the human 
foul, upon which he was equally puzzled, for he 
fided with Ariftotle againft Plato in the unintelli- 
gible controverfy concerning its power of motion : 
but whilft my uncle Antony was thus unluckily 
wedded to the wrong fide in all cafes, where rea» 
fon ought to have been his guide, in points of 
mere quibble and fophiftry, which reafon has no- 
thing to fay to, and where a wife man would take 
neither fide, he regularly took both, or hung fuf- 
pended between them like Socrates in the baf- 
ket. 

Of 
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Of this fort was the celebrated qucftion — Ovum- 
ne prius fuerity an gollitm — viz. " Whether the 
egg was anterior to the hen, or the hen to the 
egg/' — This enquiry never failed to intereft his 
paffions in a peculiar degree, and he found fo much 
to fay on both fides, that he could never well de- 
termine which fide to be of ; at length however, 
hoping to bring it to feme point, he took up |hc 
caufe of Egg rerfus Hen, and having compofed a 
Jearned eflay, publiliied it in one of the monthly 
magazines, as a lure to future coneroverfialids.^ 
This eflay he had fo often avowed in my hearing, 
and piqued himfelf fo highly upon it, that I muft 
have been dull indeed not to underftand how to 
flatter him upon it •, but when he had found month 
after month flip away, and nobody mounting the 
ftage upon his challenge, he felt angry at the con- 
tempt with which his labours were pafledover, and 
without imparting to me his purpofe, furnifhed 
the fame magazine with a counter-eflTay, in which 
his former argument was handled with an afpcrity 
truly controvcrfial, and the hen was triumphantly 
made to cackle over the new-laid egg decidedly 
pofterior to herfelf. 

I am inclined to think that if Antony had any 
partiality, it was not to this fide ; but as the fe- 
cond eflay was clearly pofterior to the firft (what- 
ever the egg may have been to the hen) it had the 
advantage of being couched in all the fpirit of a 
reply with an agreeable tinge of the malice of one, 
fo that when at length it came down printed in a 
fair type, and refpeftfully placed in the front of 
the long-wlflit-for magazine, his heart beat with 
joy, and calling out to me in a lofty tone of coun- 
terfeited anger, as he run his eye over it — " By 

** the 
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" the borns of Jupiter Ammon," quoth he, ** here 
" is a fellow has the confidence to enter the lift 
" agairift me in the notable queftion x>{ the egg." 
" Then I hope you will break that egg about his 
** cars," replied I. — " Hold your tongue, puppy, 
" and liften," quoth the fophift and immediaiely 
began to read. At every paufe I was ready with 
a pooh ! oc a pifh ! which I hooked in with every 
mark of contempt I could give it both by accent 
and a£^ion. At the conclufion of the eflay my 
uncle Antony (hut the book and demanded wha,t I 
thought of the author — " Hang him," I exclaim- 
ed, " poor Grub-ftreet Garreteer ; the fellow is 
" too contemptible for your notice ; he can nei- 
" ther write nor reafon ^ he is a mere ignoramus, 
" and does not know the commoneft rules of lo- 
" gic 5 he has no feature of a critic about him, 
** but the malice of one." — ** Hold your tongue," 
gried Antony, no longer able to contain himfclf, 
** you are a booby ; 1 will maintain it to be as 
** fine an efTay as ever was written." — With ihefe 
words he fnatched up the magazine and departed 5 
I faw no more of him that night, and early next 
morning was prefented by a fervant with the fol- 
lowing billet — " The Grub-ftreet Garreteer finds 
" himfclf no longer fit company for the fagacious 
*' Afr. William Simper ; therefore dcfires him 
** without lofs of time to fcek out better fociety 
*' than that of a mere ignorumus^ ivho does tuA 
** ktioiv the common ru es cf logic : one rule how- 
** ever he makes bold to lay down, which is, 
** Never again to fee the face of an impertinent 
" upftart, called William Simper, whilft he re- 
^* mains on this earth." 

A. S. 

N> 
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N° cxxxir. 



Sunt verba et voces^ quibus hunc len'ire dolorem 
PojffiSf et magnatn morbi deponere partem, 

HORAT. 

DRIVEN from my uncle Antony's doors 
by my unlucky miftake between the hen and her 
cgg> niy cafe would have been defperate, but that 
I had yet one (Iring left to my bow, and this was ' 
my aunt Mrs, Sufatina Simper^ who lived within 
a few miles of my uncle, but in fuch declared hof- 
tility, that I promifed myfelf a favourable recep- 
tion, if I could but flatter her animofity with a 
fufficient portion of inventive \ and for this I 
deemed myfelf very tolerably qualified, having. fo 
much good-will to the bufmefs, and no flight in- 
ducements to fpur me to it. 

My aunt, who was an aged maiden, and a vale- 
tudinarian, was at my arrival clofetted with her 
apothecary ; upon his departure I was admitted to 
my audience, in which I acquitted myfelf with all 
the addrefs I was mafter of ; my aunt heard my 
(lory through without interrupting me by a finglc 
word 5 at lad, fixing her eyes upon me, (he faid, 
** 'Tis very well, child ; you have faid enough ; 
" your uncle's chara£ler I perfectly undcrftand \ 
'* look well to your own, for upon that will de- 
** pend the terms you and I (hall be upon." — She 
now took up a phial from the table and furveying 
it for fome time, faid to me — " Here is a noftrum 
" recommended by my apothecary, that promifcs 

" great 
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** great things, but perhaps contains none of the 
** wondrous properties it profeflcs to have : the 
** label fays it is a carminative, fedative mixture ; 
** in other words, it will expel vapours and fpafms, 
** and quiet the mind and fpirits : Do you think 
*^ it will make good what it promifes ?" So whim- 
Heal a queftion put. to me at fuch a moment con- 
founded me not a littk, and I only murmured out 
a reply, that I hoped it would — " Take it then," 
faid my aunt, " as you have faith in it ; fwallow 
** it yourfelf, and when I fee how it operates with 
** you, I {hall have more confidence in it on my 
** own account." — I was now in a more awkward 
dilemma than ever, for fhe bad emptied the dofc 
into a cup, and tendered it to me in fo peremptory 
a manner, that, not knowing how to excufc myfclr, 
and being naturally fubmiffive, t fdently took the 
cup with a trembling hand, and fwallowed its abo- 
minable contents. 

*^ Much good may it do you, child," cried flic, 
** you have done more for me tlian I would for 
f^ any doftor in the kingdom ; Don't you find it 
** naufeous to the palate ?"• — I confeft that it was 
very naufeous. — " And did you think yourfelf in 
** need of fuch a medicine .^' — ** I did not per- 
•' ceive that I was."—" Then you did not fwal- 
** low it by your own choice, but by my defire ?" 
I had no hefitation in acknowledging that. — 
** Upon my word, child," fhe replied, " you 
'^ have a very accommodating way with you." 
I was now fighting with the curfed drug, and had 
all the difficulty in life to keep it where it was. 
My aunt faw my dlflrefs, and fmiling at it de- 
manded if I was not fick : I confeft I was rather 
difcompofed in my ftomach with the draught. — 

« I don't 
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" I don't doubt it," (he replied ; ** but as you 
** have fo civilly made yourfelf fick for my fake, 
** cannot you flatter me fo far as to be well, when 
•* I requefl it ?" I was juft then flruggling to keep 
the naufea down, and though I could not anfwcr, 
put the heft face upon the matter in my power. 

A maid-fervant came in upon my auni's ringing 
her bell. — " Betty,*' faid (lie, " take away thcfe 
** things; this doftor will poifon us with his dofes." 
" Fob !" cried the wench, « how it firiells !" 
" Nay, but only put your lips to the cup," faid the 
miftrcfs, " there is enough left for you to taftc it." 
-=— " I tafte it ! I'll not touch it, I want none of* 
" his nady phyfic." — ** Well, but though you don't. 
" want it," rejoined the miftrefs, " tafte it ncvcr- 
" thelefs, if it be only to flatter my humour." — 
" Excufc me, madam," replied Betty, " I'll not 

make myfelf fick to flatter any body." — 
*' Humph !" cried my aunt, " how this wench's 
" want of manners mull have fhocked you, ne- 
** phew "William ! you fwallowed the whole dofe 
" at a word, fhe, though my fervant, at my re- 
** peated command would not touch it with h.er 
** lips ; but thefc low-bred creatures have a will 
" of their own." —There was fomething in my 
aunt^s manner I did not underftand •, (be puzzled 
me, and I thought it heft to keep myfelf on the re- 
ferve, and wait the further developement of her 
humour in filencc. 

We went down to fupper ; it was elegantly 
farvcd, and my aunt particularly recommended 
two or three dilhes to me ; her hofpitality cmbar- 
raped me not a little, for my ftomach was by no 
means reconciled ; yet I felt myfelf bound in good 
manners to eat of her diflics and commend her 

cookery ; 



a 
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cookery ; this I did, though forely againft the 
grain, and, whilft my ftomach rofe againft its 
food, I flattered what I naufeated. 

A grave, well-looking perfonage ftood at the 
fideboard, with whom my aunt entered into con- 
verfation — " Johnfon,'* faid flie, " I think I 
*' muft lodge my nephew in your room, which is 
" warm and well-aired, and difpofe of you in 
" the tapeftry chamber, which has not lately been 
" flcpt in."—" Madam," replied Johnfon, " I 
** am willing to give up my bed to Mr. William 
* %. at your command ; but as to fleeping in the 
** tapeftry chamber you muft excufc me." "Why?*** 
replied my aunt, " what is your objeftion .?" " I 
" am almoft afhamed to tell you," anfwered John- 
fon, " but every body has his humour ; perhaps 
" my objection may be none to the young gentle- 
" man, but I coniefs I don't chufe to pafs the 
" night in a chamber, that is under an ill name ?" 
"An ill name for what ?" demanded the lady. 
" For being haunted," anfwered the butler, " for 
" being vifited by noifes, and rattling of chains 
'* and apparitions ; the gentleman no doubt is a 
" fcholar and can account for thefe things ; I am 
" a plain man, and don't like to have my imagina- 
" tion difturbed, nor my reft broken, though it 
" were only by my own fancies." " What then 
" is to be done?" faid myaunt, direfting her quef- 
tion to me *, " Johnfon don't chufe to truft himfelf 
** in a haunted chamber ; I ftiall have my houfe 
" brought into difcredit by thefe reports : Now, 
** nephew, if you will encounter this ghoft, and 
" exorcife the chamber by fleeping in it a few 
" nights, I dare fay we (hall hear no more of it, 
" Are you willing to undertake it?" 

I was 
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I was afliamecl to confefs my fears^ and yet had 
no flomach to the undertaking ; I was alfo afraid 
of giving umbrage to my aunt, and impreflingher 
with an unfavourable o})inion of me *, I therefore 
aflented upon the condition of Johnfon's t iking 
part of the bed with me ; upon which the old ] uly 
turning to her butler, faid, ** Well, Johnfon, you 
" have no objeftion to this propofal." ** Pardon 
** me, madam," faid he ' I have fuch objcdlions 
^* to that chamber that T will not fleep in it for 
** any body living. '* You fee he is obflinate," 
faid my aunt, " you muft even undertake it alone, 
*• or my'houfe will lie under an ill name for ever." 
** Sooner than th^t fliall be the cafe," I replied, 
** I will fleep in the chamber by niyfelf." " YoU 
*' are very polite," cried my aunt, ** and I ad- 
*' mire your fplrit ; Johnfon, light my nephew to 
" his room." Johnfon look up the candle, but 
abfolutcly refufed to march before me with the 
light, when we came into the gallery, where, 
pointing to a door, he told me that was my cham- 
ber, and haflily made his retreat down the (lairs. 

I opened the door with no fmall degree of terror, 
and found a chamber comfortably and elegantly 
furniflied, and by no means of that melancholy 
cad, which I had pictured to myfelf from John- 
fon's report of it. My firft precaution was to 
fearch the clofet ; I then peeped under the bed, 
examined the hangings ; all was as it (hould be ; 
nothing feemed to augur a ghoft, or (which 1 take 
to be worfe) the counterfeit of a gholl. I plucked 
up as good fpirits as I could, faid my prayers and 
turned hi to bed : With the d:irkncfs my terrors 
returned ; I pailed a fieeplefs night, though neither 
ghoft, nor noife of any fort moicUed me. 

** Why* 
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** Why," faid I within myfclf, " could not I 
be as fincerc and peremptory as Johnfon ? He 
takes his red and is at peace ; I am fleeplefs and 
in terrors : Though a fervant by condition, in 
his will he is independent : I, who have not the 
like call of duty, have not the fame liberty of 
mind : he refufes what he does not chufe to 
obey, I obey all things whether I chufe them or 
not ; Wnd therefore do I this ? Becaufe I am 
a flatterer : And why did I fwallow a whole 
naufeous dofe to humour my aunt's caprice^ 
when her own chambermaid, who received her 
wages, would not touch it with her lips ? Be- 
caufe I am a flatterer : And what has this flat- 
tery done for me, who am a flave to it ? what 
did I gain by it at my uncle's ? I was the echo 
of his opinions, fhifted as they fliifted, (ided 
with him againft truth, demonft ration, reafon, 
and even the evidence of my own fenfes : Ab- 
jeft wretch, I funk myfelf in my own eftem 
firft, then loft all fhadow of rcfpefl: with him, 
and was finally expelled from his doors, whilft 
I was in the very a£t of proftituting my own 
judgment to his grofs abfurdities : And now 
again, here I am at my aunt's, devoted to the 
fame mean flattery, that has already fo fhame- 
fully betrayed me. What has flattery gained 
for me here ? A bitter harveft truly I have had 
of it ; poifoned by an infernal dofe, which I 
had no plea for fwallow ing ; furfeited by dain- 
ties I had no appetite to tafte, and now con- 
demned to fleeplefs hours within a haunted 
chamber, which her own domeftic would not 
confent even to enter : Fool that I am to be the 
dupe of fuch a vapor as flattery Idefpkable 

" wretch. 
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** wretch, not to aflert a freedom of will, which 
*' is the natural right of every man, and which 
*' even fervants and hirelings exercife with a fpi- 
•* rit I envy, but have not the heart to imitate : 
•* I am afliameil of my own meannefs ; I blufh 
** for myfelf in the comparifon, and am deter- 
" mined, if I furvive till to-morrow, to aflert the 
*• dignity of a man, and abide by the confe- 
" quences." 

In meditations like thefe night pafled away, and 
the dawn of morning called me from my bed : I 
rofe and refrcflied my fpirits with a walk through 
a mod charming plantation ; I met a countryman 
at his work — ** Friend," faid I, *' you are early 
** at your labour." — " Yes," anfwered he, " 'tis by 
*' my labour I live, and whiift I have health and 
** (Irength to follow it, I have nothing to fear but 
** God alone." So ! thought I, here is a Icflbu 
for me ; this man is no flatterer 5 then why do I 
worlhip what a clown defpifes ? 

I found my aunt ready for breakfaft ; fhe que- 
ftioned me atJout my night's reft •, 1 anfwered her 
with truth that I had enjoyed no reft, but had nei- 
ther fcen nor heard any thing to alarm me, and 
was perfuaded there were no grounds for the re- 
port of her chamber being haunted. " I am as 
'* well perfuaded as yourfelf of that," flje re- 
plied ; ** I know 'tis only oneof Johnfon's whims 5 
** but people you know will have their whims, 
** and it was great courtefy in you to facrifice a 
** night's reft to his humour : my fervants have 
*' been fpoiled by indulgence, but it is to be 
** hoped' they will learn better fubmiflion by your 
** example." There was a farcaftic tone in my 
aunt's manner of uttering this, which gave it 

Vol. IV. F more 
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more th^ air of ridicule than compliment, and 
I bluflit to the eyes with the confcioufnefs of de- 
ferving it. After breaftfalt (he took me into her 
clofet, and, defiring me to fit down to a writing 
table, '• Nephew," faid fhe, " I know my bro- 
" ther Antony full well -y he is a tyrant in his na- 
**. ture, a b got to his opinions, and a man of a 
** mod perverted underllanding ; but he is rich 
** and you have your fortune to make ; he can 
^* infult, but you can flatter ; he has his weak- 
'* nefles, and you can avail yourfelf of them ; 
** fuppofe you write him a penitential letter." — 
I now faw the opportunity prefent for exerting my 
new-made r^folution, and felt a fpirit rifing with- 
in me, that prompted me to deliver myfclf as fol- 
lows. " No, madam, I will neither gratify my 
*^ uncle's pride, nor lower my own felf.efteem, by 
" making him any fubmilEon ; I defpife him for 
" the infults he has put upon me, and myfelf for 
" having in feme fort deferved them ; but I will 
*< never flatter him or any living creature more ; 
" and if 1 am to forfeit your favour by refilling 
** vour commands, I mult meet the confcquenccs, 
*' and will rather truft to my own labour for fup- 
*^ port than depend upon the caprice of any pcr- 
«* ion living ; lealt of all on him." " Heyday, 
cried my aunt, " you refufe to write ! — you will 
*« not do as I advife you ?" ** In this particular," 
I replied, permit me to fay I neither can, nor will, 
** obey you." '* And you arc refolved to tliink 
" and a£l for yourfelf." " In the prefent cafe I 
•* am, and in all cafes, let me add, where my ho- 
" nour and my confcience tell me I am righ:.' 
" Then," exclaimed my aunt, •* I acknowledge 
** you for my nephew ; I adopt you from this 

" hour i" 
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" hour ;" and with that (lie took me by the hand 
mod cordially 5 " I faw," faid Ihc, " or thought 
'* I faw, the fymptoms of an abjc<fV fpirit in you, 
" and was refolved to put my fufpicions to the 
** tcft ; all that has pall here fince your coming 
** has been done in concert and by w.iy of trial ; 
" your haunted chamber, the pretended fears of 
" my butler, his blunt rcfufal, all have been ex- 
** periments to found your charadcr, and I fliouid 
** totally have defpaired of you, had not this lalt 
•* inftance of a manl^ fpirit reilored you to my 
«* eftcem ; you have now only to pcrfill in the 
«• fame line of conduft to confirm my good opi» 
<* nion of you, and enfurc your own profperity 
«< and happinefs." 

Thus I have given my hiftory, and if the ex» 
ample of my reformation fliall warn others from the 
contemptible charader, which I have fortunately 
cfcaped from, I (hall be mod happy, being truly 
anxious to approve myfelf the friend of mankind, 
and the Ohjervers very fincere well-wilher. 

Will. Simper. 
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Ctto fcribendo non Jit ut bene fcribaiur ; bene fcrU 
bendofit ut cito. (quiNTiL. lib. x.) 

THE celebrated author of the Rambler in his 

concluding paper fays, / have laboured to refine our 

language to grammatical purity ^ and to clear it from 

E 2 colloquial 
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coUcquiixl harlarifmsy licentious idioms and irregular 
combinations : fomething perhaps I have added to the 
elegance of its conJlruElion^ and fomething to the har- 
moriy of its cadence. I hope our language hath 
gained all the profit, which the labours of this me- 
rit* ricus writer were exerted to produce ; in ftile 
o^ a certain defcription he undoubtedly excels j 
but though I think there is much in his eflays for 
a reader to admire, I fhould not recommend them 
as a mode! for a difciple to copy. 

Simplicity, eafe and perfpicuity fhould be the 
firft objefts of a young writer : Addifon and other 
authors of his clafs will furniih him with exam- 
ples, and affift him in the attainment of thefe ex- 
cellencies ; but after all, the ftile in which a man 
fhall write, will not be formed by imitation only ; 
it will be the ftile of his mind ; it wUl aflimilatc 
itfelf to his mode of thinking, and take its colour 
from the complexion of his ordinary difcourfe, 
and the company he conforts with. As for that 
diftinguiftiing charafteriftic, which the ingenious 
eflayift terms very properly the harmony of its ca^ 
dence ; that I take to be incommunicable and im- 
mediately dependant upon the ear of him, who 
models it. This harmony of cadence is fo ftrong a 
mark of difcrimination between authors of note 
in the world of letters, that we can depofe to a 
ftile whofe modulation we are familiar with, al- 
moft as confidently as to the hand-writing of a cor- 
refpondent. But though I think there will be 
found in the periods of every eftabliflied writer a 
certain peculiar tunc, (whether harmonious or 
otherwile) which will depend rather upon the na- 
tural ear than upon the imitative powers, yet I 
would not be underftood to fay that the ftudy -^f 

good 
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good models can fail to be of ufe in the firfl for- 
mation of it. When a fubje£t prcfciits itfclf to 
the mind, and thoaghts arife, which are to be 
comn;vitted to writing, it is then for a man tochufc 
whether he will exprefs himfelf in finiple or in 
elaborate didion, whether he will comprefs his 
matter or dilate it, ornament if with epithets and 
robe it in metaphor, or whether he will deliver it 
plainly and naturally in fuch language as a well-bred 
perfon and a fcholar would ufe, who afFcfts no 
parade of fpecch, nor aims at any flights of fancy. 
Let him decide as he will in all thefe cafes he hath 
models in plenty to chufe from, which may be 
faid to court his imitation. 

For indauce ; if his ambition is to glitter and 
furprize with the figurative and metaphorical bril* 
liancy of his periods let him tune his ear to fome 
IXich paiTages as the folk>wiag, where Doilor John^ 
fin ki the charafler of critic and biographer is 
pronouncing upon the poet Cangreve* ** His 
*' icenes exhibit not much of humour,, imagery or 
V* paflion \ bis perfonages are a kind of intelledual 
•* gladiators ; every fentence is to ward or ilrike \ 
•* the conteft of fmartnefs is never intermitted 5 
•* his wit is a meteor playing to and fro with altcr- 
•* natc corrufcations.*' If he cun learn to em- 
broider with a.s much fplendor, tafte and adtlrefs 
as this and many other famples from the fame 
m^fter exhibit, he cannot (ludy in ^ better fchooK 

On tlie contrary, if (implicity be his objeft, 
and a certain fcrenity of idle, which feems in 
unifon with, the foul, he m^y open the Spe^ator^ 
and take from the firft paper of Mr. Addifon the 
firft, paragraph that meets his eye — the following 
for inftancct^-" There is nothing that makes its 

" way 
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** way more diredly to the foul than Beauty^ 
*\ which immediately diffufcs a fecret fatisfaftion 
** \n6. complacency through the* imagination, and 
" gives a finifhing to any thing that is greater un- 
*' common : the very firfl difcovery of it ftrikes 
** the mind with an inward joy, and fpreads a 
** f:heerfulncfs and delight through all its faculties." 
Or again in the fame cfTay : " We no where 
" meet with a more glorious or pleafing (liew in 
** nature than what appears in the heavens at the 
*' fifing and fetting of the fun, which is wholly 
" made up of thofe difiereiit ftains of light, that 
" (how themfelves in clouds of a different fitua- 
** tion/' A florici writer would hardly have re- 
fifted the opportunities, which here court the ima- 
gination to indulge its flights, whereas few writers 
of any fort would have been tempted on a topic 
merely critical to have cmploved fuch figurative 
and fplendid diftion, as that of Doftor Johnfon j 
thefe littk famplcs thercfforc, though felcfled with 
-little or no care, but takcrt as they came to hand, 
may ferve to exemplify my meaning, and in fomc 
degree characterize the different iiiles of the rc- 
fpeClive writers. 

Now as every ftudent, who is capable of copy- 
ing either of thefe ftiles, or even of comparing' 
them, mu(l difccrn on which fide the greater dan- 
ger of mifcarrying lies, as w.ll as the greater dif- 
grace in cafe of fuch mifcarringe, prudence will 
direft him in his outfet not to hazard the attempt 
at a florid didlion. If his car hath not been vi- 
tiated by vulgar habitudes, he will only have to 
guard againil mean expreflions, whilfl he is (lu- 
dying to be fimple and perfpicuous ; he will put 
his thoughts into language naturally as they pre- 

fcnt 
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fent tbemfelves, giving them for the prefent little 
more than mere grammatical conflriidlion ; after- 
wards, upon a clofer review, he will polifh thofc 
parts that feem rude, harmonize them'where they 
are unequal, comprefs what is too dilTufive, raifp 
what is low, and attune the wliole to that general 
cadence, which feems mod grateful to his ear. 

But if our ftudent hath been fmltten with the 
turbulent oratory of the fenate, the acrimonioi^ 
declamation of the bar, or the pompous eloquence 
of the pulpit, and (liall take the lofty fpeakcrs in 
thefe feveral orders for his models, rather than 
fuch as addrcfs the ear in humbler tones, his pnf- 
fions will in that cafe hurry him into the fioriil and 
figurative ftile, to a fublime and fwelling period ; 
and if in this he excels, it mull be owned he ac- 
complifhes a great and arduous tafk, and he will 
gain a liberal (hare of applaufe from the world, 
which in general is apt to be captivated with thoio 
high and towering images, that ftrike and furprizc 
the fenfes. In this (lile the Hebrew prophets write, 
•* whofe difcourfe" (to ufcthe words of the learn- 
ed DoEior Bent!ey) ** after the genius of the Eaf- 
** tern nations, is thick fct with metaphor and al- 
** Icgory \ the fame bold comparifons ?.nd dithy- 
** rambic liberty of (tile every where occurring — 
** For when the Spirit of God came upon ihem^ and 
•* breathed a new warmth and vigour through all 
•* the powers of the body and foul ; when by the 
** influx of divine light the whole fcene of Chri{l*s 
** heavenly kingdom was reprefented to their view, 
" fo that their hearts were raviflicd with joy, and 
♦* their imaginations turgid and pregnant with the 
*• glorious ideas ; then furely, if ever, their flile 
*' would be flrong and lofty, full of allufions to 

" all 
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** all that 18 great and magnifiGent in the king- 
** doms of this world." ( Comm€n€emetit Sermon,) — 
And thefe flights of imagination, thefe effufions 
of rapture and fublimity will occafionally be found 
in the pulpit eloquence of fome of our mod correA 
and temperate writers ; witnefs that brilliant apof- 
trophc at the conclufion of the ninth difcourfe of 
Bijbop Sherlock^ than whom few or none have 
written with moredidaftic brevity and fimplicity — 
** Go," (fays he to the Deifts) " go to your na- 
^^ tural religion : Lay before her Mahomet and bis 
** difciples arrayed in armour and in blood, riding 
*^ in triumph over the fpoils of thoufands and tens 
" of thoufands, who fell by his victorious fwordt 
^* Shew her the cities, which he fee in flames, the 
" countries which he ravaged and dcftroycd, and 
'* the miferable diflrefs of all the inhabitants of 
" the earth : When (he has viewed him iu this 
*' fcenc, carry her into his retirements \ (hew her 
'^ the prophet's chamber, his concubines and 
** wives \ let her fee his adultery, and hear him 
" aliedge revelation and his divine commif&on to 
" juftify his luft and oppreflton. "When (he is 
" tired with this profi>eft>ihen Uiew her the blefltd 
** Jcfus, humble and meek, doing good to all the 
*^ fons of men, patiently indruftuig both the ig- 
•* norant and pcrverfe ; let her fee him inhismofl 
** retired privacies ; let her follow him to the 
" mount, and hear hisdevotioris aiul fupplications 
** to God •, carry her to his taWlt! to view his poor 
** fire, and hear his heavenly difcourfc. : Let her 
" fee him injured but not provoked \ let he>-attend 
** him to the tribunal, and coiifidcr the patience 
** with which he endured the fcofl's and reproaches 
" of his enemies : Lead her to his crofs and let 

»* her 
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" her view him in the agony of death, and hear 
" his laft prayer for bis perfecutors— i^»/^^r, jof 
•' give them, for they hnonv not what they doV 

This is a lofty paflage in the high imperative 
tone of declamation t it is richly coloured^ boldly 
contracted and replete with imagery^ and \^ 
amot^ft. the ftrongeft of thofe inlUnces, where 
the orator addrefies himfelf to the fenfes and paf- 
(ions of his hearers : But let the difciple tread 
this path with caution \ let him wait the call, and 
be fure he has an occafion worthy of his efibrts be- 
fore he makes them. 

AllegorY» perfonification and metaphor will 
prefs upon his imagination at certain times, but 
let him £bber]y confult his judgment in thofe mo- 
ments, and weigh their fitnefs before he admits 
them into his ftile. Aa for allegory, it is at bed 
but a kind of fairy form ; it is hard to naturalize 
it, and it will rarely fill a graceful part in any manly 
compofition. With tefpe£l to perfonification, as 
I am fpdiaking of profe only, it is but an exotic 
ornament, and may he cdnfidered rather as the 
loan of the mufes than as the property of profe ; 
let our (Indent therefore beware how ne borrows 
the feathers of the jay, left his unnatural finerr 
(houid only ferve to make him pointed at and del- 
pi£ed. Metaphor, on the other hand, is common 
property, and he may take his (hare of it, provided 
he has difcretion not to abufe his privilege, and 
neither furfeits the appetite with repletion, nor 
confounds the palate with too much variety : Let 
bis metaphor he appofite, (ingle and unconfufed, 
and it will ferve him as a kind of rhetorical lever 
to lift and elevate his (lile above the pitch of ordi- 
nary difcourfe \ let him alfo fo apply this machine^ 
F 5 as 
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as to make it touch in as many points as pofRble ; 
othcrwife it can never fopoife the weight above it, 
as to keep it firm and fteady on its proper centre. 

To give an example of the right ufe and apph'ca- 
tion of this figure I again apply to a learned author 
already quoted — *• Our firlt parents having fallen 
** from their native (late >of innocence, the tinc- 
^* ture of evil, like an hereditary idifcafe infe6led 
" all their pofterity ; and the leaven of fin having 
•* once corrupted the whole mafs of mankind, all 
** the fpecies ever after would be foured and taint- 
** ed with it; the vitious ferment perpetually dif- 
**-fufing and propagating itfclf through all gene- 
" T2tior)s"~f Bentiey^ Comni. Sermon), 

There will be found alfo in certain writers' a 
profufion of words ramifying indeed i from the 
fame root, yet rifing into climax by their power 
and importance, which feems to burft forth 
from the overflow and impetuofity of the 
imagination ; refembling at firft fight what ^uin^ 
iilian charad^erifes as the Abundantia Juvenilisy 
but which, when tempered by the hand of a maf- 
tcr, will upon clofer examination be found to bear 
the (lamp of judgment under the appearance of 
precipitancy. 1 need only turn to the famous Ccm- 
mencement Sermon before quoted, and my meaning 
will be fully illuilrated — •* Let them tell us then 
" what is the chain, the cement, the magnetifm, 
** what they will call it, the invifible tie of that 
•* union, whereby matter and an incorporeal mind, 
** things that have no fimilitude or alliance to each 
'' other, can fo fympathize by a mutual league of 
** motion and fenfation. No : they will not pre- 
** tend to that, for they can frame no conceptions 
•* of it : They are fure there is fuch an union 

" from 
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" from the operations and efre6l8, but the caufe 
** and the manner of it are too fubtle and fecret 
" to be difcovered by the eye of reafon : 'tis myf- 
" tcry, 'tis divine magi9, 'tis natural miracle." 
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(democrates.) 

'* Remember only that your luords be trite ^ 
** 'No matter then how many or how few, ^^ 

To THE OBSERVER. 

I HAVE a babit of dealing in the marvel- 
lous, which I cannot overcome : Some people, 
who feem to take a pleafure in magnifying the lit- 
tle flaws to be foun^ in all charadlers, call this by a 
name, which no gentleman ought to ufe, or likes ' 
to hear : The faft is, I have fo much tender con- 
fideration for Truth in her ftate of nalccdnefs, 
that, till 1 have put her into decent cloathing, I 
cannot think of bringing her into company ; pnd 
if her appearance is fo much altered by drefs, that 
her bed friends cannot find her out, am I to blame 
for that i 

There is a matter- of-f aft man of my acquaint- 
ance',' who haunts me in all places and is the very 
torment of my life ; he (licks to me asthethrtfhcr 

-docs 
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does to the whale 5 and 19 the perfeft night-mare of 
my imagination ;. this fellow never lets one of my 
ftocies pafs without dockings it like an attorney's 
bill before a mafter in chancery : He cut forty 
miles out of a journey of one hundred, which but 
for him I had performed in one day upon the fame 
horfe; in which I confefs I had flretched a point 
for the pleafure of out-riding a fat fellow in com- 
pany, who by the malicious veracity of my afore- 
faid Damper threw me at kaft len miles diftance 
behind him. 

This provoking animal cut up my fuccefs in fo 
many intrigues and adventures, that I was deter- 
mined ta lay my plan out of his reach in a fpot, 
which I had provided for an evil day, and accord- 
ingly I led him a danc^ into Coriica, where I was 
fure he could not follow me : Here I had certainly 
been, and knew my ground well enough to prance 
over it at a very bandfonaa rate : I noticed a 
kind of fly leer in fome of the company, which 
was pointed towards a gentleman prefent, who 
was a (Iranger to iw, ami fo far from joining ia 
the titter was very politely attentive to what I was 
relating. I was at the moment warm in the caufe 
of freedom, and bad performed fuch prodigies of 
valour in its defecice, that before my ftory w^ well 
ended I had got upon fuch clofe terms with Gene- 
ral Paoli, that, had my hearers been but half as 
credulous as they Ought to have been, they might 
have fet us down for fworn friends and infepara- 
bles : But here again, as ill luck would have it, 
my evil genius tapt me on the fhoulder, and re- 
marking that I principally addrefled myfelf to the 
gentleman, whofe politenefs and attention were fo 
flattering, faid to me with a fmile, that had the 

malice 
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nialice of the devil in it-^" Give me leave to in- 
*« trodqce you to General Paoli here prefcnt."— 
Deatb aiid confufioni what I felt I a (Iroke of light- 
ning would have been charity compared ^o this.—- 
My perfecutor had not done wiih me— -" I am 
** afraid you liave forgot your old friend and fa* 
*^ miliary who no doubt will be overjoyed at re« 
** cognizing a brother warrior, who hat perform^ 
•* ed fueh noble ferviccBJointly withhimfelf in the 
** glorious ftri^gle for the liberties of his beloved 
•* country."— Can I paint the ihame I fuffered 
at this nu)meut ? It is impoflible ; I can only fay 
there is a generofity in true valour, which fcorns 
to triumph over tnc fallen.—** 'Fhere were fo 
** many brave men,*' (faid that gallant peribn in a 
tone I (hall never lofe the impreiuon of) ** of whofe 
**' (ervices 1 (ball ever preferve a grateful memory, 
** but whole perfons have flipt from my recollec'^ 
** tion, that I have only to entreat your pardon 
** for a forgetfulnefs, which I defire you to be* 
^* lieve is not my fault, but my infirmity."— If a 
bottle had been vollied at my head, 1 could not 
have been more in need of a furgeon, than I was 
at this ioilaot : I could never have fafpededTruth 
of playing me (uch a jade's trick ; I always con« 
fidered her as agood-patured fimple creature with* 
out gall or bittemefs, and was in the habit of 
treating her accordingly ; but this was fuch a fpe* 
cimen of her malice, that I fled out of her com- 
pany as faaftily as I could. 

The very next morning I took my paflage in the 
ftage coach for my native town in the north of 
England^ heartily out of humour with my trip to 
Corfica ; but even here I couid not {hake oflT old 
habits (6 far as to refift the temptation of geuing 

into 
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into a poft-chaife for the laft ftage, by which ma- 
noeuvre I took the credit of having travelled like a 
gentleman, and became intitled to rail againft the 
poft-tax and the expences of the road. 

I was now voted into a club of the chief inh'.- 
bitants of the place, and as I had no reafon to be- 
lieve the ftory of my late difcomfiturc had reached 
them, I foon recovered my fpirits, and with them 
the amplifying powers of my invention. My do- 
ries for a confiderable time were fwallowed fo glib- 
ly, and feemcd to fit fo eafy on the ftomachs of 
thefe natural, unfophifticated people, that I was 
encouraged to encreafe the dofe to fuch a degree, 
as feemcd at length to produce fomething like a 
naufea with thofe I adminiftered it to ; efpecially 
with a certain prccife perfonage of the feft of 
Quakers, one Simon Stiff, a wealthy trader and 
much refpeded for hfs probity and fair-dealing. 
Simon had a way of afking me at the end of a 
ftory — But is it true ? — which fomctimes difcon- 
certed me, and confiderably leiTcned the applaufes, 
that the reft of the club had been accuftomed to 
bellow upon my narratives. 

One eveninpr, when I had bccnf defcribing an 
enormous (hark, by which I had been attacked in 
one of my Weft-India voyages, Simon Stiffs lifting 
up both his hands in an attitude of aftonifhment, 
cried out — " Verily, friend Cracler, thou draw- 
" eft a long bow." With an angry look I de- 
manded the meaning of that expreflion. — " I 
** mean," replied S'lmon^ " thou fpeakeft the thing 
*' which is not." " That is as much as to fay I 
" tell a lie." — " Even fo, friend, thou haft hit it," 
faid Simon, without altering his voice, or regard- 
ing the tone of rage I had thrown mine into : The 

fteady 
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jady ferenity of his countenance put me down, 
id 1 fu(Fcrcd hinni to proceed without interruption 
-" Thou haft told us many things, friend Crock- 
ery that are perfe£lly incredible ; were I to at- 
tempt impofing upon my cuftomers in the way 
of traffic, as thou doft upon thy company in the 
way of talkj tlie world would juftly fct me down 
for a dilhoncft man. Believe me, thou mayeft 
be a 'very good companion without fwerving 
from the truth, nay, thou canft no otherwife ' 
be a good one than by adhering to it ; for if 
thou art in the praflice of uttering falfehoods, 
wc ftiall be in the pra6lice of difbelicving thee, 
even when thou fpcakeft the truth, and fo there 
will be an end of all confidence in focietyj and 
thy^ord will pafsfor nothing. I hafeobferved 
it is thy vanity, that betrays thee into falfehood ; 
I fhould have hoped thou wou'dit not have for- 
gotten how thy fjlfchood betrayed thee into 
(hame, and how we received and welcomed thee 
into our fociety, when thy friends in the metro- 
polis had hooted thee out of their's. Think not 
thou canft eftabliih a credit with us by the fic- 
tions of imagination j plain truths fuit men of 
plain underftandings. Had thy ftiark been as 
big again as thou wou'dft have us believe it was, 
what wouMft thou have gained by it ? Nothing 
but the merit of having fecn a monfter ; and 
what is that compared to the rifque of being 
thought a monfter-maker ? If thou waft fiiatch- 
cd from the jaws of the animal by the hand of 
God, give God the praifc : If thine own cou- 
rage and addrcfs contributed to fave thee, give 
Him ftill the praife who infpired thee with thofe 
means of furthering his Providence in thy ref- 

" cue : 
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<^ cue ; Where is the ground for boafting in all 
*< this ? Sometimes thou wou'dft perfuade us thou 
^' art a man of ' confequencey in the favour of 
<< priaces and in the fecrets of minjfters : If we 
*< are to believe all this^ thou dofl; but libel thofe 
** minifters for letting fueh a babler into their coun- 
** cils, and if thou thinkeft to gain a coniequence 
<< with us thereby, thou art grievoufly deceived, 
*' friend Crockery for we do not want \o know 
'< what thou oughteft not to tell, and we defpife 
<^ the fervant, wiio betrayeth his ma(ler!s truft. 
** As for wonders, what fignifieth telling u» of 
<< them ? The time is full of wonders j the fcvo- 
<< lutioa of empires, the fall of defpotifm and the 
*< emancipation of mankind are objects, whofe 
<< fuperior magnitude makes thy ihark fiiriok into 
<< an atom. Had the nK>n(ler gorg'd thee at a 
<< mouthful, how many thoufands, nay tens of 
<< thoufands have the voracious jaws of death de- 
•* voured in a fucceflion of campaigns, which have 
<< made creation melt ? Didft thou efcape the 
" monger ? what then ; how can we have leifure 
" to te&tfX upon thy fingle deliverance^ when we 
<^ call to mind the numbers of d^pairing captives, 
** who have been liberated from the dungeons of 
•* tyranny ? In a word, friend Cracker^ if it is 
'^ through a love for the marvrellous thoa makcft 
" fo free with the facred name of Truth, thou doft 
" but abufe our patience and thine own time in 
" hunting after fliarks and monfters of the deep 5 
" and if thou haft any other motive for fiAion 
** than the above, it muft be a motive lefs inno- 
<^ cent than what I have fuppofed, and in that cafe 
<^ we hold thc^e dangerous to fociety and a difgrace 
*' to human nature." 

Here 
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Here he concluded> and though the length and 
deliberate folemnity of his harangue had given me 
time enough, yet 1 had not fo availed myidf of it 
as to tcileft my thoughts and prepare myfelf for 
any kind of defence: How todeJ with thisiorffid 
old fellow I knew not ;. to cudgel him was a fcrvicc 
of more danger than I faw fit to engage in, for he • 
was of athletic limbs and ftature ; to challenge him 
to a gentleman's fatisfaAion, being a Quaker,, 
would have fubjefled me to univerfal ridicule : I 
rofe from my chair, took my hat from the peg 
and abruptly quitted the room: Next mornir.g I 
fcnt to cut my name out of the club, but behold 1 
they had faved me ihat ceremony over-night, and I 
had once more a new fct of acquaintance to go in 
learcfa of. 

In this (bntary interim I drove to lighten the bur* 
then of time by darting a correfpondence with one 
of our public prints, and fo long as I fupplied it 
with anecdotes from the country, I may fay with- 
out vanity there was neither fire nor flood, murder, 
rape nor robbery wanting to embellifli it : I broke 
two or three necks at a horfe race without any de- 
triment to thccommunity«and for the amufement of 
my readers drove overblind beggars, drowned drunk- 
jcn farmers, and toflcd women with child by mad bul- 
locks, without adding one item to the bills of morta- 
lity; I made matches without number which the re- 
gifter never recorded ; I was at the fame time a cor* 
refpondent at BrufTeb, a refident in Spain and a 
traveller at Conftantinople, who gave fccret infor- 
mation of all proceedings in thofe feveral places, 
and by the myderious flile in which I enveloped 
my difpatches, nobody could fix a falfehood on my 
intelligence, till I imprudently fought a battle on 

the 
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the banks of the Danube, after the arnnies were 
gone into winter quarters, which did the Turk no 
mifchief, and efFedtually blafted me with the com- 
piler, and him with the public. 

I am now out of bufinefs, and, if you want any 
thing in my way to enliven your Obferversy (which 
• give me leave to remark are fometimcs rather of 
the diilleft) I (hall be proud to ferve you, being 

Your very humble fervant 

at command, 

Kit Cracker. 

N.B. T do not want any thing in Kit Cracker^s 
way J but though I decline the offer of his af- 
fiftance, I willingly avail myfelf of the moral 
of his example. 
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A WRITER of mifcellaneous cflTays is 
open to the correfpondence of perfons of all dc- 
fcriptions, and though I think fit to admit the fol- 
lowing letter into my colle6lion, I hope my readers 
will not fuppofe I wifh to introduce the writer of 
it into their company, or even into my own. 

To 
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To THE OBSERVER: 
Sir, 

A S we Vicar a great deal of the affluence of 
this flourifliinj; country, and the vaft quantity of 
ft'eping cajljy as it is called, lockt un in vaults and 
ftrong boxes, we conceive it would be a good deed 
to waken fonie of it, and put ir into ufe and cir- 
culation : we have therefore afiocinted ourfelves 
into a patriotic fraternity of circulators, commonly 
called pick-pockets : But with forrow we let you 
know, that notvvithfl.inding our bcft endeavours 
to put forward the purpofcs of our inftitution, and 
the great charges ot providing ourfelves with in- 
flrumcnts and tools of all lorts for the better fur- 
therance of our bufinefs, we have yet hooked up 
little except dirty handkerchiefs, leathern fnuff- 
boxes, empty purfcs and Bath-metal watches from 
the pockets of the public ; articles thefe, let mc 
fay, that would hardly be received at the depot of 
the patriotic contributors in Paris. Are theic the 
fymptoms of a great and wealthy nation ? we blufti 
for our country, whiHl we are compelled by truth 
and candor to reply — They are not. 

As we have a number of petty articles on hand, 
which will not pafs in our trade, nothing deters us 
from putting them up to public cant, but the tax 
our unworthy parliament has laid upon au£lions. 
I fend you two or three papers which a brother ar- 
tirt angled out of the pocket of apennilcfs gentle- 
man the other night at the playhoufe door \ the 
one a letter figned Urania^ the other Gorgon ; they 
can be of no ufe to us, as wc have nothing to do 
with I7r<7;;/Vs virtue, nor (land in need of Gorgon 
to paint fcenes, which we can adl better than he 

dcfcribes i 
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defcrlbes; neifbcr do \vc want his effigy of a man 
under the gallows to remind us of what we rauft 
all come to. Your's, 

Crook-fingered Jack. 

The letter from Urania breathes the fullfpirit 
of that amiable ambition, which at prefent (eems 
generally to infpire our heroines of the ftage to 
-accept of none but fliining charafters, and never 
to prefent themfelves to the public but as illuftrious 
models of purity and grace. If virtue be dttis 
captivating by refemblance only, how beautiful 
mutt, it be in the reality ! I cannot however help 
pitying the unknown poet, whofe hopes were .dafhc 
with the following rebuke. 

Sir, 

I have run my eye over your tragedy, znd am 
beyond mcafure furprized you could tnink of al- 
lotting a part to me, which is fo totally unamiabfe. 
Sir> I neither can, nor will, appear in any public 
characfler, which is at variance with my private 
one 5 and, though I have no objedion to your 
fcene of fclf- murder, and flatter myfclf I could do 
it juftice, yet my mind revolts from fpiUing any 
blood but my own. 

I confefs there are many fine pafTagcs and fome 
very ftriking fituations, that would fall to my lot 
in your drama, but permit me to tell you, Sir, 
that until you can clear up the legitimacy of the 
child, you have been plcafed therein to lay at my 
door, and will find a father for it, whom I may 
not blufti to own for a hufband, you mud never 
hope for the afCftance of your humble fervant. 

Urania. 

The 
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The other letter is addrefled'to the fame unfor- 
tunate poet from an artift, who fecms to have flu- 
died nature in her deformities only. 

Dear Difmal, 

I wait with impatience to hear of the fuccefs of 
yoitf tragedy, and in the mean time have worked 
off" a frontifpiece for it, that you, who have a paf- 
fion for the terrific, will be perfedly charmed 
with. 

I am feandalized when I hear people fay that 
the fine arts are prote6led in this country; nothing 
cM\ be farther from the truth, as I am one amongft 
liiany to witnefs. Painting I prefume will not be 
Aifputed to l>e one of the fine arts, and I may fay 
without vanity I have fome pretenfions to rank 
with the beft of my brethren in that profefTion. 

My fird iludies were carried on in the capital of 
a certain coimtv> where I w.is born ; and being 
determined tochufe a ftriking fubjecfl for my debut 
in the branch of portrait-painting, I perfuaded 
my grandmother to fit to me, and 1 am bold to fay 
there was great merit in my picture, confider- 
ing it as a maiden produ£tion j particularly in the 
execution of a hair-mole upon her chin, and a 
wart under her eye, which I touched to fuch a 
nicety, as to make every body ftart, who caft their 
eyes upon the canvafs. 

There was a little dwarfifh lad in the parifli, who 
befides the deformity of his perfon, had a remark- 
able hare-lip, which expofedto view a broken low 
of difcolourcd teeth, and was in<ieed a very bril- 
liant fubje£t for a painter of effect : I gave a full- 
length of him, that was executed fo to the life, as 
to turn the ftomach of every body, who looked 
upon it. 

At 
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At this time there came into our town a travel- 
ling (how-man, who amongft other curiofities of 
the favage kind brought with him a man-ape, or 
Ourang-outang ; and this perfon, having feen and 
admired my portrait of the little hump-backed 
dwarf, employed me to take the figure of his ce- 
lebrated favage for the purpofe of difplaying it on 
the outfide of his booth. Such an occaOon of in- 
troducing my art into notice, fpurred my genius 
to extraordinary exertions, and though I muft pre- 
mife that the favage was not the beft fitter in the 
world, yet I flatter myfelf I acquitted myfelf to the 
fatisfadlion of his keeper and did juftice to the fe- 
rocity of my fubje([]^ : I caught him in one of his 
mod ftriking attitudes^ (landing ereft with a huge 
club in his paw : I put every mufcle into play, and 
threw fuch terrific dignity into his features, as 
would not have difgraced the charadler of a Nero 
or Caligula. I was happy to obferve the general 
notice which was taken of my performance by all 
the country folks who reforted to the (how, and I 
believe my employer had no caufe to repent of his 
having fet me upon the work. 

The figure of this animal with the club in his 
paw fuggefted a hint to a publican in the place of 
treating his ale-houfe with a new fign, and as he 
had been in thefervice of a noble family, who from 
ancient time have borne the Bear and cogged Jlaff 
for their creft, he gave me a commiflion to provide 
him with a fign tothatefFe6l ; Though I fpared no 
pains to get a real bear to fit to me for his portrait, 
my endeavours proved abortive, and I was forced 
to refort to fuch common prints of that animal as 
I could obtain, and trufled to my imagination for 
fupplying what elfe might be wanted for the piece: 

M 
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As I worked upon this capital defign in the room, 
where my grandmother's portrait was before my 
eyes, it occurred to me to introduce the fame hair- 
mole into the whifkers of Bruin, which I had fo 
fuccefsfully copied from her chin, and certainly 
tlie thought was a happy one, for it had a pid^u- 
refque eflecl ; but in doing this I was naturally 
enough, though undcfignedly, betrayed into giv- 
ing fuch a general refemblance to the good dame in 
the reft of Bruin's features, that when it came to 
be exhibited on the fignpoft all the people cried 
out upon the likenefs, and a malicious rumour ran 
through the lown, that I had painted my grand- 
mother inftcad of the bear ; which ioft me the fa- 
vour of that indulgent relation, though Heaven 
knows I was as innocent of the intention as the 
child unborn. 

The difguft my grandmother conceived againft 
her likenefs with the ragged ftaff, gave me incre- 
dible uneafinefs, and as fhe was a good cuftomer 
to the landlord and much refpe^ted in the place, 
he was induced to return the bear upon my hands. 
I am now thinking to what ufe I can turn him, and 
as it occurs to me, that by throwing a little more 
authority into his features, and gilding his chain, 
he might very poiRbly hit the likenefs of fome lord 
mayor of London in his fur-gown and gold chain, 
and make a refpedlable figure in fome city hall, I 
am willing to difpofe of him to any fuch at an eafy 
price. 

As 1 have alfo preferved a fketch of my famous 
Ourang-Outanjr, a thought has llruck me that 
with a few fmifliing touches he might eafily be con- 
verted into a Caliban for the Tempe/iy and, when 
that is done I (hall not' totally defpair of his ob- 
taining a niche in the Shakfpeare gallery. 

U 
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It has been common with the great maftex'"^ 
Rubens J Vandyke^ Sir Jojhua Reynolds and other^> 
when they paint a warrior/ or other great per- 
fonage, on horfeback, to throw a dwarf, or fomc 
fnch contrafted figure into the back-ground : 
Should any artift be in want of fuch a thing, 
I can very readily fupply Wm with my hare-lipped 
boy ; if otherwife, 1 am not totally without hopes 
that he may fuit ibme Spanifh grandee, when 
any fuch (hall vifit this country upon his tra- 
vels, or in the chara£ler of ambaffador from that 
iUuftrious court. 

Before I conclude I ihall beg leave to ob- 
ferve, that I have a complete fet of ready-made 
devils, that wonld do honour to Saint Antony, 
or any other perfon, who may be in want of fuch 
accompaniments to fet oflF the felf-denying virtues 
of his charafter : I have alfo a fine parcel of mur- 
dered innocents, which t meant to have filled up 
with the (lory of Herod ; but if any gentleman 
thinks fie to lay the fcene in Ghent, and make 
a modern compofition of it, I am bold to fay my 

!)recty babes will not difgrace the pathos of the 
ubjeiSiy nor violate the CoJIutna. I took a notable 
(ketch of a man hanging, and feized him juft in 
the dying twitches, before the laft ftretch gave a 
ftiffiiefs and rigidity unfavourable to the human 
figure ; this 1 would willingly accommodate to 
the wifhes of any lady, who is defirous of preferv- 
ing a portrait of her lover, friend or hu(band in^ 
that intereding attitude. 

Tbefe, cum multis aliis^ are part of my ftock on 
hand, and I hope, upon my arrival at my lodgings 
in Blood-bowl alley, to exhibit them with much 
credit to myfelf, and to the entire fatisfa^ion of 

fuch 
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fuch of my neighbours in that quarter, as may 
incline to patronize the fine arts, and reftorc 
the credit of this drooping country. 

Tour's, 

Gorgon. 
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^ili TO T^aXiin tV^ot^**.' {m£NAND1».) 

<* Still to be tattling, dill to prate, 
** No luxury in life fo great." 

THE humours and charaders of a populous 
county town at a diftancc from the capital furnifh 
matter of much amufement to a curious obferver. 
I have now been fome weeks rcfident in a place 
of this defcription, where I have been continually 
treated with the private lives and little fcandalizing 
anjecdotes of almoft every pcrfon of any note in it. 
Having paflcd moft of my daVs in the capital, I 
could not but remark the ftriking difference be- 
tween it and thefe fubordinate capitals in this par- 
ticular : in London we are in the habit of looking 
to our own affairs, and caring little about thofe, 
with whom we have no dealings : here every bo- 
dy*8 bufinefs feems to be no Icfs his neighbour's 
concern than his own : A fet of tattling gofEps 
(including all the idlers in the place male as well 

Vol. IV. G as 
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as female) fcem to have no other employment for 
their time or tongue, but to run from houfe to 
houfe, and circulate their filly (lories up and down. 
A few of thefe contemptible impertinents I (hall 
now defcribe. 

Mifs Penelope Tahhy is an antiquated maiden of 
at leaft forty years Handing, a great obferver of 
decorum, and particularly hurt by the behaviour 
of two young ladies, who are her next-door neigh- 
bours, for a cuftom they have of lolling out of 
their windows and talking to fellows in the flreet : 
The charge cannot be denied, for it certainly is a 
pra£lice thefe young ladies indulge themfelves in 
very freely, but on the other hand it mull be own- 
ed Mifs Pen Tabby is alfo in the habit of lolling 
out of her whidow at the fame time to ftarc at 
them, and put them to (liame for the levity of their 
condu6l : They have alfo the crime proved upon 
them of being uiipardonably handfome, and this 
they neither can nor will attempt to contradidl. 
Mifs Pen Tabby is extremely regular at morning 
prayers, but llie complains heavily of a young 
flaring fellow in the pew next to her own, who 
violates the folemnity of the fervice by ogling her 
at her devotions ; He has a way of leaning over 
the pew, and dangling a white hand ornair.ented 
with a flaming palle ring, which fometimes 
plays the lights in her eyes, fo as to make them 
water with the refledlion, and Mifs Pen has this 
very natural remark ever ready on the occafion — 
«* Such things, you know, are apt to take oft' 
<* one's attention," 

Another of this illuftrious junto i'j Billy J^a- 
chelor, an old unmarried petit-maitre : Billy is a 
courter of antient (landing ; he abounds in ancc- 

dotts 
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dotes not of the freflieft date, nor altogether of 
the mod interefting fort ; for he will tell you how 
fuch and fuch a lady wasdrefled, when he had the 
honour of handing her into the drawing-room : 
he has "a court-atalantis of his own, from which 
he can favour you with fome hints of fly doings 
amongft maids of honour, particularly of a cer- 
tain dubious duchefs now deceafed, (for he names 
no names) who appeared at a certain mafquerade 
in puris naturalibusy and other wonderful difcove- 
ries, which all the world has long ago known, and 
long ago been tired of. Billy has a fraattering in 
the fine arts, for he can net purfes and make ad- 
mirable coffee and write fonnets ; he has the beft 
receipt in nature for a dentifrice, which he makes 
up with his own hands, and gives to fuch ladies, as 
are in his favour and have an even row of teeth : 
He can boaft fome Ikiil in mufic, for he can play 
Barberini's minuet to admiration, and accompanies 
the airs in the Beggar's opera on his flute in their 
original tafte : He is alfo a playhoufe critic of no 
mean pretenfions, for he remembers Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, and Qpin and Mrs. Cibbcr ; and when t& 
players come to town, Billy is greatly looked up 
to, and has been known to lead a clap, where no- 
body but himfelf could find a reafon for clapping 
at all* When his vanity is in the cue, Billy Ba- 
chelor can talk to you of his amours, and upon 
occafion ftretch the truth to fave his credit ; par- 
ticularly in accounting for a certain old lamenefs 
in his knee-pan, which fome, who are in the fe- 
crct, know was got by being kicked out of a cof- 
fee-houfe, but which to the world at large he af- 
fcrts was incurred by leaping 9ut of a window to 
fave a lady's reputation, and efcape the fury of an 
enraged hufband. 

G 2 Br. 
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Dr, Pyeball is a dignitary of the church, and a 
mighty proficient in the bel/es lettres : He tells you 
Voltaire was a man of fome fancy and had a knack 
of writing, but he bids you beware of his princi- 
ples, and doubts if he had any more chriilianity 
than Pontius Pilate : He has wrote an epigram 
ngainll a certain contemporary hiftorian, which 
cuts him up at a ftroke. By a happy jargon of 
profcffional phrafes with a kind of Socratic mode 
of arguing, he has fo bamboozled the dons of the 
cathedral as to have efFedted a total revolution in 
their church mufic, making Purcell, Crofts and 
Handel give place to a quaint, quirkifh ftile, little 
lefs capricious than if the organill was to play co- 
tillons and the dean and. chapter dance to them. 
The doclor is a mighty admirer of thofe ingenious 
publications, which are intitled Thejloivers of the 
feveral authors they are fcle6led from ; this fhort 
cut to Parnaflus not only faves him a great deal of 
round-about riding, but fupplies him with many 
an apt couplet for cfF- hand quotations, in which he 
is very expert and has befides a clever knack of 
weaving them into his pulpit eflays (fori will not call 
them fcrmons) in much the fame way as TiddyUolt 
(luck plumbs on his Jhort pigs and his long pigs and 
his pigs with a cur ley tail. By a prop-r fpr inkling 
of thefe fpiritual nofegays, and the recommenda- 
tion of a foft infmuating addrefs. Dr. Pyeball is 
univerfally cried up asavery pretty genteel preach- 
er, one who underftands the politenefsof the pul- 
pit, and does not furfeit well-bred people with more 
religion than they have ftomachs for. Amiable 
Mifs Pen Tabby is one of his warmett admirer?, 
and declares Dr. Pyeball in his gown and callbck 
is quite the man of falhion : The ill-natured w orld 

will 
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will have it (he has contemplated him in other 
fjtuations with equal approbation. 

Elegant Mrs. Daitity is another ornament of this* 
charming coterie : She is feparated from her huf- 
band, but the eye of malice never fpied a fpeck 
upon her virtue ; his manners were infuppor table ; 
fhe, good lady, never gave him the leatl provoca- 
tion, for fhe was always Tick and moftly confined 
to her chamber in nurfing a delicate conditijtion : 
Noifcs racked her head : company ihook her nerves 
all -to pieces 5 in the country (he could not live, 
for country doftors and apothecaries knew nothing 
of her cafe ; in I^ndon (lie could not deep, unlefs 
the whole ftreet was Uttered with draw. Her 
hufband was a man of no refinement ; all the fine 
feeiings of the human heart were heathen Greek to 
him ; he loved his friend, had no quarrel with his 
bottle, and, coming from his club one night a 
little fluftered. his horrid dalliances threw Mrs, 
Dainty into ftrong hyllerics, and the covenanted 
truce being now broken, (he kept no further terms 
vrith him and they feparated. It was a ftep of 
abfolute neceflity, for fhe declares her life could 
no otherwife have been faved ; hisboiilerous fami- 
Harities would have been her death. She now 
leads an uncontaminated life, fupporting a feeble 
frame by medicine, fipping her tea with her dear 
quiet friends every evening, chatting over the 
little news of the day, fighing charitably when 
(lie hears any evil of her kind neighbours, turning 
off her femme-de-chambre once a week or therea- 
bouts, fondling her lap-dog, who is a dear fweet 
pretty creature and fo fcnfible, and taking the air 
now and then on a pillion behind faithful John, 
who is fo careful pf her, and fo handy, and at 

the 
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tlie fame time one of the ftoutcft, handfomeft, 
bed-limbed lads in all England. 
*. Sir Hugo. Fiiz^ Hugo is a decayed baronet of a 
. family fo very antient, that they have long fince 
worn out the eftate that fupported them: Sir Hugo 
knows his own dignity none the lefs, and keeps a 
little fnivelling JDoy, who can fcarce move under 
Xht load of worded lace, that is plaidered down 
the 'edges and feams of his livery: He leaves a 
vifiting card at your door, duck as full of emblems 
as an American paper dollar. Sir Hugo abomi- 
nates a tradefman ; his olfadlory nerves arc tor- 
tured with the fcent of a grocer, or a butcher, 
quite acrofs the way, and as for a tallow-chandler 
he can wind him to the very end of the ftreet ; 
thefe are people, whofe vifits he cannot endure : 
their very bills turn his domach upfide down. Sir 
Hugo inveighs againd modern manners as fevercly 
as Cato would againd French cookery ; he notes 
down omi.Tions in pun6lilio as a merchant does 
bills for protedin^T ; and in cold weather Sir Hugo 
is of fome ufe, for he fyfFers no man to turn his 
back to the fire and fcreen it fron^ the company 
who fit round : He holds it for a folecifm in good- 
breeding for any man to touch a lady's hand with- 
out his glove : This as a general maxim Mifs Pen 
Tahby agrees to» but doubts whether there are not 
fome c ilcsJ when it may be waved : He anathema- 
tizes the hcrefy of a gentleman's fitting at the head 
of a lady's table, and contends that the honours of 
the upper didi are the unalienable rights of the 
midrefs of the family : In diort, Sir Hugo Fitz- 
Hugo has more pride about him than he knows 
how to^difpofe of, and yet cannot find in his heart 
to bedow one atom of it upon honedy : From the 

world 
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worlcj he merits no other praile but that of having^ 
lived fingle ?.ll his life, and, hc\n^ the lail of his 
family ; at his deceafe the Fitz- Hugos will be ex- 
tin6l. 

This fociety may alfo bond a tenth miife in the 
perfon of the celebrated Rhodope : I Icr talents are 
multifarious : poctic^^l, biographical, epiflolary, 
mifcellaneous : She can reafou like Socrates, dif- 
pute like Arillotle and love Trtce Si^ppho ; h^ mag- 
nanimity equals that of Marc Antony, for when 
the world was at her feet, (lie Aicrlficed \t all for 
love^ and accounted it well lofl. She was a philo- 
fopher in her leading^flrings, and had travelled 
geographically over the j^lobe ere (lie could fet one 
foot fjirly before the other : Her cradle was rocked 
to the Iambic meafure, and (he was lulled to flecp 
by Tinging to her an ode of Horace. Rhodope has 
written a book of travels full of mod enchantibg 
inoidents, which fome of her admirers fay was 
a£lual]y fKCtched in the nurfery, and only filled up 
with little temporary touches in her riper years; 
I know they make appeal to her Uile as internal 
evidence of what they aflert about the nurfery ; 
but though I am ready to adaiit that it has every 
infantine charm, which they difcover in it, yet I 
cannot go the length of thinkin.<T with them, that 
a mere infant could poQibly dictate any thing fo 
nearly approachiug to the language of men and 
women : We all know that Goody TtuO'/hoes^ and 
othef amufing; books, though written for children, 
were not writfiSn by children. Rhodope has pre- 
ferved fonie fingular curiofitics in her mufeum : 
She has a bottle of coagulated foam, fometding 
like the congealed blood of Saint Januarius ; this 
flie maintains was the veritable foam of the tre- 
mendous 
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tacndous Minotaur of Crete of immortal memory ; 
therk are fome indeed, who profefs to doubt this, 
and aflert that it is nothing more than the flavcr of 
a noble Englifti maftiff, which went tame about 
ber houfe, and, though formidable to thieves and 
interlopers, was ever gentle and afTeflionate to 
honeft men. She has a lyre in fine prefervation, 
held to be the identical lyre, which Phaon played 
upon, when he won the heart of the amorous 
Sappko : this alfo is made matter of difpute amongft 
\thc cognofcenfi ; ihefe will have it to be a common 
Italian inftrument, fuch as the ladies of that coun* 
try play upon to this day ; this is a point they muft 
fettle as they can, but all agree it is a well-ftrung 
inftrument, and difcottrfes fiveet muftd She has in 
her cabinet an evergreen of the cyprefs race, which 
is fuppofed to be the very individual (hrub, that 
led up the ball when Orpheus fiddled and the 
groves began a vegetable dance ; and this they tell 
you was the origin of all country dances, now in 
fuch general praftice. She has alfo in her poflef- 
fion the original epiftle, which king Agenor wrote 
to Jluropay diffuading her from her ridiculous par- 
tiality for her favourite bull, when Jupiter in the 
form of that animal took her off in fpitc of all 
Agefjorh remonftrances, and carried her acrofs the 
fea with him upon a tour, that has immortalized 
her name through the moft: enlightened quarter of 
the globe: Rhodope is fo tenacious of this manu- 
fcript, that (he rarely indulges the curiofity of her 
friends with a fight of it ; (lie has written an an- 
fwer in Eurcpc'^s behalf after the manner of Ovid's 
cpiftlc, in which (lie makes a very ingenious de* 
fence for her heroine, and every body, who has 
fccn the whole of the corrcfpondence, allows that 

Agenor 
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j^gener writes like a man, who knew little of hu- 
man n a lure, and that Rhodope in her reply has the 
bell of the argument. 
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NOTHING now remains for compleating the 
literary annals of Greece, according to the plan I 
have proceeded upon in the foregoing volumes, but 
to give fome account of the Drama within that 
period of time, which commences with the death 
of Alexanctcr of Macedon and concludes wifh that 
of Menander, or at moft extends to a very few 
years beyond it, when the curtain may figuratively 
be faid to have dropt upon all the glories of the 
Athenian ftage. 

This, though the lad, is yet a brilliant aera, for 
now flourilhed Menander^ Philemon, Diphilus^ 
Apollodorus^ Philippides^ Pqfidippus ; poets no lefs 
celebrated for the luxuriancy than for the elegance 
of their genius ; all writers of the New Comedy ; 
which, if it had not all the wit and fire of the old 
fatirical drama produced in times of greater public 
freedom, is generally reputed to have been tar fu- 
perior to it in delicacy, regularity and decorum. 
All attacks upon living chara6lcrs ceafed with 
what is properly denominated tlie Old Cotnedy ; 
the writers oSf the Middle Clafs contented them- 
felves with venting their raillery upon the works 
of their dramatic prcdeceflbrs ; the perfons. and 
G 5^ politics 
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politics of their contemporaries were fafe; whereas 
neither the higheft ftation, nor the brightcft talents 
.were any fure proteftion from the unreftrained 
inveftives of the comic mufe in her earlieft failles. 
The, poets under our prefent review were not 
however fo cloCcly circumfcribed, as to be afraid 
of indulging their talent for ridicule and fatire 
upon topics of a general nature ; without a lati- 
tude like this comedy could hardly have exifted ; 
but this was not all, for amongft their fragments 
fome are to be found, which advance fentimcnts 
and opinions fo direftly in the teeth of the popu- 

. lar religion, that we cannot but admire at ihe ex- 
traordinary toleration of their pagan audiences. 
Jujlin quotes a paffage from Menander's comedy 
of The Charioteer^ in which an old mendicant is 
introduced carrying about a painted figure of the 
Great Mother of the Gods, after the manner of 
the prefent Popifli Rofaries,* and begging a boon 
as ufual on thofe occafions; the perfon addreffed 
for his fubfcription, contemptuoufly replies — " I 
** have no relifh for fuch deities as ftroll about with 
•* an old beggar-woman from door to door, nor 
** for that painted cloth you have the impudence 
" to thruft into my prefcnce; Let me tell you, 
'* woman, if your Mother of the Gods was good 
** for any thing, (he would keep to her own ftation 
" and take charge of none but thofe, who merit 
" her proteftion by their piety and devotion." 
ThK "-ebufl'is of a piece with the furly anfwer of 
the cynic AntiftheneSy recorded by Clemens Alexan- 
drimoy when, being teazcd by thefe mendicants, 

.the philofopher replied — " Let the Gods provide 
«* for their own Mother ; I am not bound to 
«* maintain her*** In another fragment, quoted 

both 
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both by Clemens and Rufebius^ Menander breaks 
forth into a bolder rhapfody, M^hich breathes the 
fpirit and nearly the very words of the Hebrew- 
prophets : A perfon (in what drama does not ap- 
pear) addrefTes his companion in the fcene to this 
clTcd — ** If any man, O Pamphilus, thinks that 
" God will be well pleafed with the facrifice of 
" multitudes of oxen or of goats, or of any other 
*^ victims ; or by robing bis images in cloth of 
•* gold and purple, and decking them out with- 
*' ivory and emeralds ; that man deceives himfelf, 
♦* and his imaginations are vain j let him rather 
" ftady to conciliate God*s favour by doing good 
*' to all men ; let him abftain from violation 
** and adultery y let him not commit theft or 
^* murder through the luft of money ; nay covet 
*' rtot, O Pamphilus, fo much even as the thread 
*' of another's needle, for God is ever prefent and 
" his eve is upon thee." This will ferve in the 
])lace o^ many more pjfflages, which might be ad- 
duced, to prove that the comic poets of this period, 
were not only bold declaimers againfl the vice^nd 
immorality of the age they lived in, but that they 
ventured upon truths and do(flrines in religion to- 
tally irreconcilcabic to th*: popular fuperftition and 
idolatries of the heathen world. • 

It was on the new comedy of the Greeks that 
the Roman writers in general founded theirs, and 
this they fccm to have accompliflied by the fervile 
vehicle of tranflation : It is faid th:f)t Terence alone 
tranilated all Menander's plays, and thcfe by the 
lov^ell account amounted to eighty ; fome autho- 
rities more than double them, animprob;ib!e num- 
ber to have been compofed by a poet, who died at " 
the age of fifty, or very little after. 
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^tin et longa dies delehit fcripta Menandr'y 
Et quandoque le*vij carmtna pulvis erunt, 

(T. FABER.) 

Menander was born at Athens, the fon of Dio- 
pethes and Hegejijirata : He was educated in the 
fchool of Theophrajliis the peripatetic, Ariftotle's 
fucceflbr: At the early age of twenty he began to 
write for the (tage, and his palFions feem to have 
been no lefs forward and impetuous than his ge- 
nius ; his attachment to the fair fex and efpecially 
to his miftrefs Glycera is upon* record, and was 
vehement in the extreme; feveral of his epiftles 
to that celebrated courtefan, written in a very ar- 
dent (tile, were coliefted and made public after 
his deceafe : The celebrity of his mufe, and the 
brilliancy of his wit were probably his chief re- 
commendations to thai lady's favour; for it ftiould 
feem that nature had not been very partial to his 
external, befides which he fquinted mod cgregi- 
oufly, and was of a temper extremely irafcible : 
If we were to take his charaiSler as a writer from 
no other authorities but of the fragments, wc 
fliould form a very different idea from that of Plitiy^ 
who fays he was omnis luxuria intet-presy and this 
even Plutarch his avowed panegyrift is candid 
tnough to admit : Ovid alfo fays — 

** The gay Menander charms each youthful heart, 
** And Love in.tvcry fable claims a part." 

However this may be, the remains, which have 
come down to us, bear the (lamp of an auflerc 
and gloomy mufe rather than of a wanton and vo- 
luptuous one; but ihefe it mud be owned prove 
little; Tct'tnce is fuppofed to have copied all his 

comedies 
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comedies from Menander, except the Phormio and 
the Hecyray and he gives us the bed infight into 
the chara£ler of his elegant original. 

All Greece feems to ^ave joined in lamenting 
the premature lofs of this celebrated poet, who 
unfortunately periflied as he was bathing in the 
Pirsean harbour, to which Ovid alludes in his 
3is— 

Comtcus ut Uquidis perilt dum nabat in undls* 

This happened in Olymp. CXXII 5 his firft 
comedy, intitled Or^^ was performed in Olymp. 
CXV, which gives him fomething lefs than thirty 
years for the produ£lion of more than one hundred 
plays, and if we take the former account of his 
begimiing to write for the (lage at the age of twen- 
ty, it will agree with what we have before faid re- 
fpefting the age at which he died. 

Fatal as was the Piraean fea t0 the perfon of this 
lamented poet, pofterity has morecaufe to execrate 
that barbarous gulph, which has fwallowed up his 
works ; nor his alone, but thofe of above two 
hundred other eminent dramatic poets, whofe la- 
bours are totally loft and extinguifhed. We have 
fome lines of Callimacbus upon the death of Me- 
nander^ who was one amongft many of his poetic 
furvivors, that paid the tribute of their ingenious 
forrow to his memory : Nor poets only, but princes 
bewailed his lofs> particularly Ftokmy the fon of 
LagiiSy who loved and favoured himTvery greatly, 
and maintained a friendly correfpondence with 
him till his death ; fome of Menander's letters to 
this-prince were pubiillied with thofe addreffed to 
his bisloved Glycera, 

Though 
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Though many great authorities concur in placing 
Menander decidedly at the head of all the comic 
writers of his time, yet his contemporaries muft 
have been of a different opinion, or elfe his rivals 
were .more popular with their judges, for out of 
one hundred and five comedies, which Apollodorus 
afcribes to him, be tells us that he obtained only 
eight prizes, and that Philemon in particular 
triumphed over him* in the fuiFragcsof the theatre 
very frequently. If thefc decifions were fo glar- 
ingly unjuftand partial as we are taught to believe 
they were, we have fome fort of apology for the 
farcaftic queftion put to his fuccefsful competitor, 
when upon meeting him he faid — " Do you not 
** blufh, Philemon, when you prevail over me ?'* 
This anecdote however at bed only -proves that 
Menander rated his own merits very highly, and 
that, if they were unjuftly treated by thofe, who 
decided for Philemon, he laid the blame upon the 
wrong perfon, andtetrayed a very irritable temper 
upon the occafion. 

We have a colleftion of Mcnander's fragaicnts 
and the titles of feventy-three comedies ; the frag- 
ments confifl: only of (hort fentences, and do not 
give us the fpirit and characSler of the dialogue, 
much lefs of any one entire fcene; for though 
Hertelius has gone further than Grotius and Le 
Clerc in arranging them under diftinft topics, and 
has brought into one view every paflage of a cor- 
refpondcnt fort, dill it is a mere disjointed medley, 
interefting ont^to the curious, but affording little 
edification to the generality of readers; Many of 
them however are to be refpecled for their moral 
fentiment, fome are of a very elevated caft, and 

others, 
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others, (more in number than I could wifli) of a 
gloomy, acrimonious and morofe quality. 

Antient authorities are neverthelefs fo loud in 
the praife of Menander, that we cannot doubt of 
his excellence, ^intilian after applauding him 
for his peculiar addrefs in preferving the manners 
and di(lin6lions proper to every charadler he in- 
troduces on his fcene, adds in general terms, " that 
** he eclipfes every writer of his clafs, and by the 
** fuperior brilliancy- of his genius throws them > 
** all into (hade." — He cotidemns the perverted 
judgment of his contemporaries for affe£ting to 
prefer Philemon on fo many occafions ; and C J, 
Cafar^ whilft he is paffing a compliment upon 
Terence, ftiles him only dimidiatuni Menandrum^ 
Dion ChryfoJIom recommends him as a model for 
all who ftudy to excel in oratory, " and let none 
" of our wife men reprehend me,'* he adds, " for 
" preferring Menander to the old comic poets, 
" inafmuch as his art in delineating the various 
** manners and graces is more to be efteemed than 
** all the force and vehemence of the antient 
" drama." There is fo much claffical elegance in 
the lines, which T. Fuber has prefixed to his edi- 
tion of ^erence^ particularly in the introductory 
ftanza, and this is withal fo appofite to thefubjedi 
in hand, that I (hall conclude this paper by tran- 
fcribing it. 

Sacrum Menandri peBus 
Aura jam reliqiierat^ 
Vagulaque animula 
Elyjias penetrarat oras } 
Turn dolore percita:^ 
Virginerfque 
^ttff'ufa: lacrymts gei:as^ 
liuQ. et tlhic rurfitarunt 

Pcrqiie 
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Perque Ituos^ perqtte montesy . 
Perque ixalliumJmiLiy 
Curfitarunt Gratia:^ 
^uerentesjihi 
^ ^ue'u novafedibus 
Templa ponere poffent^ 



w cxxxyiii. 



Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafta. 

(VIRGIL.) 

THE various authors, who have contributed 
io the coI]e£Uon of Menander's remains, fcem to 
have extrafted from him, as if by general agree- 
ment, little elfe but the mod unfavourable delinea- 
tions of the human charafter : So far from finding 
thofe facetious and fprightly fallies to be expedted 
from a comic writer, thofe voluptuous defcriptions, 
which Pliny alludes to, or any fragments of the 
love fcencs Ovid tells us he fo abounded in, wc 
meet a melanchply difplay of the miferies, the 
enormities^ the repinings of mankind. 

What can be more gloomy and mifanthropic 
than the following ftrain of difcontent, extrafled 
by Euftathius ! — 

" Suppofe fome God fhould fay" — * Die when thou 
wilt, 

* Mortal, expeft another life on earth ; 

* And for that life make choice of all creation 

* What thou wilt be ; dog, (heep, goat, man or horfe ;■ 

* For live again thou muft ; it is thy fate ; 

* . Chufe only in what form ; there tJiou art free — ' 
** So help me, Crato, I wouM fairly anfwcr — 

^* Let^ne be all things, anything but man I 

« He 
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" He only of all creatures feels afflidion : 

** The generous horfe is valued for his worth, 

** And dog by merit is preferred to dog ; 

'* The warrior cock is pamper'd for his couragf, 

" And awes the bafer brood — But what is man ? 

" Truth, virtue, valour, how do they avail him ? 

" Of this world's good the firft and greateft (hare 

** Is flattery's prize ; the informer takes the next, 

** And barefaced knavery garbles what is left. 

** I'd rather be an afs than what I am, 

•* And fee thefe villains lord it o'er their betters.'* 

Anpther fragnnent prefents itfclf of the fame 
caft, but coloured a little nearer to the hue of 
comedy — 

** All creatures arc more blcft in their condition» 
•* And in their natures worthier than man. 
•* Look at yond afs ! — a forry beaft, you'll fay, 
*• And fuch in truth he is — poor, haplefs thing ! 
•* Yet thefe his fufierings fpring not from himfelf, 
•• For all that Nature gave him he enjoys 5 
** Whilft we, betides our neccflary ills, 
•* Make ourfclvcs forrows of our own bcgettlne : 
**If a man fneeze, we're fad — ^for that's ill luck j 
*• If he traduce us, we run mad with rage ; 
** A dream, a vapour throws us into terrors, 
** And let the night-owl hoot, we melt with fear : 
** Anxieties, opinions, laws, ambition, 
•* All thefe are torments we may thank ourfclves for," 

The reader will obferve that thefe are fpecimens 
of a general difguft againll mankind, and of dif* 
content with, the common lot of human life ; as 
fuch they can clafs with the humour of no other 
charafter but that of an abfolute mifanthrope, a 
kind of Timon ; for general inveftivc differs widely 
from that, which is pointed againjft any particular 
vice or folly, and in fadi can hardly be confidcrcd 
as falling within thC' province of comedy in any 
cafs. 
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If Menander hath been juftly celebrated for his 
faithful piftirres of the living manners of the age . 
he wrote in, we cannot but receive a gloomy im- 
preffion from the dark aud difmal tints, in which 
thefe {ketches are caft ; and tl\ough the age we live 
in hath follies and failings enough dill tofeed the 
comic poet's appetite for fatire, we may confole 
ourfelves in the comparifon of our own time with 
his, provided the ftage is to be regarded as a faith- 
ful mirror in both inftances. It is not however 
improbable but the writers of the new comedy might 
fall with more fevcrity upon general vices to re- 
venge themfelves for the reftriflibns they were 
fubjeded to with refpeft to perfonalities : Add to 
this, that as far as the early Chriftian writers were 
concerned in felefting thefe paffages, it may well 
be fuppofed they would naturally take the mod 
moral and fententious from amongfl the comedies 
they quoted, and fuch as afforded grave and ufeful 
remarks upon life, harmonizing with their own 
doftrines and inftrudlions. More efpecially it is 
to be fuppofed that they would eagerly catch at any 
of thofc paffages, which exhibit purer and more 
worthy notions of the Being and Providence of 
God, than the vulgar herd of Heathens were 
known to entertain ; Of this call is the following 
contemptuous ridicule upon the Pagan ceremony 
of luflration. 

** If your complaints were ferious, 'twould be well 
** You fought a ferious cure, but for weak minis 
" Weak medicines may fuffice — Go, call around you 
** The women wilh their purifying water ; 
" Drug it vvith filt pnd lentils, and then take 
** A treble fprinkling from the holy mefs : 
" Now fearch your heart ; if that reproach you not, 
" Then and then only you arc truly pure." 

(tX FAMULO MATRIS IDE.r.) 

I am 
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I am forry to remark that amongft all the frag- 
ments of this poet not one has been prefcrved, 
that is flampt with even the flighted commenda- 
tion of the fair fex ; On the contrary I find abun- 
dance of inveilive, chiefly againft marriage and 
married women, often coarfe and always bitter: 
I may venture to fay, if there was a fingle woman 
in all Athens, who merited one good word, it is 
one more than the ilrifleft fcrutiny can difcover 
in his remains. Mark how he rails ! — 

** If fuch the fex, was not the fentence juft, 
** That riveted Prometheus to his rock ? — / 

" — Why, for what crime ? — A fpark, a little fpark ; 
** But, Oh ye Gods ! how infinite the mifchief 
" That little fpark gave being to a woman, 
** And let in a new race of plagues to curie us. , 

** Where is the man that weds : fliew me the wretch : 
" Woe to his lot ! Infatiable defires, 
" His nuptial bed defil'd, poifonings and plots 
** And maladies untold — thefe are the fruits 
** Of marriage, thefe the bleffings of a wife.'* 

The poet, who can thus lend his wit to libel the 
greatcft blefllng of life, may well be ingenious in 
depreciating life itfelf — 

" The lot of all moft fortunate is his, 

" Who having ftaid juft long enough on earth 

** To feaft his fight with this fair face of nature, 

" Sun, fea and clouds and Heaven's bright ftarry fires, 

** Drops without pain into an early grave. 

" For what is life, the longeft life of man, 

** But the fame fcene repeated o'er and o'er ? 

** A few more ling'ring days to be confum'd 

" In throngs and crowds, with fharpers, knaves and 

" thieves ; 
** From fuch* the fpeedieft riddance is the beft.'* 

Having 
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Having given fomc paflagcs from this poet, where 
he fpeaks in the character of a mifanthropift, it is 
but juftice to exhibit him as a moralift : If the 
following fragment fuggefts no new ideas upon the 
fubjed of Eftvy^ it will at lead ferve to convince 
us that mankind in all ages have thought alike upon 
that defpicable paflion — 

** Thou feem'ft to me, young man, not to perceive 

** That every thing contains within itfelf 

** The feeds and fources of its own con^uption : 

** The cankering ruft corrodes the hrighteft ft eel ; 

•* The moth frets out your garment, and the worm 

** Eats its flow way into the folid oak ; 

" But Envy, of all evil things the worft, 

•* The fame to-day, to-morrow and for ever, 

** Saps and confumes the heart, in which it lurks." 

In the fragment next enfuing an old man is re- 
proved for the vice of covetoufnefs ; there is a de- 
licacy in the manner of it, that well becomes both 
the age and condition of the fpeaker, for he is a 
youth, and fon to the chara£\er, whom he addrcf- 
fes : This fragment is extrafted from the comedy 
intitled Dyfcolus (the Churl) which Plautus is faid 
to have tranflated and performed under its original 
titlQ 5 but of this only a few fragments remain in 
our volume of that poet ; probably the father 
herein addrefTed is the perfon who gives name to 
the comedy — 

** Weak is the Vanity, that hoafts of riches, 

** For they are fleeting things ; were they not fuch, 

** Could they he yoiir's to all fucceeding time, 

** 'Twere wife to lei none fhare in the pofleflion : 

** But if whatever you have is held of fortune 

** And not'of right inherent, whv, my father, 

•* Why with fuch niggard jealoniy engrofs 

*' What the next hour may ravilh from your grafp, 

And 
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** And caft into fome worthlefs favorite's lap ? 

" Snatch then the fwift occafion while 'tis your's ; 

** Put this unftable boon to noble ufes ; 

** Fofter the wants of men, impart your wealth 

** And purchafe friends ; 'twill be more lafting trcafure, 

" And, when misfortune comes, your belt refource." 

There is another fragment of a more comic fort, 
which is a relique of The Minjirely pointed at the 
fame vice — 

** Ne'er truft me, Phanias, but I thought till now, 

" That yoiT rich fellows had the knack of fleeping 

" A good found nap, that held you for the night ; 

** And not like us poor rogues, who tofs and turn, 

" Sighing, ylh me I and grumbling at our duns : 

** But now I find, in fpite of all your money, 

** You reft no better than your needy neighbours, 

" And forrow is the common lot of all." 

We are indebted to Plutarch for a very refpeftabic 
fragment of his favourite poet ; he quotes it for 
the confolatory advice it contains, and addrefles it 
to Apollonius ; 1 give it to my readers as one of 
the mofl valuable fpecimens of its author. 

** If you, O Trophimus, and you alone 

** Of all your mother's fons have Nature's charter 

" For privilege of pleafures uncontroul'd, 

" With full exemption from the ftrokes of Fortune, 

** And that fome god hath ratified the grant, 

•* You then with caufe may vent your loud reproach, 

** For he hath broke your charter and betray'd you : 

*' But if you live and breathe the common air 

*' On the lame terms' as we do, then I tell you, 

** And tell it in the tragic poet's words-^ 

Of your philofophy you make no ufe^ 

If you gli)e -flace to accidental eiih — 
" TliQ^ fum of which philofophy is thib — 
" You are a inan, and therefore fortune's fport, 
" This hour ex-i-ted and the next abas'd : 
*' You are a man, and, tho' by natu/e weak. 
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. ** By nature arrogant, climbing to heights 
** That mock your reach and crufti you in the fell : 
** Nor was the bleffing you have loft the beft 
** Of all life's bleflings, nor is your misfortune 
** The worft of its afflidions ; therefore, Trophimusy 
*' Make it not fuch by overftrain'd complaints, 
" But to your difappointment fuit your forrow." 

The lines in Italics quoted from Shahfpeare^s Julius 
Cafar^ not only correfpond with the exa£l meaning 
of the original, but are alfo appofite as a quotation 
from a tragic poet, Menander himfelf having ap- 
plied the words to fome one of the writers of tra- 
gedy, probably Euripides. 

Amongll the fmaller fragments there are feveral 
good apothegms, fome brief moral maxims well 
cxpreflcd, and though not many of thofc witty 
points, which are fo frequent in Arijiophanes^ yet 
there are fome fpecimens of the Vis comiea^ which 
have a very ingenious turn of words in their own 
tongue ; but generally fuch pafTages elude tranfla- 
tion. — This quaint confeffion from the mouth of 
an old mifer is of that fort. — " I own I am rich, 
" abominably rich 5 all the world accufes me of 
" being a very warm old fellow, but not a foul 
*' alive can flander me fo far as to fay I am a happy 
** one." — The following fcrap once belonged to 
Tke ThrafyUofi ; 

** You fay not always wifely, Know thyfilf! 
*' Know others, oft times is the better maxim." 

A ftrong moral truth told with epigrammatic 
neatnefs llrikes me in this pointed remark — 

" Of an bad things, with which Mankind are curft, 
" Their own bad tempers furely are the worft." 

I could 
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I coukl not pafs over a (hort but touching apoftro- 
phe quoted from the comedy of The Qlynthian — 

" What pity 'tis, when happy Nature rears 

** A noble pile, that Fortune Ihould o'trthrow it/* 

I fhall conclude with a fragment of the declama- 
tory fort, not as offering any novelty either in the 
fentiment or cxpreflion, but (imply for the fake of 
contrafting it with other fpecimens — 

" If you wou'd know of what frail fluff you're made, 
" Go to the tombs of the illuftrious Dead ; 
** There reft the bones of Kings, there Tyrants rot ; 
" There fletp tlie Rich, the Noble and the Wife ; 
" There Pride, Ambition, Beauty's faireft form, 
** All duft alike, compound one common mafs : 
" Refled on thefe, and in them fee yourfelf." 

I now take leave of Menander, the mofl re- 
nowned of the writers of the latter comedy, and 
if my readers fliall remark, that thefe fragments of 
a poet fo eminent in his time offer nothing, which 
has not been faid over and over again by poets of 
our own, 1 hope it will ferve to lircngthen their 
conviclion, that frequently there dial! be a coin- 
cidence of fentiment and ex])re(fion between authors 
without communication ; for it will h^irdly be fup- 
pofed that plagiarifms have been committed upon 
thefe fragments, and much lefs upon others of 
more obfcurity, which 1 have in former papers in- 
troduced into our language. 

In fhort, 1 ihould be happy if any ^ing 1 have 
done now or may hereafter do, fhall ferve to miti- 
gate the zeal of critics for detecting their contem- 
poraries in pretended piiferings and mifdemean- 
ours, where the letter of the law may perhaps 

appear 
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appear againft them, but rhtfpirit of it, if inter- 
preted with candour, condemns them not. I would 
call upon them, as Terence did upon his audience, 
to reflect that men in all ages will think and fpeak 

alike. — 

Nullum eft jam diSum<, quod non diStumJit pritu : 
^uare aquum eft vos cognofcere atque ignofcere^ 
^of *veteres faSitaruntJifaciimt novL 
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Habent tamen et alii quoque comici^ Ji cum venia 
legantur^ quadam^ qua pojjis decerperey et pra-^ 
cipue Philemon ; qui^ ut pravis fui temporis ju* 
d'tci'is Menandro fape pralatus eji^ ita conftnfu 
tamen omnium meruit ejfe fecundus. 

(C^JINTIL. LIB. X.) 

THERE is not amongft all the Greek dra- 
matic poets a more amiable charafter than Phile- 
mon : He was a Syracufan by Suidash account, but 
Strabo fays he was born in Solse, a city of Cilicia ; 
He was fome years elder than Menander, and no 
unworthy rival of that poet, though more fre- 
quently fuccefsful in his competitions with him than 
the critics in general feem to think he deferved to 
be ; Of this we can form little or no judgment 5 
they, who had accefs to the works of both authors, 
had the bed materials to decide upon. Apuleius 
however fpeaks rather doubtingly in the compari- 
fon, for he fays of Philemon that he "^^Afortajfe 

impar ; 
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itnpar ; to which he fubjoins, that " though his 
" frequent triumphs over Mcnander are not repu- 
" table to infift upon, yet there are to be found in 
" him many witty ftrokes, plots ingenioufly dif- 
** pofed, difcoveries flrikingly brought to light, 
" charafters 'well adapted to their parts, fentiments 
** that accord with human life ;" — Joca non infra 
foccutHy feria non ufque cothurnum^ viz. " Jefts 
** that do not degrade the fock, gravity that docs 
" not intrench upon the bufkin." 

Philemon lived to the extraordinary age of one 
hundred and one years, in which time he com- 
pofed ninety comedies ; a competent collection it 
muft be owned, though not to be compared to the 
bulk of Menander's productions, who in half the 
time wrote more in number, and with a rapidity 
for which we have his own word, " for when I 
" have once determined upon the plot," fays he, 
" I confider the work as finillied." The longevity 
of Philemon was the refuit of great temperance 
and a placid frame of mind ; Frugal to a degree 
that fubjeded him to the charge of avarice, he ne- 
ver weakened his faculties and conftitution by ex- 
ceft, and as he fummed up all his wiflies in one ra- 
tional and moderate .petition to Heaven, which 
throws a mod favourable light upon his charaCler, 
it is with pleafure I record it. — ** I pray for health 
*^ in the firft place ; in the next for fuccefs in my 
** undertakings ; thirdly, for a chearful heart, and 
«« laftly, to be out of debt to all mankind." — This 
temperate petition feems to have been granted in all 
particulars 5 he was blefled with a long and health- 
ful life ; he was fuccefsful in his undertakings to a 
degree, which pofterity feems to think above his 
merits, and he triumphed over all his competitors 

Vol. IV. H more 
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more perhaps through the fuavity of his manner's 
than from any a£lual fuperiority of his talents : 
That he was of a gay and happy fpirit there is 
every reafon to believe, and his ceconomy fecured 
to him that independant competency, which put 
liim in pofleflion of the final objeft of his wifhes. 
As he lived in conftant ferenity of mind, fo he died 
without pain of body ; for having called together 3 
number of his friends to the reading of a play, 
which he had newlj finiflied, and fitting, as was 
the cuftom in that lerene climate, under the open 
canopy of Heaven, an unforefeen fall of rain 
broke up the company juft when the old man had 
got into his third aft in the very warmcft intercfts 
of his fable : His hearers difappointed by this un- 
lucky check to their entertainment interceded with 
him for the remainder on the day following, to 
which he readily afientcd ; and a great company 
being then aflembled, whom the fame of the rehear- 
fal had brought together, they fate a confiderablc 
time in eager expcftation of the poet, till wearied 
out with waiting, and unable to account for his 
impunftuality, Tome of his intimates were difpatcht 
in queft of him, who, having entered his houfc 
and madfe their way to his chamber, found the old 
man dead on his couch, in his ufual meditating 
pofture, his features placid and compofed, and 
with every fymptom, that indicated a death with- 
out pain or ftruggle. 

This is Apuleius^s account, but Oelian cmbellifli- 
cs the ftory with a vifion, in which he pretends 
that nine lair damfcls appeared to Philemon, and 
upon his acceding them as they were going out of 
the door, demanding why they would leave him, 
they told him it was becaufe it was not permitted 

to 
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to man to hold converfc with the Immortals : 
Upon wakiug from this trance or vifion, Philemon 
related it to his page, and then getting up returned 
to his (todies, and put the laft hand to the comedy 
he was employed upon : " That done," fays Oe- 
llan^ " he ftrctched himfelf on his couch and qui- 
" etly expired." From this filly anecdote he draws 
an inference, which without his help the world 
had probably difcovered, viz. T^hat Philemon truly 
was in favour with the Mufes, 

Valerius Maximus varies from both thefe authors 
in his account of the death of this aged poet ; he 
tells us Philemon was fufFocatcd by a fudden fit of 
laughter upon feeing an afs, who had found his 
way into the houfe, devour a plate of figs, which 
his page had provided for him ; that he called out 
to the boy to drive away the afs, but when this or- 
der was not executed before the animal had emp- 
tied the plate, he bade his page pour out a goblet of 
wine and prefcnt it to the plunderer to complete 
his entertainment ; tickled with the pleafantry of 
this conceit, and no lefs with the grotefque atti- 
tude and adventure of the animal, Philemon was 
feized with a fit of laughing and in that fit ex- 
pired. 

The fragments of Philemon are in general of a 
fentimcntal tender caft, and, though they enforce 
found and ftri£t morality, yet no one inftance oc- 
curs of that gloomy mifanthropy, that harfh and 
dogmatizing {pirit, which too often marks the max- 
ims of his more illuftrious rival ; The following 
fpecimen will illuftrate what I allcrt — It is clear that 
our poet has JEfchylus in his eye. 

** All are not Juft, becaufe they do no wrong, 
*• But he, who will not wrong me when he may, 

Ha ^< He 
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** He is the only Juft. I praife not them, 

" Who in their petty dealings pilfer not ; 

*' But him, whofe confcience fpums a fccret fraud, 

** When he might plunder and defjr'furprize : 

" Hii be the praife, who looking down with fcom 

" On the falfe judgement of the partial herd, " 

" Coniiilts his own clear heart, and boldly dares 

" To I e, not to be thought, an honeft Man." 

I flatter myfclf the reader will be pleafed with the 
following animated apoftrophe, which is a fragment 
of the Ignjfer — 

" Now by the Gods, it is not in the power 
** Of painting or of fculpture to cxprcfs 
** Aught fo divine as the fair form of Truth ! 
** The creatures of their art may catch the eye, 
" But her fweet nature captivates the foul." 

I fhall next produce a paflage from the Pyrhuss 
which breathes fo foft and placid a fpirit» and fo 
perfe£lly harmonizes with the amiable charaf^er of 
the poet I am reviewing, that it is with pleafiu-e I 
pre fen t it to my readers — 

" Philofophers confume much time and pain 

** To feck the Sovereign Good, nor is there one, 

" Who yet bath ftruck upon it : Virtue fomc, 

*' And Prudence fome contend for, whilft the knot 

** Grows harder by their ftruggles to untie it. 

** I, a mere clown, in turning up the foil 

** Have dug the fecret forth — All-gracious Jove ! 

" 'Tis Peace, mod lovely and of all belov*d ; 

« Peace is the bounteous Goddefi^, who beftovvs 

" Weddings and holidays and joyous feafts, 

" Relations, fHends, health, plenty, focial contorts 

" And pleafures, which alone make life a blefling." 

Stcbaus has prcferved a fragment of the Ephtbus^ 
which is of a mild and plaintive chara£ter ; though 
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it fpeaks the language of the deepefl forrow, it 
fpeaks at the fame time the language of humanity \ 
there is no turbulence, no inve^live ; it i^ calculat- 
ed to move our pity, not excite our horror — 

** 'Tis not on them alone, who tempt the fca, 
*' That the ftorm breaks, it whelms e'en uj, O Laches, 
** Whether we pace the open colonnade, 
" Or to the inmoft fheltcr of our hovife 
** Shrink from its rage. The Tailor for a day, 
•* A night perhaps, is bandied up and down, 
"And then anon repofes, when the wind 
** Veers to the wifht-for point, and wafts him home t 
*' But I know no repofc ; not one day only, 
** But every day to the la(t hour of life 
** Deeper and deeper I am plung'd in woe." 

In all the remains of this engaging author there 
feems a charaibeViftic genilenefa of manners ; 
where he gives advice, it is recommended rather 
than impofed 5 his reproofs arc foftened with fuch 
an air of gooJ humour, as gives a grace to in- 
ftrttftion* and fmilcs whilft it corrects : Can expe- 
rience tutor indifcrction in milder terms than thcfe ? 

" O Cilfon, ccafc to trifle thus with life : 
♦* A mind, fo barren of experience, 
♦* Can hoard up nought but mifery, believe rae. 
•* The ihipwrcckt mariner muft fink outright, 
•* Who makes no effort to regain the ihore : 
** *l*he needy wretch, who ntver learnt a trade, 
•* And will not work, muft ftarve — H'^/Mt tbcn, you cry ? 
** My riches — Irail fecurity — My farm jy 
•' My boiifesy my ejiate — Alas, my fiiend, 
** Fortune makes quick difpatch, and in a day 
** Can ftrip you bare as beggary itfelf. 
** Grant that you now had piloted your hark 
** Into good fortune's haven, anchor M there 
-** And moorM her fafe as caution cou'd devife j 
^< Yet if the headftrong paffions fejze the helm 

" And 
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** And turn her out to fea, theftormygufts 

** Shall rife and blow you out of fight of port, 

« Never to reach profperity again — 

** What tell you me ? ha've I not friends to fly to f 

^* I have : And nvtll not thofe kind friends protect me ? — 

** Better it were you fhall not need their lerviee, 

" And fo not make the trial : Much I fear 

** Your finking hand wou'd only grafp a ihadcV* 

Many of his maxims and remarks arc neatly ex- 
prefled and ingenioufly conceived ; they have all 
a tincture of pleafantry, which without impairing 
the morality or good Icnfe they convey, takes off 
the gloom and folemnity, which the fame thoughts, 
otherwife exprefled, might have. 

" Two words of nonfenfe arc two words too much ; 
** Whole volumes of good fcnfe will never tire. 
** What multitudes or lines hath Momcr wrote I 
** Who ever thought he wrote one line too much ?" 

Again — 

" If whal: we have we ufe not, and ftill covet 
** What v/e have not, we are cajoled by fortune 
" Of prefent blifs, of future bycmfdvea. 



" Still to be rich is ftill to be unhappy ; 

** Still to be envied, hated and abus'd ; 

** Still to commence new law fiiits, new vexations, 

" Still tobe'carking, ftill to ]>e coJlcding, 

** Only to make your funeral a fcaft, 

" And hoard up riclies lor a thrifUeis heir : 

** Let mc be \v^hi in purie and li^'ht in heart ; 

'* Give mc fmaJl means, but give content withal, 

** Only prefcrve me from the law, kind Gods, 

** And I will thank you for my poverty.'* 



" Extremes of fortune are true w^ifdom's teft, 

^* And he's of men moft wife, who bears them heft." 

No 
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N^ CXL. 

THE poet Diphilus was a native of Sinopc, a 
city of Pontus, and contemporary with Menander. 
Clemens Alexandrwus applauds him for his comic 
wit and humour ; Eufebius fays the fame atid adds 
a further encomium in refpcdt of the fententious 
and moral chara6ler of his drama. The poet 
Platttus fpeaks of him in his prologue to the Cqfina, 
and acknowledges the excellence of the original 
upon which hq had formed his comedy. He died 
at Smyrna, a city of Ionia, and was author of one 
hundred comedies, of which we have a lift; of two 
and thirty titles, and no inconfiderable colledion 
of fragrnents; out of thefe I have feleflcd the 
following example— 

** We have a notable good law at Conntii» 
" Where, if an idle fellow outruns reafon, 
" Fe.ifting and junketing at furious coft, 
** The fumptuary prodlor calls upon him 
*• And thus begins to fift him — You live well, 
** But have you well to live ? — ^You fquander freely, 
** Have you the wherewithal ? have you the fund 
" For thefe out-goings ? If you have, go on I 
** If you have not, we'll ftop you in good time 
" Betore you outrun honefty ; for he, 
♦* Who lives we know not how, mufl live by plunder ; 
" Either he picks a purfe, or robs a houfe, 
** Or is accomplice with ibme knavifli gang, 
" Or thrufts.himfelf in crowds to play th* Informer, 
** And put his perjur'd evidence, to fale : 
" This a well-orderM city will not fuffer ; 
" Such Vermin we expel. — And you do iv'/ely : 
** But <what is this to me ? — ^Why, this it is : 
*^ Here we behold you every day at work, 
" Living forfooth I not a« your neighbours live, 
'* But richly, royally, yc gods ! — Whv, man, 

fc We 
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" Wc cannot get a fifh for love or money, 

** You fwallow the whole produce of the fea : 

" You've driven our citizens to brov^ze on cabbage ; 

** A fprig of parfley fets them all a- fighting, 

** As at the Ifthmian games : If hare, or partridge, 

" Or but a Ample thrufti comes to the market, 

•* Quick, at a word you fnap him : By the gods ! 

" Hunt Athens through, you fliall not find a feather 

** But in your kitchen ; and for wine, 'tis gold — 

** Not to be purchased — We may drink the ditches.'* 



Apollodorus Gelous in the fame period with the 
poets abovementioncd was a writer high in fame, 
and author of many comedies, of all which the 
titles of eight only and fome few fragments now 
remain : It is generally underflood that the Phot'- 
m'io and Hfcyra of Terence are copi.'d from this 
poet. Very little has been prcferved from the 
wreck of this author's writings that can tempt mc 
to a tranflation; a few {hort fpecime^ns however 
according to cuftom are fubmittcd.-^ 

** How fweet were life, how placid and fercne, 

** Were others but as gentle aa ourfdves : 

" But if \ve muft confort with apes and monkies, 

" We muft be brutes like them — O life of forrow !" 



" What do you truft to. Father ? To jour money ? 
** Fortune indeed to thofe, who have it not, 
" Will fometi ncs give it ; but 'tin done in malice, 
** Merely that flie may tale it back again." 

Athenreus has refcued a little flroke of raillery, 
which is ludicrous enough — 

** Co to ! make Li^ your gates with bars and bolts ; 
** But never chamber door was fliut fo clofc, 
" But cats and cuckold-makers wou'd creep thro' it." 

The 
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The fuUowIn^T has fome point in it, but comes 
ill into tranllation, or, more properly fpeaking, is 
ill tranflated — 

" Youth and old age have their refpe<ftive humours; 

** And fon by privilege can fay to father, 

** Were you not once as young as I am now ? 

** Not fo the father ; he cannot demand, 

«< Were you not once as old as I am now ? 

There is fomething pleafing in the following na- 
tural dcfcription of a friendly welcome — 

** There is a certain hofpitable air 
** In a friend's houfe, that tells me I am welcome : 
" The porter opens to me with a fmile ; 
** The yard dog wags his tail, the fervant runs, 
** Beats up the cufhion, fprcads the couch, and fays— 
** Sit down, good Sir ! ere I can fay I'm weary.'' 



PhilipptdaSy the fon of Philoclesy was another of 
this illuftrious band of contemporary and rival 
authors: His extreme fenfibility was the caufe of 
bis death, for the fudden tranfport, occafioned by 
the unexpected fuccefs of one of his comedies, 
put a period to his life ; the poet however was at 
this time very aged. Donatus informs us that 
Pbilippidas was in the higheft favour with Lyji- 
machujy to whom he recommended himfelf not by 
the common modes of flattery, but by his amiable 
and virtuous qualities ; the intereft he h;id with 
Lyfimachus he ever employed to the mod honour- 
able purpofes, and thereby difpofcd him to confer 
many great and ufeful favours upon the people of. 
Athens; So highly did his princely patron cftcem 
this venerable man that whenever he fet out upon 
any expedition, and chanced upon Philippidas in 
H 5 hig 
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his way, he accounted it as the happieft prognoflic 
of good fortune. — " What is there/' faid Lyfi- 
machus to him upon a certain occafion, ** which 
" Philippidas would wifh I fhould impart to him ?" 
— " Any thing," replied the poet, " but your 
« fecrets."' 

Poftdippusj with whom I (hall conclude, was a 
Macedonian, born at Caflandria and the fon of 
Cynifcus. Abundant teflimonies are to be found 
in the old grammarians of the celebrity of this 
poet ; few fragments of his comedies have defcend- 
ed to us, and the titles only of twelve. He nvay 
be reckoned the lad of the comic poets, as it was 
not till three years after the death of Menander 
that he began to write for the Athenian ilage, and 
pofterior to him I know of no author, who has 
bequeathed even his name to pofterity : Here then 
concludes the hiftory of the Greek ftage : below 
this period it is in vain to fearch for genius worth 
recording ; Grecian literature and Grecian liberty 
expired together ; a fuccelTion of fophifts, peda- 
gogues and grammarians filled the polls of thofe 
iUudrious wits, whofc fpirit, foftered by freedom, 
foared to fuch heights as left the Roman poets lit- 
tle elfe except the fecondary fame of imitation. 

I have now fulfilled what I may be allowed to 
call my literary engagements ; in the courfe of 
which 1 have expended no fmall pains and atten- 
tion in dragging from obfcurity relicks buried in 
the rubbifli of the darker ages, -when the whole 
world feemed to confpire againft Genius ; when 
learning had degenerated into fophifm, and religion 
was made a theme of metaphyfical fubtlety, ferv- 
jng, as it fhould feem, no other purpofe but to 
puzzle a?)d confound, to inflame the paflions and 

to 
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to perplex the head. Then it was, the fathers of 
the church, in whofe hands thefe authors were, 
held it a point of confcience to deftroy the idols of 
the ftage, as they had already dcftroycd the idols 
of the temple, and to bury heathen wit in the 
fame grave with heathen fuperftition 5 their poets 
and their gods were to be exterminated alike. To 
the more enlightened tafte, or rather perhaps to 
the lucky partiality 6f Chryfojiom alone we owe 
the prefervation of Ariftophanes, Continually en- 
gaged in argumentative and controverfial writings 
there were (bme, who occafionally condefccndcd 
to quote a paflfage, as it ferved their purpofe, from 
thefe profcribed comedies, either to help out their 
wits or iiluftrate their meaning \ and thefe fcraps 
and fpl inters being fwept together by fome few 
patient collectors, who had charity enough to 
work upon the wreck, poftcrity hath been put into 
poffeifion of thefe gleanitigs of the comic ftage of 
Athens in addition to the more entire and inefti- 
mable remains of Arijlophanes. It has been my 
talk (and I believe it is the firft of the fort attempt- 
ed in our language) to avail myfelf of thefe friendly 
guides for making fomething like a regular detail 
of the names, characters and productions of thefe 
loft, but once illuftrious, poets, and to give to the 
public fuch as I conceived to be the beft of their 
fragments in an Englifli tranflation. This part of 
my general undertaking being heavier than all the 
reft to myfelf, I was much afraid it would have 
proved fo to my readers alfo ; but their candid re- 
ception of thefe papers in particular, and the en- 
couraging voice of mv profeft reviewers, have ba» 
nilhed that anxiety from my mind, and enabled 
me to proceed with chearfulnefs to the end. 

There 
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There is one part however of tbefe papers, in 
which 1 conceive I have been mifundcrftood as 
having carried my attack againft the moral do£lrines 
of Socrates, and of this I am interefled to excul* 
pate myfelf ; My fubjed: led me to refer to certain 
anecdotes unfavourable to his private chara£ier» 
but I ftudioufly marked thofe paflages by obferving 
that there was no defign to glance at his moral 
dodlrines, and at the fame time quoted the autho* 
rities upon which thofe anecdotes reft ; when any 
fcholar will convince me thefe were futile and ma- 
licious tales, I will retra6l all credit in them and 
thank him for the conviction : As for thd purity of 
Socrates's do6lrine I never attempted to impeach 
it 5 of the purity of his charafler Imuft continue 
to think there is much caufe to doubt. The learn> 
ed Bijbop Sherlock in his fourth difcourfc may be 
referred to upon this fubje£l : He there fays that 
the corrupt example of Soci^ates was a dead weight 
upon the purity of his doSirine^ and tended to perpe* 
tuate fuperjiitton in the world — Though I am aware 
that the corrupt eoca^nple here alluded to refpefts 
his religious pra£lice, yet furely if tfje preacher of 
Chriftianity was intercfted to (hew the corrupt ex- 
ample of Socrates in this light, the friend of Chrif- 
tianity may be allowed to reprefent it in another 
point of view, and by fair authorities to exhibit 
what the heathens thcmfelves have reported of this 
famous philofopher, whofe moral purity is by fome 
taken merely upon truft, by others defignedly ex- 
tolled to the (kies for the fake of oppofing charac- 
ter to characHjLrr, and by an audacious compaiifon 
with Chrift difparaging the Divinity of the World's 
Redeemer. I ihould expeft then, that as far as 
truth a!id good ;iuthorities warrant, I am as free 

to 
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to difcufs the private vices and impurities of Socra'- 
tesy as thofe of Mahomety which the learned pre- 
late abovementioned moft eloquently difplays in 
his parallel between Chrift and that Impoftor : The 
Deift will perhaps be much interefted to fupport 
his favourite philofopher, and will care little for 
the prophet : The modern Platonift, who is inge- 
nious to ere£l a new fyftem of natural religion out 
of the ruins of heathen idolatry, may be zealous 
to defend the founder of his faith, and his anger 
I muft fub;nit to incur ; but it is not quite fo eafy 
to bear the reproof of friends, from whom I have 
not deferved it, and in whofe fervice I have drawn 
that anger upon myfelf. 

As for my defence of Ariftophanes againft the 
groundlefs charge of having taken bribes from the 
enemies of Socrates to attack him for the purpofe 
of paving the way to his public trial, that I ob- 
ferve hath been on all hands admitted ; fpr in 
truth the fads and dates on which it turns, cannot 
be contefted J they are decifive for his exculpation* 



N= CXLI. 

Nunc quant rem vitio dent quafo animum advertite. 

(terent.) 

EASY as it has been to c\t7ir At ijlophafies from 
the charge of confpiring againft the life of Socrates, 
he would be a hardy advocate, who fliould attempt 
to defend his perfonal attacjt upon that philofopher 
in his comedy of The Clouds. The outcry has 

been 
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been kept up for fo msmy ages, that now to com- 
bat it would be a talk indeed ^ there are fo manyi 
who join in it^ without having examined into the 
merits of the cafe, and an appeal to the pra£lice 
of the ilage in thofe times as likewife to the come- 
dy itfelf would z£k& fo few amongft the many, 
who pretend to pronounce upon the ofience, that 
the man, who undertook to foftcn general preju- 
dices, mud undertake to tranflate The Clouds ; and 
to transfufe the original fpirit of fuch a compofi- 
tion into a modern language would be ho eafy 
work. 

An attempt however to give my Englifli readers 
fome idea of the opening fcenes of this famous 
comedy fo far as goes to the introduction of the 
philofopher upon the ftage, and the obnoxious in« 
cident of the ba/kety will I hope be neither thought 
prefumptuous or difpleafing: It will at lead dif- 
clofe fomething of the chara£ler and defign of the 
piece, and may in future tempt an abler hand to 
execute the whole, and give it to the public. 

" At the opening of this comedy Strepjiades^ 
•* (the father of the Prodigal) is difcovered fitting 
" at his deflc with a number of bills and papers 
•* before him, in deep meditation, whilft Phidlp- 
** pides his fon is deeping on his bed in the fame 
" chamber — ^The time betore break of day — Streps 
*^ ftddesy darting from his feat, breaks forth into the 
*^ following exclamation" — 

Strepsiades. 
" Ah me, Ah mc ! what an eternal night ! 
" O Kingly Jove, fhall the day never dawn ? 
** And yet the cock fung out long long ago ; 
" I heard him, I — But my Haves lie and fnore, 
** Snore in defiance ; for the rafcals know 
** It is their privilege in time of war, 

" Which 
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" Which with its other plagues bring this upon us, 
** That we mayn't roufe thefe vermin with a cudgel. 

** There's my young Hopeful too — He fleeps it 
" through, 
" Snug under five fat blankets at the leaft : 
** Wou'd I cou'd Deep as found ! But my poor eyer 
** Have no fleep in them ; what with debts and duns 
"And ftable keepers bills, which this fine fpark 
" Heaps on my back I lie awake all night. 
" And what cares he but to coil up his locks, 
" Ride, drive his horfes, dream of 'em all night, 
** Whilft I, poor devil, may go hang ?— For now 
" The fettling day of term comes on apace, 
" And my ufurious creditors are gaping — 

— " What hoa I a light there, boy ! bring me my 
" tablets, fBoy enters.) 

*' That I may fet down all and fum them up, 
** Debts, creditors and intereft upon intereft — 

(B^ gifves him the tableU.) 

" Let me fee where I am, aad what the total*— 
** Put down twelve pounds, twelve ftandard pounds to 

" Out on it, and for what ? A horfe, ahorfe ; 
** Right noble by the mark — Curfe on fuch marks ! 
** Wou'd I had giv'n this eye from out this head I 
" Ere I had paid the purchafe of this jennet. 

(Phiddippides, talking in bisjleep.) 
'* Phidon I for fliame, keep, keep the ring | — 

"Strepsiades. 

" There 'tis ! 
** That's it — my bane. He's on his horfe's back : 
" He's racing in his fleep. 

Phiddippides. (as before.) 

" A heat, a heat — 
** How many turns to a heat ? 

Strepsiades. 

" More than enough : 
*' You've given me heats in plenty : I am jaded— 
** But to my lift — What name ftands next to Pafias ? 
'* Amynias — three good pounds — ftill for the race. 
*' A chariot for the race of the£rft rank. 

Phidippides* 
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Phidippides. (as before.) 
*^ Difmount ; unharnefs and away ! 

Strepsiades. 

" I thank you, 
"** You have unharnefs'd me ; I am difmounted, 
** And with a vengeance ; all my goods in pawn, 
" Fines, forfeitures and penalties in plenty. 

Phidippides. 
** My Father ! — Why fo reftlefs ; who has vext you ? 

Strepsiades. 
<* The Sheriif vexes me ; he breaks my reft. 

Phidippides. 
«< Peace, peace ! and let me fleep awhile. 

Strepsiades. 

" Sleep on ; 
" But take this with you, all thefe dei)t8 of mine 
** Will double on your^ad. A plague confound 
"My evil Genius, when the crochet took me 
*' To wed forfootJrf that precious dam of thine. 
*• I liv'd at ealjj'r th' country, coarfely clad, 
** Rough, free and full withal as oil and honey 
«* And ft^re of ftock cou'd make me, till I took, 
** Clown as I was, this limb of quality, 
** This vain, extravagant, high-blooded dame. 
** Rare bedfellows and dainty, were we not ? 
" I fmelling of the wine-vat, figs and fleeces, 
" The produce of my farm — ^All eflence fhe, 
" Saffiron and harlot's kifles, feaft and frolick, 
** A pamper'd wanton— Idle I'll not call her, 
*• For (he takes pains enough to fpend my money ; 
•< Which made me tell her, pointing to this cloak 
** Now threadbare on my ihoulders — See, good wife, 
•< This is your work ; in troth you labour haid. 

(Boy re-enters,) 
** Mafter ! the lamp has drank up all its oil. 

Strepsiades. 
" Aye, 'tis a drunken lamp — ^The more fault yours ; 
« Whtlp, you ftiall howl for this ! 

fior. 
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Boy. 
" Why, for what fault ? 

Strepsiades. 
** From cramming fuch a greedy wick with oil. 

(exit Boy,) 
" Well ! in good time this hopeful heir was born ; 
Then I and my beloved fell to wrangling 
About the naming of the brat — My wife 
Would dub her colt Xantbippusy or Charippusy 
Or it might be Ca/Iiprdej, Ihe car'd not, 
So 'twere a horfe, which own'd the name — But I 
Stuck for his grandfather PhUonides, 
At laft, when neither cou'd prevail, the matter 
Was compromised by calling him Phidippides : 
When (lie began to fondle the fvveet babe, 
And taking him by th' hand — Lambkin, (he cried, 
When thou art fome years older ihou fhalt drive 
Thy chariot to the city, rob'd in ftate 
Like thy great anceftor MegacUs — No 5 
Not fo, quoth I, but thou fhalt drive thy goats, 
When thou art able, from the fields of Pbelle^ 
Clad in a woolly jacket like thy father ; 
But he is deaf to all thcfe frugal rules, 
And drives me on the gallop to my ruin : 
Therefore all night I call my thoughts to council, 
And after long debate find one chance left. 
To which if I can lead him, all is fafe ; 
If not—But foft ! 'Tis time that I fhould wake him 5 
But how to foothe him is the talk — Phidippides I 
Precious Phidippides ! — 

Phidippides. 

" What now, my father ? 

Strepsiades. 
•' Kifs me, my boy ! Reach me thine hand ! 

Phidippides. 

" Ah me ! 
** What wou'd you ? 

Strepsiades. 
** Tell me. Sirrah, doft thou love mc ? 

Phidippides, 
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Phidippides. 
" Aye, be content ; by Neptune's felf I fwear it ! 
" Neptune, the patron of the equeftrian race. 

Strepsiades. 
" Ah ! name not him ; name not that chariotteer, 
" That ('^hI, who is my bane ; but, oh, my fon ! 
** If thou indeed doft love, hear and obey me. 

Phidippides. 
•* In what muft I obey ? 

Strepsiades. 
" Reform your habits ; 
*< And what I dilate, do ! 

Phidippides. 
" What do you didatc ? 

Strkpiiadss. 
*' But will you do*tf 

PHIDirPIDtS. 

** I Willi fo htlp mCf Bacchus ) 

Strbpiiades. 
** ^b well ) get up I come hither, boy I Lookout-- 
«• Yon little wicket and the hut baid by— 
** Doft thou not fee them ? 

Phidippides. 
" Yes, I do : What then ? 

Stripsiapes. 
*• Why, that's the councU'Chamber of all wifdom 5 
** There the great fophifts meet and teach the world, 
<* That heav'ns high firmament is one vaft oven, 
" And men its burning embers : Thefe arc they, 
*• Who can teach pleaders how to twilt a caufe, 
*• So you'll but pay them for it, right or WTong. 

Phidippides, 
" But how do you call 'em ? 

Strepsiades. 
<• Troth, I know not that : 

" But 
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" But they are men, who take a world of pains, 
" Wond'rous good men and able. 

Phidippid£8 

" Out upon 'em ! 
" Poor rogues ! I know 'cm now; you mean thofe fcabe, 
** Thofe fqualid, barefoot, beggarly enthufiafts, 
" The mighty Cacodaemons of whofe fed 
" Are SocraUi and Char'^bonr^AvfdLy ! 

Strepsiades. 
" Hufh, hufh, be ftill I don't vent fuch foolifh prattle, 
" But, if you'll take my counfel, join their college 
" And quit your riding- fchool. 

PhIDIPPIDuS. 

" Not I, by Bacchus ! 
" No ; not for all Leogarcu*^ ftud. 

Strepsiades. 
** Come, my dear boyi my darling lad»' conftnt | 
*' I prythee do and learn ! 

Phidippides« 
" What Ihall I learn ? 

Str%p«iades. 
" They liavc a choice of logic ; this for juilice, 
" That for injuftice— learn this ufeftil art," 
'* And all thefe creditors, that now befet mCf 
'^ Shall never touch a drachm that I owe them. 

Phipippides. 
" I'll learn of no fuch mailers,- nor be made 
" An object of contempt to all my colleagues* 

Strepsiades. 
** Out of my doors then ! You and your fine cattle 
** Shall feed no more at my coft ; fo begone 1 
** To the crows I bequeath you-~ 

Phidippides. 

" Do your worft ! 
" I'll to my uncle, to my noble uncle : 
** He'll fcorn to. fee his nephew walk on foot : 
<* To him I ^o ; I'll trouble you no more. (exit. J 

Strepsiades 
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(Strepsiades ahfu.) 
** He h.18 thrown mc to the ground, but Til not lie 

•• there: 
" ril up, and with permidion of the Gods 
" Try if I cannot learn thefe arts myfelf : 
" But being old, Huggifh and dull of wit, 
*• How am I fure thefe fubtlUies won't pofe mc ? 
*• Well, ril attempt it ; What avails complaint ? 
•* Why don't I knock and enter ? — Hoa ! within there ! 

(Knocks 'violently at Socratej*j door^ a dijciple calls 
out from twit bin,) 

Disciple. 
" Go hang yourfclf, and give the crows a dinner ! 
** What noify fellow art thou at the door ? 

Strepsiades. 
•• Strepfiades of Ccjnna, fon of PbiJon. 

DiSCtPLF. 

<* You^re mad methinkt to kick up fuch a riot \ 

** Battering the door, you've batterM out my braini 

*' Jolt in tbe very crifis of projeAion. 

fComtsfi^m the bou/c.J 

SritlPStADES. 

" Excufe my ignorance ; Fm country-bred : 
** But tcU me what rare thought your braini were 
** hatching. 

DlSClPLB, 

** That were not bwful to reveal to fVrangert. 

Stripsiadbs. 
•* Speak boldly then as to a fellow ftudent \ 
** For therefore am I come. 

Disciple. 

« Then I will fpeak 5 
•' But fet it down amongft our myfterics — 
** It is a queftion put to Chjerephon 
** By our great mailer Socrates to anfwer — 
** How many of his own lengths at one fpring 
** A flea can hop — for we did fee one vault 
** From Charephon^s black eyebrow to the head 
** Of the philofopher. 

Strepsiades, 
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Strf.psiadks. 
*• And how did t'other 
** Contrive to mcafure this ? 

Disciple. 

" Moft accurately : 
" He dipt the infedl's feet in melted wax, 
** Which, hardening into Hindals as it cool'd, 
" Gave him the fpace by rule infallible. 

Strepsiadks. 
** O Jupiter, what fiibtilly of thought 1 

DiSCIPLK. 

" But there's a greater queftion yet behind — 
** What wouM you fay to that ? 

Strepsiades. 

'* 'J 'ell it, I pray you. 

I^ISCIPLfe. 

" 'Twas put to Socrates, if he Could fiy, 

•* When a gnat humm'd, whether the found did ifluc 

** From mouth or tail — 

Strepsiades. 

** Aye, marry, what faid he ? 

Disciple. 
•* He faid your gnat doth blow his trumpet backwards 
" From a fonorous cavity within him ; 
•* Which, being fiU'd >vith breath and forc'd along 
** The narrow pipe, or re<iljim of hiu body, 
^* Doth vent itlelf in a loud hum behind. 

filREPSIADES. 

** Hah ! then I fee the ])odex of your knat 

" Is trumpet fafhionM — Oh ! the bh (lings on him 

*' For this difcovery ! well may he efeaj)e 

** The law's ftriCl fcrutiny, who thus developcs 

*' Th' anatomy of a gnat. 

Disc ii'Lt. 

" Nor h this all ; 
** Anotbcr great expcrinunt was marrVl 
** By a eurfl cat — 

SrRF.nrADEs, 
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Strepsiades. 

" As how, good fir ? difcufs. 

Disciple. 
" One night as he was gazing at the mdon, 
" Curious and all intent upon its motions, 
" A cat on the houfe-ridge was at her needs, 
"And fquirted in his face. 

Strepsiades. 

" Befhrew her for it ! 
** Yet I muft laugh no Icfs. 

Disciple. 

" Sir, you fliall know 
" We had no flipper yefteraight — 

Strepsiades. 

« How fo ? Y 

** What was your mafter doing ? 

Disciple. 

•* Sifting afhes 
" Upon the board, then with a little broach, 
" Crook'd for the nonce, pretending to dcfcribe 
** A circle, neatly filch 'd away a cloak. 

Strepsiades. 
" Why talk we then of Thales ? Open to me, 
** Open the fchool and let me fee your mafter : 
" I am on fire to enter — Come, unbar ! 

(The fchool is opt*n\L ' 

" O Hercules, defend me ! Who are thefe ? 
" What kind of cattle have we here in view ? 

Disciple. 
" Where is the wonder ? what do they refemble : 

Stjiepsiades. 
** Methinks theyr'e like our Spartan prifoners, 
" CapturM at Pylos. What are they in fearch off 
** Why are their eyes fo rooted in the ground ? 

Disciple, 
" Their ftudies lie that way. 

Strepsiades. 
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Strepsiades.' 

** Oh 1 'lis for onions 
** They arc in queft- — Come, lads, give o'er your fearch ; 
" I'll {new you what you want, a noble plat, 
" All round and found — But foft ! what mean thofe 

" gentry, 
** Who dip their heads fo low ? 

Disciple. 

" MaiTy, becaufe 
" Their ftudies lie fo deep ; they are now diving 
** To the dark realms of Tartarus and Night. 

Strepsiades. 
" And why are all their cruppers irtounted up ? 

Disciple. 
** To pradife them in ftar-gazing, and teach them 
".Their proper elevations-»=^But no more : 
** Come, fellow ftudents, let us hence or e'er 
" The matter comes — 

Strepsiades. 
" Nay, prythee let them ftay, 
** And be of council with me in my bufinefs. 

Disciple. 
** Impofiible ; they cannot give the time. 

Strepsiades. 
** Now, for the love of Heaven, what have we here ? 
** Explain their ufes to me. 

(Obfenv'mg the apparatus,) 

Disciple. 

" This machine 
" Is for Aftronomy — 

Strepsiades. 
" And this— ? 

Disciple. 

" For Geometry. 

Strepsiades, 



*' As how ? 



Disciple, 
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Disciple. 
** For meafuring the Earth. 

Strepsiades. 

" Indeed ! 
« What, by the lot ? 

Disciple. 

" No, faith, fir, by the lump ; 
" Ev'n the whole world at once. 

Strepsiades* 

" Well £aid, in troth ! 
«* A quaint device, and made for general ufe. 

Disciple. 
" Look now ! this line marks the circumference 
" Of the whole globe, d'ye fee— This fpot is Athens* 

Strepsiai^es. 
** Athens'! Go to ; I fee no courts of law ; 
" Therefore Til not believe you. 

Disciple. 

" Nay, in truth, 
" This very fpot is Attica. 

Strepsiades. . 

** And where, 
" Where is my own Cicynna ? 

Disciple. 

*' Here it lies ; 
" And this Euboea; mark how far it runs ! — 

Strepsiades. 
" How far it runs I — Yes, Pericles has made it 
** Run far enough from us : Where's Lacedicmon ? 

Discip-LE. 
*' Here, clofe to Athens. 

Strepsiades. 

" Ah ! how much too clofe ! 
" Prythcc, good friends, take that bad neighbour from 
'* us. 

DisCiple. 
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Disciple. 
" That's not for us to do. 

Strepsiades. 

" Then woe betide you I 
'* But look ! who's this fufpended in a balket ? 

(Socrates is difcovered,) 

Disciple. 
" This, this is he. 

Strepsiades. 
" What he ? 

Disciple. 

" Why Socrates. 

Strepsiades. 
** Hah ! Socrates ? — ^Make up to him and roar : 
'* Bid him come down , Roar luftily ! 

Disciple. 

" NotI; 
" Do it yourfelf ; I've other things to mind. (exit.) 

Strepsiades. 
<* Hoa ! Socrates — What hoa I my little Socrates ! 

Socrates. 
** Mortal, how now ! Thou infeft of a day, 
^< What would'ft thou ? 

Strepsiades. 
" I would know what thou art doing. 

Socrates. 
^* Treading the air J contemplating the fun. 

Strepsiades* 
" Ah ! then I fee you're balketed fo high, 
" That you look down upon the Gods ; on Earth 
** Good hope you'll lower a peg. 

Socrates. 
** Sublime in air, 
** SuWime in thought I carry my mind with me ; 
" Its cogitations all affimilated 
" To the pure atmofphere in which I float : 
Vol, IV- I " Lower 
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** Lower me to Earth, and my mind's fubtle powers, 
" SeizM by contagious dulnefs, lofe their fpirit : 
*' For the dn- Earth drinks up the generous lap, 
** The A-egetating vigor of philofophy, * 
** And leaves it a mere hufk. 

Strepsiades. 

" What do you fay ? 
•* PI ilofophy has fapt your vigdr ? — Fie upon it ! 
" But come, my precious fellow, come down quickly^ 
" And teach me tl\ofe fine things Vm here in queft of. 

*" Socrates. 

** And what fine things are they ? 

(Socrates defcends on thejlage,) 

Strepsiades. 

" A new receipt 
" For fending off my creditors, and foiling them 
** By the art logical ; for you fhall know 
** By debts, pawns, pledges, ufuries, executions, 
•' I am rackt and rent in tatters. 

Socrates. 

" Why permit it ? 
** What ftrange infatuation feizM your fenfes ? 

Strepsiades. 
** The horfe-confumption, a voracious plague : 
" But fo you'll enter me amongft your fcholars, 
** And tutor me like them to bUk my creditors, 
** Name your own price, and by the Gods 1 fwear 
" I'll pay you the laft drachm. 

Socrates. 

" By what Gods ? 
" Anfwer that firft ; for your Gods are not mine. 

Strepsiades. 
" How fwear you then ? as the Byzantians fwear, 
" By your bafe iron coin ? 

Socrates. 

** Will you have patience, 
" Whilft I expound to you the myftcries 
" Of thefe ccleftial matters ? 

Strepsiaoes. 
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Strepsiades. 
" Yea, by Jove, 
" And fo I will— but let them be celeftial. 

Socrates. 
" What, if I bring you to a conference 
** With my own proper Goddefles, the Clouds P 

Strepsiades. 
** By ail means, and molt welcome. 

Socrates. 

" Come, fit down ; 
*^ Sit down upon this dinner-couch. 

Strepsiades. 

" 'Tisdone. 

Socrates. 
** Now take this chaplet : Wear it ! 

Strepsiades. 
** Why this chaplet r 
** Would'ft make of me another Athamas, 
** And facrifice me to a Cloud ? 

Socrates. 
" Fear nothing ; 
" It is a ceremony indifpenfable 
** At all initiations. 

Strepsiades. 

" What to gain ? 

Socrates. 
" 'Twill fift your faculties as fine as powder ; 
" Bolt 'em like meal, grind 'em as light as duft i 
** Only be patient. 

Strepsiades. 

" Marry, you'll go near 
** To make your words good ; an' you pound me thus, 
" You'll make me very duft and nothing elfe. 

Socrates (anapajiic) 
"* Keep filencc then, and liften to a prayer, 
^* Which fits the gravity of age to hear. 

I % " Oht 
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** Oh, air ! all-powerful air ! which doll enfold 
" This pendant globe ; thou vault of flaming gold ! 
" Ye Clouds, in whofe dark womb the thunders roll, 
" Bright Clouds, infpire and raife your fuppliant's foul ! 

Strepsiades. 
** Hold, keep them off awhile till I am ready : 
" Ah ! lucklefs me, wouM I had brought my cloak, 
** And fo efcap'd a f6aking. — 

Socrates. 

" Peace' — Approach, 
" Fly fwift, ye Clouds, and give yourfelves to view ! 
" Whether on high Olympus facred top 
** Snow-crown'd ye fit, or in the azure vales 
" Of your own father *Ocean f^orting weave 
** Your mifty dance, or dip your golden urns 
** In the feven mouths of Nile ; whether ye dwell 
** On Thracian Mimas, or Mseotis lake, 
** Hear me, yet hear, and thus invoked approach ! 

(Chorus of Clouds,) 
** Coihie, ye bright Clouds, afcend on high ; 
" Daughters of Ocean, climb the iky ! 
•* And o'er the mountain's pine-capt brow 
** Tow'ring your fleecy mantle throw : 
**. Thence we may fcan the wide-ftretch'd fcene, 
*' Groves, lawns and rilling ftieams between, 
** And ftormy Neptune's vaft cxpanfc, 
** And grafp all Nature at a glance : 
** Now the dark tempeft flits away, 
** And fee ! the glittering orb of day 
" Darts forth his clear aetherial beam ; 
" Come, let us fnatch the joyous gleam." 

Socrates. 
" Yes, ye Divinities, whom I adore, 
** I hail you now propitious to my prayer ! 
-^* Did'ft thou not hear them fpeak in thunder to me ? 
Strepsiades. 
" And I too, I'm your Cloudftiips moft devoted, 
** And under fufferance trump againft your thunder : 
** Nay, take it how you may, my frights and fears 
*• Have pincht and cholickt my poor bowels fo, 

" That 
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" That I can't chufe but treat your holy noftrils 
** With an unfavory facrifice. 

Socrates. 
" Forbear 
** Thefe grofs fcurriliiies for low buffoons 
*' And mountebanks more fitting — Hulh, be ftiiU 
** Lift to the Choriis of their heavenly voices, 
** For mufi* is thfc language they delight in. 

(Chorus of Clouds J 
** Ye Cloudc, replete with fruitful ihowe'rF, 
' ** Here let us fcek Miaerva's towers, 
** The cradle of old Cccrops race, 
*' The world's chief ornament and grace : 
*' Here myilic fanes and rites divine 
** And lamps in facred fplcndor fliine ; 
*' Here the Gods dwell in marble domes, 
** And fcaft on coftly hecatombs, 
** That round their votive ftatues blaze, 
•* Whilft crowded temples ring with praife ; 
5* And pompous facrifices here 
** Make holidays throughout the year ; 
** And when gay fprin;»-time comes again, 
** Bromius convokes his fportive train, 
" And pipe, and fong and choral dance 
•* Hail the foft hours as they advance." 

Strepsiades. 
** I prythee for the love of Heaven, good Socrates, 
** Who are thtfe ranting queans, that ftalk in ftilts ? 
** Dames of high quality no doubt.-^ 

Socrates. 

" Not fo : 
** No dames, but Clouds celcftial, friendly powers 
*• To men of fluggifli parts ; from thefe we draw 
" Sfenfe, apprehenlion, volubility, 
'* To ftrike, dilate, furprize and feize the foul. 

Strepsiades. 
" Aye, therefore *twas that my heart leapt within me 
** For very fympathy, when firft I heard 'em. 
" Now could I prattle (hrewdly of firft caufes, 
** And fpin out metaphyfic cobwebs finely, 

" And 
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** And dogmatize moft rarely, and difpute ^ 

" And paradox it with the belt of you ; 
** So, come what may, I muft and will behold 'em : 
** Shew me their faces I conjure you. 

Socrates. 

" Look ! 
" Look where I point ! there, tiiere, towards mount 

" Parties : 
" Now they defcend the hill ; I fee them plainly 
** As plainfcan be. 

Strepsiades. 
" Where, where? I prythee Ihew me ! 

Socrates. . 
" Here! a whole troop of them, thro' woods and hollows, 
** A bye-road of their own. 

Strepsiades. 

" What ails mv eyes, 
" That 1 can't catch a glimpfe of them r 

Socrates. 

" Behold I 
" Here, at the very entrance. 

Strepsiades. 
" Never truft me, 
" If yet I fee them clearly. 

Socrates. 

" Then you muft be, 
** Sand-blind, or worfv. 

Strepsiades. 

" Nay, now by father Jove, 
" I cannot cbiife but fee them — precious creatures ! 
" For in good f:iith there's plenty and to fparc. 

f Chorus enters,) 
Socrates. 
" And did you douM ii* they were Goddcflcs ? 

Strepsiades. 
" Not I, fo help me ! only I had a notion 
** That they were clouds and dew and darkfome vnporK. 

Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
*SFor O^ame ! Why, man, thefe are the nurfing motliers 
** Of all our famous fojihifts, fortune-tellers, 
" Quacks, medicine-mongers, fops of the iirll fafhion, 
** Ballet-projedors, lingers in Caprkio 
" And wonder-making cheats — a gang of idlers, 
" Who pay them for their feeding with good (lore 
** Of flattery and mouth-worfliip. 

Strepsiades. 

" Now I fee 
" Whom they may thank for driving them along 
** At fuch a furious pace, tricking them out 
** In many-colour'd dyes ; now roufing theni 
** In ftorms and hurricanes about our cars ; 
** Now fwiftly wafting .them adown the Iky, 
** Moift, . airy, bending, burfting into fhowers : 
** For all which fine defcriptions the poor rogues 
** Dine daintily on fcraps* 

Socrates. 

" And well rewarded : 
** What better do they merit ? 

Strepsiades* 

** Under favour^ 
** If thcfe be clouds, do you mark me ? very cloud6f 
** How c«me they metamorphos'd into women ? 
** Clouds arc not fuch as theie. 

Socrates. 
** And what elfc are the/? 

Strepsiades. 
** Troth, I can't rightly tell, but I fhbuld guefa 
" Something like flakes of wool ; not women, furc : 
** And look ! thefe dames have nofes, 

Socrates. 
" Hark ye, friend ! 
** I'll put a queftion to youj — 

, Strepsiades. 

" Outw^ithit! 
" Be quick ; let's have it-^Humph ! 

iSoCRATES. 
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Socrates. ^ 

" This then in fhort : 
" Have you ne*er feen a Cloud, which you could fancy 
" Shap'd like a centaur, leopard, bull or wolf; . 

Strepsiades. 
** Yes', marry have I, and what then ? 

Socrates. 

" Why then, 
** Clouds can aflume what fhapes they will, believe me : 
•^ For inftance, fhould they fpy fome hairy clown, , 
•* Rugged and rough, and like the unlickt cub 
** Of Xenophantes^ ftrait they turn to centaurs, 
** And kick at him for vengeance. 

Strepsiades. 

" Well done, Clouds I 
♦* But Ihould they meet that peculating knave 
** Sitnon^ that public thief— How would they treat him ? 

Socrates. 
" As wolves— in charader moft like his own. 

Strepsiades. 
" Aye, there it is now, when they fpied Chonymtuy 
** That daftard run-away, they tumM to hinds 
" In honor of his cowardice. 

Socrates. 

" And now, 
** Ha\ing feen C/i/7)&tfA7^j, to mock his lewdnefs, 
<* They change themfelves to women. 

Strepsiades. 
" Welcome, Ladies ! (to the Chorus. J 
** And now, fo pleafe your majeftie§ to indulge me, 
** Give us a touch of your celeftial voices." — 

Tantum. 
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N^ CXLII. 

NICOLAS PEDROS A, a bufy little being, who 
followed the trades of (haver, furgeon and man-' 
midwife in the town of Madrid, mounted his 
mule at the door of his (hop in the Plazuela de los 
Affligidos, and puflied through the gate of San 
Bernardino, being called to a patient in the neigh- 
bouring village of Foncarral, upon a prefling oc- 
cafiour Every body knows that the ladies in Spain 
in certain cafes do nor give long warning to prac- 
titioners of a certain defcription, and no body knew 
it better than Nicolas, who was refolved not to lofe 
an inch of his way, nor of his mule's bed fpeed by 
the way, if cudgelling could beat it out of her. It 
was plain to Nicolas's conviction as plain could be, 
that his road laid ilrait forward to the little convent 
in front; the mule was of opinion, that the turning 
on the left down the hill towards the Prado was 
the road of -all roads mod familiar and agreable to 
herfelf, and accordingly began to difpute tlie point 
of topography with Nicolas by fixing her fore feet 
refolutely in the ground, dipping her head at the 
fame time between them, and launching heels and 
crupper furioufly into the air, in the way of argu- 
ment. Little Pedrofa, who was armed at heel with 
one mafly fiiver fpur of (lout, though antient, work- 
manfhip, refolutely applied the rufty rowel to the 
(boulder of hi&beaft, driving it with all the good 
will in the world to the very butt, and at the fame 
time, adroitly tucking his blue cloth capa under his 
right arm, and flinging the (kirt'over the left Ihoul- 
der en cavalier y began to lay about him with a 
(lout aihen fapling upon the ears, poll and cheeks 
I 5 of 
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,of the recreant mule. The fire now fla(hed from 
a pair of Andalufian eyes, as black as charcoal and 
not lefs inflammable, and taking the fcgara from his 
mouth, with which he had vainly hoped to have 
regaled his nodrils in a (harp winter's evening by 
the way, raifi^d fuch a thundering troop of angels, 
faints and martyrs, from St. Michael downwards, 
not forgetting his own namefake Saint Nicolas de 
Tolentino by the way, that if curfes could have 
made the mule to go, the difputc would have been 
foon ended, but noi. a faint could make her ftir 
any other ways than upwards and downwards at a 
Hand. A fmall troop of mendicant friars were at 
this moment condud^ing the hoft to a dying man. 
— " Nicolas Pedrofa," fays an old friar, •* be pati- 
" ent with your beaft and fparc your blafphemies ; 
" remember Balaam." — ** Ah father,** replied Pe- 
drofa, " Balaam cudgelled his bead till (he fpoke, 
" ib will I mine till (he roars." — " Fie, fie, pro- 
** fane fellow," cries another of the fraternity. 
" Go about your work, friend," quoth Nicolas, 
" and let me go about mine ; I warrant it is the 
** more prefling of the two; your patient is 
** going out of the world, mine is coming into 
" it." — " Hear him," cries a third, " hear the 
*< vile wretch, how he blafphemes the body of 
" God." — And then the troop pafTcd flowly on 
to the tinkling of the bell. 

A man mufl know nothing of a mule's cars, 
who does not know what a palfion they have for 
the tinkling of a bell, and no fooner had the jing- 
ling chords vibrated in the fympathetic organs of 
PedroAi's bead, than boulting forward with a 
fuJden fpring (he ran roaring into the throng 
of friars, trampling on fome and (houldering 

others 
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others at a mod profane rate; v/hcn Nicolas 
availing himfelf of the impetus, and perhaps not 
able to cbntroul it, broke awny and was out of 
fight in a moment. " All the devils in heil 
" blow fire into thy tail, thou beaCl of Baby- 
*' Ion," mutterred Nicolas to himfelf, as he 
fcampered along, never once looking behind him 
or (lopping to apologize for the miichief he had 
done to the bare feet and fhirtlefs ribs of the holy 
brotherhood. 

Whether Nicolas fave<f his diftance, as like- 
wife, if he did, whether it was a male or female 
Caftilian he ufhercd into the world, we (hall not 
juft now enquire, contented to await his return in 
the firft of the morning next day, when he had no 
fooner difmounted at his fhop and delivered his 
mule to a fturdy Arragonefc wench, than Don 
Ignacio de Santos Aparicio, alguazil mayor of 
the fupreme and general inquifition, put an order 
into his hand, figned and fealed by the inquifidor 
general, for the conveyance of his body to the 
Cafa, whofe formidable door prefents itfelf in 
the flrect adjoining to the fquare, in which Nicolas's 
brazen bafin hung forth the emblem of his trade. 

The poor little fellow, trembling in every joint 
and with a face as yellow as faffron, dropt a knee 
to the altar, which fronts the entrance, and croflcd 
himfelf moft devoutly; as foon as he had afcende^ 
the firft flight of ftairs, a porter habited in black 
opened the tremendous barricade, and Nicolas with 
horror heard the grating of the heavy bolts that 
fliut him in. He was led through paiTages and 
vaults and melancholy cells, till he was delivered 
into the dungeon, where he was finally left to his 
folitary meditations. Haplefs being ! what a fcene 

of 
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of horror ! — Nicola$ felt all the terrors of his con- 
dition, but being an Andalufian and like his coun- 
trymen of a lively imagination, he began to turn 
over all the refources of his invention for fome 
happy fetch, if any fuch might occur, for helping 
him out of the difmal limbo he was in : He was 
not long to feek for the caufe of his misfortune ; his 
adventure with the barefooted friars was a ready 
folution of all difHculties of that nature, had there 
been any: There was however another thing, which 
might have troubled a ftbuter heart thanNicolas's — 
He was a jew. — This of a certain would have been 
a ftaggcring item in a poor devil's confeflion, but 
then it was a fecret to all the world but Nicolas, 
and Nicolas's confcience did not juft then urge him 
to reveal it: He now began to overhaul the mven- 
tory of his perfonals about him, and with fome fa- 
tisfa£tion counted three little medals of the blefTed 
virgin, two Agnus Deis, a Saint Nicolas de Tolen- 
tino and a formidable ftring of beads all pendant 
from his neck and within his (hirt j in his pockets 
he had a paper of dried figs, a fmall bundle of fe- 
garas, a cafe of lancets, fquirtand forceps, and two 
old razors in a leathern envelope ; thefe he had de- 
livered one by one to the alguazil, who firft arreft- 
ed him, — ** and let him make the mod of them," 
faid he to himfelf, **./they can ncver.prove me an 
" Ifraelite by a cafe of razors," — Upon a clofer * 
rummage however he difcovered in a fecret 
pocket a letter, which the alguazil had overlooked, 
and which his patient Donna Leonora de Cafafonda 
had given him in charge to deliver as direfted — 
"Well, well," cried he, " let it pafs; there can 
" be no myftery in this harmlefs fcrawl ; a letter 
" of advice to fome friend or relation, Til not 

" break 
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" break the fcal ; let the fathers read it, if they 
" hke, 'twill prove the truth of my depofition, and 
" help out my excufe for the hurry of my 
*' errand, and the unfortunate adventure of my 
** damned refraftory mule." — And now no fooner 
had the recoUeftion of the wayward mule crofled 
the brain of poor Nicolas Pedrofa, than he began to 
blaft her at a furious rate — ** The fcratches and 
" the fcab to boot confound thy fcurvy hide," 
quoth he, " thou afs-begotten baftard, whom 
" Noah never let into his ark ! The vengeance 
'* take thee for an uncreated barren beaft of pro- 
^' mifcuous generation I What devil's crotchet got 
" into thy capricious noddle, that thou fhouldft 
" fall in love with that Nazaritiih bell, and run 
" -bellowing like Lucifer into the midft of thofe 
** barefooted vermin, who are more mjilicious and 
*^ more greedy than the locufts of Egypt? Oh ! 
** that I had the art of Simon Magus to conjure 
'• thee into this dungeon in my ftead ; but I 
^* warrant thou art chewing thy barley draw 
** without any pity for thy wretched maftcr, 
** ;ivhom thy jade's tricks have delivered bodily 
^' to the tormentors, to be fport of thefe uncir- 
** cumcifed fons of Dagon." And now the cell 
door opened, when a favage figure entered carry- 
ing a huge parcel of clanking fetters, with a 
collar of iron, which he put round the neck of 
poor PedAfa, telling him with a truly diabolic 
grin, whilft he was rivetting it on, that it was a 
proper cravat for the throat of a blafphemer. — 
'* Jefu-Maria," quoth Pedrofa, *' is all this fallen 
" upon me for only cudgelling a rcflive mule ?" 
" -^e," cried the demon, " and this is only a 
** tafte of what is to come," at the fame time 

flipping 
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flipping his pincers from the fcrew he was forcing 
to the head, he caught a piece of flefh in the for- 
ceps and wrenched it out of his cheek, laughing at 
poorNicolas, whilft he roared aloud with the pain, 
telling him it was a juft reward for the torture he 
had put him to awhile ago, ivhen he tugged at a 
tooth, till he broke it in his jaw. ** Ah for the 
" love of Heaven," cried Pedrofa," have mor^ pity 
" on me 5 for the fake of Saint Nicolas de Tolen- 
** lino, my holy patron, be not fo unmerciful to a 
** poor barber-lurgeon, and I will (have your wor- 
" (hip's beard for nothing as long as I have life.** 
One of the meffengers of thi auditory now came in, 
and bade the fellow ftrike off the prifoner's fetters, 
for that the holy fathers were in council and 
demanded him for examination. " This is fome- 
** thing extraordinary," quoth the tormentor, 
" I (hould not have expcfted it this twelvemonth 
** to come." Petlrofa's fetters were ilruck oflF: 
fome brandy was applied to (launch the bleeding 
of his cheeks ; his hands and face were wa(hed, 
and a (hort jacket of courfe ticking thrown over 
him, and the meflenger with an alTiftant taking 
him each under an arm led him into a fpacious 
chamber, where at the head of a long table fate 
his excellency the inqui(idor general with (ix of 
his a(Ie(rors, three on each fide the chair of (late : 
The alguazil mayor, a fecretary and two notaries 
with other ofBccrs of the holy council were attend- 
ing in their places. 

The prifoner was placed behind a bar at the 
foot of the table between the me(rengers, who 
brought him in, and having made his obeifance 
to the awful prefencc in the mod fupplicating 
ninnner, he was called upon according to the 

ufual 
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ufual form of queflions by one of the junior judges 
to declare his name, parentage, profeflion, age, 
place of abode, and to anfwer various interrogato- 
ries of the like trifling nature : His excellency the 
inquifidor general now opened his reverend lips, 
and in a folemn tone of voice, that penetrated 
to the heart of the poor trembling prifoner, in- 
terrogated him as follows — 

" Nicolas Pedrofa, we have liftened to the 
" account you give of yourfelf, your bufinefs 
** and connexions, now tell us for what offence, 
" or offences, you are here {landing a prifoner 
" before us : Examine your own heart, and 
** fpeak the truth from your confcience without 
" prevarication or difguife." ** May it pleafe 
" your excellency," replied Pedrofa, " with all 
" due fubmiilion to your holincfs and this reve- 
" rend aiTembly, my moft equitable judges, I 
" conceive I ftand here before you for no worfe 
" a crime, than that of cudgelling a refraftory 
" mule ; an animal fo rcftive in its nature, (un- 
" dcr corre£lion of' your holinefs be it fpoken) 
" that although I were bled with the forbearance 
" of holy Job, (for like him too I am married 
" and my patience hath been cxercifed by a wife) 

^et could I not forbear to fmite my beafl for 

lier* obftinacy, and the rather becaufe I was 
** fummoned in the way of my profefTion, as I 
** have already made known to your moft mer- 
•* ciful ears upon a certain crying occafion, 
" which would not admit of a moment's de- 
« lay." 

" Recolleft yourfelf, Nicolas," faid his Excel- 
lency thd' inquifidor general, " was there nothing 
** clfe you did, favc fmiting your beaft ?" 

" I take 
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*^ I take faint Nicolas dc Tolentino to wit- 
" nefs," replied he, •* that I know of no other 
** crime, for which I can be refponfiblc at this 
'* righteous tribunal, fave fmiting my unruly bead." 

<* Take notice, brethren," exclaimed the 
inquifidor, ^' this unholy wretch holds trampling 
•* over friars to be no crime " 

" Pardon me, holy father," replied Nicolas, 
*^ I hold it for the word of crimes, and there- 
" fore willingly furrender my refractory mule to 
" be dealt with as you fee fit, and if you impale 
" her alive it will not be more than flie de- 
" ferves." 

" Your wits are too nimble, Nicolas," cried 
the judge ; " have a care they do not run away 
" with your difcretion : Recolleft the blafphe- 
** mies you uttered in the hearing of thofe pious 
« people." 

** I humbly pray your excellency," anfwered 
the prifoner, " to recolleft that anger is a 
" (hort madnefs, and I hope allowance will 
*' be made by your holy council for words fpokc 
«* in hafte to a rebellious mule : The prophet 
** Balaam was thrown off his guard with a fimple 
«< afs, and what is an afs compared to a mule ? 
" If your excellency had feen the lovely crca- 
«^ ture that was fcreaming in agony till I came to 
«« her relief, and how fine a boy I ufhered into the 
*« world, which would have been loft but for my 
«< afliftance, I am fure I (hould not be condemned 
*' for a few hafty words fpoke in pafTion." 

" Sirrah !" cried one of the puifny judges, ** ref- 
** pe£t the decency of the court." 

«« Produce the contents of this fellow's pockets 
«* before the court," faid the prefident, " lay them 
«< on the table /' 

*J Monftcr;. 
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" Monfter," refumed the aforefaid puifny judge 
taking up the forceps, " what is the ufe of this 
" diabolical machine ?" 

" Pleafe your reverence," replied Pedrofa, " ap" 
" turn ejl ad extrahendos foetus^' — " Unnatural 
** wretch," again exclaimed the judge, " you have 
•* murdered the mother." * 

" The Mother of God forbid," exclaimed Pe- 
drofa, " I believe I have a proof in my pocket, 
** that will acquit me of that charge •," and fo fay- 
ing, -he tendered the letter we have before made 
mention of: The fecretary took it, and by com- 
mand of the court read as follows : 

Senor Don Manuel de Herrera^ 
When this letter ^ which I fend by Nicolas Pedro^ 
fa^ Jhall reach your hands^ you Jh II know that I am 
fafily delivered of a lovely boy after a dangerous 
labour^ in confideration of which I pray you to pay 
to the faid Nicolas Pedrofa the Jum of twenty 
gold pi/loleff which fum his excellency 

" Hold," cried the inquifidor general, ftart- 
ing haftily from his feat, and fnatching away the 
letter, ** there is more in this than meets the eye : 
*^ Break up the court ; I mu(l take an examination 
" of this prifoner in private." 
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AS foon as the room was cleared the inquifidor 
general beckoning to the prifoner to follow him, 

retired 
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retired into a private clofet, where throwing him- 
felf carelefsly into an arm chair, he turned a graci- 
ous countenance upon the poor affrighted accou- 
cheur, and bidding; him fit down upon a low ftool 
by his fide, thus acceded him: — *« Take heart, 
" fenor Pedrofa, your imprifonment is not likely 
** to be very tedious, for I have a commiffion you 
** muft execute without lofs of time : you have too 
** much confideration for yourfelf to betray a truft, 
*' the violation of which muft involve you in ine- 
** vitable ruin, and can in no degree attaint my 
** chara6ler, which is far enough beyond the reach 
** of malice: Be attentive therefore to my orders: 
*' execute them pun£lually and keep my fccrct 
** as you tender your own life : Doft thou know 
*' the name and condition of the lady, whom thou 
** haft delivered ?*' Nicolas affurcd him he did 
not, and his excellency proceeded as follows— 
" Then I tell thee Nicolas, it is the illuftriotis 
** Donna Leonora deCafafonda; her huft>andi8the 
*' prefidcnt of Quito and daily expefted with the 
*• next arrivals from the South Seas ; now though 
** meafures have been taken for detaining him at 
" the port, wherever he {hall land, till he (hall 
** receive further orders, yet you muft be fenfiblc 
** Donna Leonora's (ituation is foraewhat delicate: 
** It will be your bufinefs to take the fpeedieft mea- 
*^ fures for her recovery, but as it feems (he has 
" had a dangerous and painful labour, this maybe 
*' a work of more time than could be wifhed, un- 
" lefs fome medicines more eflicacious than com- 
" mon are adminiftered : Art thou acquainted 
** with any fuch, friend Nicolas ?" — " So pleafe 
" your excellency," quoth Nicolas, " my proceffes 
" have been tolerably fuccefsful •, I have bandages 

" and 
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*^ and cataplafms with oils and conferves, that I 
** have no caufe to complain of-, they will redore 
" nature to its proper ftate in all decent time." — 
*^ Thou talked like a fool, friend Nicolas," inter- 
rupting him, faid the inquifidor; " What telleft 
" thou me of thy fwathings and fv^adlings ? quick 
*^ work muft be wrought by quick medicines : 
** Haft thou none fuch in thy botica : Fll anfwer 
** for it thou haft not ; therefore look you, fir- 
*' rah, here is a little vial compounded by a famous 
** chymift ; fee that you mix it in the next apozem 
** you adminifter to Donna Leonora •, it is the 
" moft capital fedative in nature; give her the 
^* whole of it, and let her huftjand return when 
** he will, depend upon it he will make no 
** difcoveries from her." — " Humph!" quoth 
Nicolas within himfclf, " Well faid, inquifidor !" 
He took the vial with all poffiblc refpeS, 
and was not wanting in profeflions of the 
moft inviolable fidelity and fecrecy — " No 
more words, friend Nicolas," quoth the inqui- 
fidor, " upon that fcore ; I do not believe thee one 
' jot the more for all thypromifes, mydependance 
" IS upon thy fears and not thy faith ; I fancy 
" thou haft leen enough of this place not to be 
** willing to return to it once for all." — Having fo 
faid, he rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas to \x 
forthwith liberated, bidding the meflenger return 
his clothes inftantly to him with all that belonged 
to him, and having flipt a purfe into his hand well 
filled with doubloons, he bade him be gone about 
his bufinefs and not .fee his face again till he had 
executed his commands. 

Nicolas boulted out of the porch without taking 
leave of the altar, and never checked his fpced till 

he 
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he found himfelf fairly houfed under (hclter of his 
own beloved brafs bafin. — " Aha !" quoth Nicolas, 
** my lord inquifidor, I fee the king is not likely to 
** gain a fubjcd more by your intrigues: A pretty 
** job you have fct me about ; and fo, when I have 
** put the poor lady to reft with your damned fcda- 
** tive, my tongue muft be ftopt next to prevent 
** its blabbing : But Til fliew you I was not born 
«* in Andalufia for nothing." Nicolas now opened 
a fecret drawer and took out a few pieces of money, 
which in facl was his whole ftock of cafli in the 
world; he loaded and primed his piftols and care- 
fully lodged them in the houfcrs of his faddlc, he 
buckled to his iide his trudy fpada, and haftened to 
oiparifon his mu'c ** Ah, thou imp of the old one,'* 
quoth he as he entered the (table, ^* art not aOiamed 
" to locric me in the face? But come, huflcy, thou 
" owed me a good turn methinks, (land by mc 
" this once, and be friends for ever I thou art in 
<^ good cafe, and if thou wilt put thy beft foot 
•* toremoft, like a faithful beafl, thou (halt not 
" want for barley by the way." The bargain was 
foon (truck between Nicolas and his mule, he 
mounted her in the happy moment and point- 
ing his courfe towards the bridge of Toledo, which 
proudly (Irides with half a dozen lofty arches over 
a ftream fcarce three feet wide, he found himfelf as 
completely in a defart in half a mile's riding, as if 
he had been dropt in the center of Arabia petrsea. 
As Nicolas's journey was not a tour of curiofity, he 
did not amufe himfelf with a peep at Toledo, or 
Talavera, or even Mcrida by the way; for the 
fame reafoii he took a circumbendibus round the 
frontier town of Badajoz, and cro(ring a little 
brook rcfreflied his mule with the laft draught of 

Spanifh 
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Spanifli watef, and inftantly congratulated himfelf 
upon entering the territory of Portugal. " Brava !" 
quoth he, patting the neck of his mule, " thou 
" ihah have a fupper this night of the beft fieve- 
** meat that Eftremadura can furnifh: We are now 
** in a country where the fcattered flock of Ifrael 
** fold thick and fare well." He now began to 
chaunt the fong of Solomon, and gently ambled on 
in the joy of his heart. 

When Nicolas at length reached the city of 
Lifbon, he hugged himfelf in his good fortune j 
ftill he recollefted that the inquifition has long 
arms, and he was yet in a place of no perfedl fe- 
curity. Our adventurer had in early life afted as 
afliftant furgeon in a Spanifh frigate bound to Bu- 
enos Ayres, and being captured by a Britifli man 
of war and carried into Jamaica, had very quietly 
pafled fome years in that place as journeyman apo- 
thecary, in which time he had acquired a tolerable 
acquaintance with the Englifh language : No fooner 
then did he difcover the Britifh enfign flying on the 
poop of an Englifli frigate then lying in the Tagus, 
than he eagerly caught the opportunity of paying 
a vifit to the furgeon, and finding he was in want 
of a mate, offered himfelf and was entered in that 
capacity for a cruize againft the French and Spa- 
niards, with whom Great Britain was then at war. 
In this fccure afylum Nicolas enjoyed the firft happy 
moments he had experienced for a long time paft, 
and being a lively good-humoured little fellow, 
and one that touched the guitar and fung fequidillas 
with a tolerable grace, he foon recommended him- 
felf to his fhip-mates and grew in favour with eve- 
ry body on board from the captain to the cook's 
mate. 

When 
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When they were out upon their cruize hovering 
on the Spanifh coafty it occurred to Nicolas that 
the inquifidor general at Madrid had fold him of 
the expefted arrival of the prefident of QuitOi 
and having imparted this to one of the lieutenants, 
he reported it to the captain, and, as the intelli- 
gence feemed of importance, he availed himfclf 
of it by hawling into the track of the homeward- 
bound galleons, and great Mras the joy, when at 
the break of the morning the man at the maft- 
head announced a fquare-rigged veflel in view : 
The ardor of a chace now fet all hands at work, 
and a few hours brought them near enough to 
difcernthat (he was a Spanifh frigate and feemingly 
from a long voyage : Little Pedrofa, as alert as the 
reft, ftript himfelf for his work and repaired to 
his poft m the cock-pit, while the thunder of the 
guns rolled incefTantly overhead ; three cheers from 
the whole crew at length announced th? moment 
of viftory, and a few more minutes afcertaincd 
the good news that the prize was a frigate richly 
laden from the South Seas with the governor of 
Quito and his fuite on board. 

redrofa was now called upon deck and fent on 
board the prize as interpreter to the firft lieutenant, 
who was to take pofTeflion of her. He found 
every thing in confufion, a deck covered with the 
(lain and the whole crew in conilernation at an 
event they were in no degree prepared for, not 
having received any intimation of a war. He 
found the officers in general and the paiTengers 
without exception under the moft horrid impref- 
fions of the Englifli, and expe6ling to be plundered 
and perhaps butchered without -mercy. Don Ma- 
nuel de Cafafonda the governor, whofe countenance 

befpoke 
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bcfpokc a conilitution far goiic in a decline, had 
thrown himfclf on a fopha in the lad ftate of def- 
pair and given way to an eflufion of tears j when 
the lieutenant entered the cabin he rofe trembling 
from his couch and with the mod fupplicating 
a£tion prefented to him his fword, and with it a 
cafket which he carried in his other hand j as he 
tendered thefe fpoils to his conqueror, whether 
through weaknefs or of his own will, he made a 
motion of bending his knee ; the generous Briton, 
fhocked at the unmanly overture, caught him fud- 
denly with both hands, and turning to Pedrofa, 
faid aloud — " Convince this gentleman he is fallen 
" into the hands of an honourable enemy." — " Is 
" it poffihlc 1" cried Don Manuel, and lifting up 
his dreaming eyes lo the countenance of the Bri- 
tifh officer, faw humanity, valour and generous 
pity fo drongly chara£lercd in his youthful features, 
that the coftviflion was irrefidible. " Will he 
" not accept my fword," cried the Spaniard ? 
" He defires you to wear it, till he has the honour 
*' of prcfenting you to his captain." — " Ah then 
** he has a captain," exclaimed Don Manuel, 
'* his fuperior will be of another way of thinking; 
" tell him this cafket contains my jewels ; they 
" arc valuable •, let him prefent thein as a lawful 
** prize, which will enrich the captor ; his fuperior 
" will not hefitate to take them from me." — " If 
" they are your excellency's private property," re- 
plied Pedrofa, " I am ordered to aflure you, that 
" if your {hip was loaded with 'jewels, no Britifh 
" officer in the fervice of his king will take them 
" at your hands ; the ffiip and cffe£ls of his Ca- 
" tholic Majedy are the only prize of the captors; 
*' theperfonals of the paficngers are inviolate." — 

" Generous 

V 

\ 
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" Generous nation!" exclaimed Don Manuel, 
" How greatly have I wronged thee I" — The boats 
of the Britifh frigate now came alongfide, and part 
of the crew were (hifted out of the prize, taking 
their clothes and trunks along with them, in which 
they were very cordially afliiled by their conquer- 
ors. The barge foon after came aboard with an 
officer in the ftern-flieets, and the crtfw in their 
white fhirts and velvet caps, to efcort the governor 
and the (hip's captain on board the frigate, which 
lay with her fails to the mad awaiting their arrival ; 
the accommodation ladder was flung over the fide 
and manned for the prifoners, who were received 
on the gang-way by the fecond lieutenant, whilit 
perfeft filence and the ftrideft difcipline reigned 
in the (hip, where all were under the decks and no 
inquifitive curious eyes were fuffered to wound the 
feelings of the conquered even with a glance ; in 
the door of his cabin (lood the captain, who re- 
ceived them with that modeft complaifance, which 
does not revolt the unfortunate by an ovcrftrained 
politenefs ; he was a man of high birth and elegant 
manners with a heart as benevolent as it was brave ; 
Such an addrefs fet off with a perfon finely formed 
and perfedlly engaging could not fail to imprefs 
the prifoners with the mod favourable ideas, and 
as Don Manuel fpoke French fluently, he could 
converfe with the Britifh captain without the help 
of an interpreter: As he expreflTed an impatient 
defirc of being admitted to his parole, that he 
might rev i fit friends and connections, from which 
he had been long feparated, he was overjoyed to 
hear that the Eiiglifh (hip would carry her prize 
into Lifbon ; and that he would there be fet on 
(hore and permitted to make the bed of his way 

from 
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from thence to Madrid 5 he talked of his wife with 
all the ardor of the mod impaflioned lover, and 
apologized for his tears by imputing them to the 
agony of his mind and the infirmity of his health 
under the dread of being longer feparated from an 
obje£t fo dear to his heart and on whom he doated 
with the fondeft afFe^lion. The generous captor 
indulged him in thefe converfations, and, being 
a hufband himfelf, knew how to allow for all the 
tendernefs of his fenfations. " Ah, fir," cried 
Don Manuel, " would to Heaven it were in my 
** power to have the honour of prefenting my 
" beloved Leonora to you on our landing at Lifbon. 
" —Perhaps," added he, turning to Pedrofa, 
who at that moment entered the cabin, " this 
" gentleman, whom I take to be a Spaniard, may 
** have heard the name of Donna Leonora de Ca- 
'* fafonda -, if he has been at Madrid, it is pofTible 
** he may have feen her *, (hould that be the cafe 
** he can teftify to her external charms 5 1 alone 
" can witnefs to the exquifite pcrfeftion of her 
« mind." — " Scnor Don Manuel," replied Pe- 
. drofa, ^' I have feen Donna Leonora, and your 
" excellency is warranted in all you can fay in her 
" praife ; me is of incomparable beauty." Thefe 
words threw the uxorious Spaniard into raptures ; 
his eyes fparkled with delight ; the blood rufhed 
into his emaciated cheeks and every feature glowed 
with unutterable joy : He prefl'ed Pedrofa with a 
variety of rapid enquiries, all which he evaded by 
pleading ignorance, faying that he had only had 
a cafual glance of her, as (he pafled along the 
Pardo. The embarraflment however which ac- 
companied thefe anfwers did notcfcape the Englifli 
captain, who (hortly after drawing 'Pedrofa afide 
Vol. IV. K vc^v^ 
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into the fiirgcon's cabin, was by him made ac- 
quainted with the melancholy (Ituation of that un- 
fortunate lady, and every particular of the dory as 
before related ; nay the very vial was produced 
with its contents, as put into the hands of Pedrofa 
by the inquifidor. 



N^ CXLIV. 

<* C A N there he fuch villainy in man ?" cried 
the Britifli captain, when Pedrofa had concluded 
his detail; " Alas! my heart bleeds for this un- 
** happy hufband : afluredly that monfter has de- 
" ftroyed Leonora ; as for thee, Pedrofa, whilft 
" the Britifh flag flics over thy head, neither Spain, 
" nor Portugal, nor Inquifitors, nor Devils ihall 
" annoy thee under its protection ; but if thou 
" ever ventured over the fide of this ihip and raihiy 
" fetteft one foot upon Catholic foil, when we 
" arrive at Lifbon, thou art a loft man." — ** I 
" were worfe than a madman," replied Nicolas, 
" fhould I attempt it." — "Keep clofe in this afylum 
*' then," rcfumed the captain, " and fear nothing: 
'* Had it been our fate to have been captured by 
<* the Spaniard, what would have become of 
«« thee?" — In the worft of extremities," replied 
Nicolas, " I fliould have applied to the inquifidor's 
<« vial ; but I confcfs I had no fears of that fort ; 
<< a (hip fo commanded and fo manned is in little 
•* danger of being carried into a Spaniih port." — 
« I hope not," faid the captain, " and 1 promife 

" thee 
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** thee thou (halt take thy chance in her, fo long 
" as (he is afloat under my command, and if we 
" live to conduft her to England, thou fhalt have 
** thy propgr (hare of prize money, which, if the 
" galleon breaks up according to her entries, will 
" be fomething towards enabling thee to ftiift, and 
** if thou art as diligent in thy duty, as I am per- 
*^ fuaded thou wilt be, whilft I live thou ftialt 
" never want a feaman's friend." — At thefe chear- 
ing words, little Nicolas threw himfelf at the feet 
of his generous prefcrver, and with dreaming eyes 
poured out his thanks from a heart animated with 
joy and gratitude. — The captain raifing him by the 
hand forbade him as he prized his friendfhip ever 
to addrefs him in that pofture any more ; " Thank 
** me, if you will," added he, *' but thank me as 
** one man (hould another ; let no knees bend in 
** this (hip but to i\\^ name of God. — But now," 
continued he, " let us turn our thoughts to the 
** (ituation of our unhappy Cafafonda ; we arc 
" now drawing near to Lifbon, where he will 
** look to be liberated on his parole." — •* By no 
" means let him venture into Spain," faid Pe- 
drofa 5 ** 1 Jim well aflured there are orders to 
" arreft him in every port or frontier town, where 
«* he may prefent himfelf." — " I can well believe 
" it," replied the captain ; " his piteous cafe will 
** require further deliberation ; in the mean time 
*• let nothing tranfpire on your part and keep 
" yourfelf out of his fight as carefully as you can." 
— This faid, the captain left the cabin, and both 
parties repaired to their feveral occupations. 

As foon as the frigate and her prize caft anchor 
in the Tagus, Don Manuel de Cafafonda impati- 
ently reminded our captain of his promiled parole. 
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The painful moment was no\y come when an ex- 
planation of fome fort became unavoidable : The 
generous Englifliman with a countenance expreflivc 
of the tendered pity, took the Spaniard's band in 
his, and feating him on a couch befide him, ordered 
the centinel to keep the cabin private, and delivered 
himfelf as follows — 

** Senor Don Manuel, I muft now impart to 
*' you an anxiety which I labour under on your 
** account; I have flrong reafon to fufpeft you 
** have enemies in your own country, who arc 
*' upon the watch to arreft you on your landing ; 
*' when I have told you this, I expeft you will 
** repofe fuch truft in my honour and the fincerity 
** of my regard for you, as not to demand a fur- 
*' ther explanation of the particulars, on which 
** my intelligence is founded."—-" Heaven and 
" Earth !" cried the aftonifhed Spaniard, " who 
** can be tbofe enemies I have to fear, and what 
" can I have done to defcrve them ?" — " So far 
•• I will open myfelf to you," anfwercd the cap- 
tain, " as to point out the principal to you, the 
" inquifidor general." — " The beft friend 1 have 
** in Spain," exclaimed the governor, ** myfworn 
•* proteftor, the patron of my fortune : He mv 
« enemy ! rnipofTible.'*— " Well, Sir," replied 
the captain, " if my advice does not meet belief, 
*< I muft fo far exert my authority for your fake, 
" as to make this (hip your prifon, till I have waited 
«« on our minifter at Lifbon and made the enquiries 
" neceflary for your fafety; fufpend your judg- 
•^ ment upon the feeming harilinefs of this meafure 
*' till I return to you again ;" and at the fame time 
rifing from his feat, he gave orders for the barge, 
and leaving ftridl injundions with the firft lieute- 
nant 
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nant not to allow of the governor's quitting the 
frigate, he put off for the fliore and left the melan- 
choly Spaniard buried in profound and filent medi- 
tation. 

The emiflaries of the Inquifition having at laft 
traced Pedro fa to Lifbon, and there gained intelli- 
gence of his having entered on board the frigate, our 
captain had no fooner turned into the porch of the 
hotel at Buenos- Ayres, than he was accoftad by a 
meflengcr of Rate with a requifition from the prime 
minifter's office for the furrender of one Nicolas 
Pedrofa, a fubjedl of Spain and a criminal, who 
had efcaped out of the prifon of the Inquifition in 
Madrid, where he flood charged of high crimes 
and mifdemeanors. — As foon as this requifition 
was explained to our worthy captain, without con- 
defcending to a word in reply he called for pen and 
ink, and writing a fhort order to the officer com- 
manding on board, inftantly difpatched the mid- 
fhipman, who attended him, to the barge with 
directions to make the befl of his way back to the 
frigate and deliver it to the lieutenant : Then turn- 
ing to the meffenger, he faid to him in a refolutc 
tone — " That Spaniard is now borne on my books, 
** and before you fhall take him out of the fervice 
*• of my King, you mufl fink his (hip." — Not 
waiting for a reply,' he immediately proceeded 
without flop to the houfc of the Britifh Minifter 
at the further end of the city : Here he found Pe- 
drofa's intelligence with regard to the Governor of 
Quito exprefsly verified, for the order had come 
down even to Lifbon upon the chance of the Spa- 
nifh frigate's taking ihelter in that port : To this 
Minifler he related the horrid tale, which Pedrofa 
had delivered to him^^ and with his concurrence it 
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was determined to forward letters into Spain, which 
Don Manuel fhould be advifed to write to his lady 
and friends at Madrid, and to wait their anfwer 
before any further difcoveries were imparted to him 
refpefting the blacker xircumftances of the cafe : 
in the mean time it was refolved to keep the pri- 
foner fafe in his afylum. 

The generous Captain loft no time in returning 
to his frigate, where he immediately imparted to 
Don Manitfp the intelligence he had obtained at the 
Britifh MinUler's— « This indeed," cried the afflia- 
ed Spaniard, " is a ftroke I was in no rcfped prc- 
" pared for-, I had fondly perfuadedmyfelf there was 
*• not in the whole empire of Spain a more friendly 
** heart than that of the Inquifidor's ; to my bc- 
" loved Leonora he had ever (hewn the tendernefs 
<* of a paternal afFe£lion from her very childhood ; 
" by him our hands were joined; his lips pro- 
" nounced the nuptial benediction, and through 
' *' his favour I was promoted to my government : 
** Grant, Heaven, no misfortune hath befallen my 
** Leonora ! furely (he cannot have offended him 
** and forfeited his favour." — " As I know him 
** not," replied the Captain, " I can form no 
" judgment of his motives ; but this I know, that 
" if a man's heart is capable of cruelty, the fitteft 
** fchool to learn it in, mull be the Inquifition." 
The propofr.1 was now fuggefted of fending letters 
jDto S])aiii, ami the Governor retired to his defk 
for the purpofe of v/riting them ; in the afternoon 
of the fame d.iy the Minifler paid a vifit to the 
Captain, and receiving a packet from the hands of 
Don Manuel, promift-d to get it forwarded by a 
fafe conveyance according to dircdlion. 

In 
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In due courfe of lime this fatal letter from Leo- 
nora opened all the horrible tranfa£lion to the wretch- 
ed hufband : — 

The guilty hand of an explritig nvife^ under the 
agonizing oper niton of a mortal poifon^ traces thefe 
few trembling lines to an injured luretched hujhand* 
If thou haji any pity for my parting fpirit fiy the 
ruin that awaits thee and avoid this J'cene of viiLnny 
and horror. When I tell thee I have tome a child 
to the monflery whofe poifon runs in my veins^ thou 
wilt abhor thy fait hlefs Leonora \ had 1 ftrength to 
relate to thee the fubtle machinations ^ which betrayed 
me to difgracey thou wouldft pity and perhaps forgive 
me. Oh agony ; can I write his name ? — 'Ihe In» 
quiftdor is my murderer — M y pen falls fr 9m my hand 
'-^Farewell for ever. 

Had a (hot paffed through the heart of don Ma- 
nuel, it could not more cfFe61:ualIy have ftopt its 
motions, than the perufal of this fatal writing. 
He dropped lifelefs on the couch, and but for the 
care and affiftance of the Captain and Pedrofa in 
that pofture he had probably expired. Grief like 
his will not be defcribed by words, for to words it 
gave no utter ranee; 'twas fufFocatinp;, filcnt woe. 

Let us drop the curtain over this melancholy 
paufe in our narration, and attend upon the 
mournful widower now landing upon Englifli 
ground, and conveyed by his humane and generous 
prefcrver to the houfe of a noble Karl, the father 
of our amiable Captain and a man by his virtues 
ftill more confpicuous than by his rank. Here 
amidft the gentle folicitudes of a benevolent family, 
in one of the mod enchanting fpots on earth, in a 
climate mod falubrious and reftorative to a confti- 
tution exhauiled by heat and a heart neat broken 
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with forrow, the reviving fpirits of the unfortunate 
Don Manuel gave the firft fymptoms of a poflibk 
recovery. At the period of a few tranquillizing 
weeks here pafTed in the bofom of humanity, letters 
came to hand from the Britifh Minifter at Lifbon, 
in anfwer to a memorial^ that I (hould have ftated 
tb have been drawn up bv the friendly Captain be- 
fore his departure from that port, with a detail of 
fads depofed and fworn to by Nicolas Pedrofa, 
which memorial with the documents attached to 
St was forwarded to the Spanifh Court by fpecial 
exprefs from the Portuguefe premier. By thefe 
letters it appeared that the high dignitv of the 
perfon impeached by this ftatement of tafts had 
not been fufKcient to fcreen him from a very feri- 
ous and complete invedigation : in the courfe of 
which fa£ls had been fo clearly brought home to 
him by the confefTion of his feveral agents, and 
the teftimony of the deceafed Leonora's atten- 
dants together with her own written declarations, 
whilft the poifon was in operation, that though no 
public fentence had been executed upon the cri- 
minal, it was generally underftood he was either 
no longer in exiflence, or in a fituation never to be 
heard of any more, till roufed by the awakening 
trump he (hall be fun^moned to his tremendous laft 
account. As for the unhappy widower it was 
fully (ignified to him from authority, that his re- 
turn to Spain, whether upon exchange or parole, 
would be no longer oppofed, nor had he any thing 
to apprehend on the part of government, when he 
(hould there arrive. The fame was (ignified in 
fewer words to the exculpated Pedrofa. 

Whether Don Manuel de Cafafonda will in 
time to come avail himfelf of thefe overtures time 
nhne can prove : As for little Nicolas, whofe prize 
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money has fet him up in a comfonable little (hop 
in Duke's place, where he breathes the veins and 
cleanfes the bowels of his IfraelitiQi brethren in a 
land of freedom and toleration, his merry heart is 
at reft, fave oalyj«i49en with fire in his eyes and ven- 
geance on his tongue he anathematizes the Inqui- 
fition, and ftruts into the fynagogue every fabbath 
with as bold a ftep and as ereft a look, as if he was 
himfelf High Prieft of the Temple going to perform 
facrifice upon the re-aflembling of the fcattered 
tribes. 



N' CXLV. 



I Would wifli no man to deceive himfelf with 
opinions, which he has not thoroughly reflefted up- 
on in his folitary hours : Till he has communed with 
his own heart in his chamber^ it will be dangerous 
to commit himfelf to its impulfes amidft the dif- 
tradtions of fociety : In folitude he will hear another 
voice than he has been ufed to hear in the colloquial 
fcenes of life ; for confcience, though mute as the 
antient chorus in the buftle of the drama, will 
be found a powerful fpeaker in foliloquy. If I 
could believe that any man in thefe times nad feri- 
oufly and deliberately reafoned himfelf into an ab- 
folute contempt of things facred, I ihould cxpedl 
. that fuch a being fliould uniformly aft up to his 
principles in all fituations, and, having thrown afidc 
all the reftraints of religion, ftiould difcharge from 
bis mind all thofe fears^ apprebenfions and folic!* 
K 5 tudcsv 
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tudes, that have any conne£lion with the dread of 
a futurity. But, without knowing what pafles in 
the private thoughts of men, who profefs thcfe 
daring notions, I cannot help obferving that, if 
noify clamour be a mark of cowardice, they alfo 
have the fymptoms (Irongly upon them of belying 
their own confcience : They are bold in the crowd, 
and loudeft in the revels of the feafl ; there they 
can echo the infult, da(h the ridicule in the very 
face of Heaven, and dun their confciences in the 
roar of the caroufal. 

Let me pidure to myfcif a man of this defcrip- 
tion furprized into uncxpefted folitude after the 
revels of an evening, where he has been the wit of 
the company at the expence of decency and reli- 
gion ; here his triumphs are over ; the plaudits of 
his comrades no longer encourage him ; the lights 
of the feaftare extinguiflied, and he is furrendered 
to darknefs and refleftion : Place him in the midft 
of a defart heath, a loncfome traveller in fome dark 
tempeftuous night, and let the elements fubfcribe 
their terrors to encounter this redoubted cham- 
pion — 

Who dwrft defy tb* Omnipotent. 

If confiftency be the tcft of a man's finccrity, he 
ought now to hold the fame language of defiance, 
and with undaunted fpirit cry out to the elements 
— *^ Do your word, ye blind tools of chance ! 
" Since there can be neither intelligence nor direc- 
'* tion in your rage, I fet you at nought. You may 
" indeed fubjeft me to fome bodily inconvenience, 
*' but you can raife no terrors in my mind, for I 
«• have faid you have no mafter : There is no hand 

" to 
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** to point the lightening, and the ftroke of its 
^* flafh is dire£ted to no aim : If it fmites the oak, 
** it perifhes ; if it penetrates my breafl^ it annihi- 
** lates my exiftence, and there is no foul-within 
" me to rcfume it. What have I to fear ? Tfhe 
** word you threaten is a momentary extinftioti 
** without pain or (Iruggle; and as I only wait on 
** earth lill I am weary of life, the moft you can 
" do is to foreftall me in the natural rights of fui* 
** cide. I have lived in this world as the only 
•* world I have to live in, and have done all things 
** therein as a man, who afts without account to 
*' an Hereafter. The moral offices, as they are 
<* called, I have fometimes regarded as a fyftem of 
** worldly wifdom, and where they have not crof- 
** fed my purpofes, or thwarted my pleafures, I 
•* have occafionally thought fit to comply with 
^' them : My proper pride irt fome inftances, and 
" felf-intereil in others> have difluaded me from 
" the open violation of a truft, for it is inconveni- 
** ent to be detefted ; and though I acknowledge 
** no remonftrances from within upon the fcore of 
** infamyj I do not like the clamours of the crowd. 
" As for thofe mercenary inducements, which a 
** pretended revelation holds forth as lures for pa- ■ 
" tience under wrongs and tame refignation to 
' " misfortune, I regard them as derogatory to my 
" nature: they fink the very char a£ler of virtue 
*^ by meanly tendering a reverfionary happinefs as 
** the bribe for pracftifing it ; the doftrine there- 
*^ fore of a future life, in which the obedient are 
** to expeft rewards, and the difobedient are 
" threatened with puniftiments, confutes itfelf by 
** its own internal weaknefs, ?nd is a fyftem fo 
** fordid in its principle, that it can only be calcu- 

« lated 
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*' lated to dupe us into mental flavery, and frighten 
*' us out of that generous privilegei which is our 
** univerfal birthright, the privilege of difmiffing 
•^ ourfelves out of cxillence, when we arc tired 
" with its conditions." 

Had I fabricated this language for infidelity with 
the purpofe of (lamping greater deteftation upon 
its audacity, I had rather bear the blame of having 
overcharged the charafter, than to be able (as I 
now am) to point out a recent publication, which 
openly avows this (hamelefs do^rine : But as I do 
not wilh to help any anonymous blafphemer into 
notice, let the toleration of the times be his (helter, 
and their contempt his anfwer ! In the mean time 
I will take leave to oppofe to it a (hort palTage from 
a traiEt, lately tranflated into Engli(h, intitled 
Philofophical and Critical Enquiries concerning 
Chriflianityy by Mr. Bonnet of Geneva ; a work 
well deferving an attentive perufal. 

Here I invite that reader^ who can elevate his 
mind to the contemplation of the ways of Providence ^ 
to meditate with me on the admirable methods of di" 
vine wifdom in the eflablijbment of Chrijlianity ; a 
religion^ the univerfality of which was to compre^ 
hend all ages^ all places^ nations^ ranks and jttua^ 
tions in life ; a religion^ which made no diJlinBion 
between the crowned head and that of the lowefl fub* 
jeB ; formed to di/engage the heart from terreftrial 
things^ to ennoble^ to refine^ to fublime the thoughts 
and affeElions of man ; to render him confcious of the 
dignity of his naiurCy the importance of his eridy to 
carry his hopes even to eternity^ and thus ajfociate him 
with fuperior intelligences ; a religion^ which gave 
every thing to the fpirit and nothing to the fejh ; 
which called its difciples to the greatcfl facrifices^ 

becaufe 
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hecauje men^ who are taught to fear God alone, can 
undergo the feverej} trials; a religion in Jhort (to 
conclude my weak conceptions onfofuhlime a fuhjeB) 
which was the perfeSfion or completion of natural 
laWf the/cienci of the truly wi/cy the refuge of the 
humble^ the confolation of the wretched ; fo majefic 
in its fimplieityy fofublime in its doBrinCy fo great in 
its objeSly fo aftontpoing in its effeBs, — / have endea^ 
voured (fays this excellent author in his conclufion) 
to epcplore the inmoft recejfes of my hearty and having 
dif covered nofecret motive there y which fhould induce 
me to rejeB a religion fo well calculated to fupply the 
defers of my reafony to comfort me under afjliBion 
and to advance the perfeBion of my nature y 1 receive 
this retigion as the greatefl blejffing Heaven in its 
goodnefs could confer upon mankind i and IJbould 
fiill receive it with gratitude y were I to confider it 
only as the very bejl and mojl perfeBfyffem ofpraBi" 
cat philofophy, (BONNET.) 

That man, hurried away by the impetuofity of 
his paffions, is capable of ftrahge and monftrous 
irregularities I am not to learn ; even vanity and 
the mean ambition of being eccentric may draw 
out very wild expreffions from him in his unguarded 
hours ; but that any creature (hould be deliberately 
blaiphemous, and reafon himfelf (if I may fo ex- 
prels it) into irrationality, furpafics my conception, 
and is a fpecics of defperation for which I have no 
flame. 

If the voice of univerfal nature, the experience 
of, all ages, the light of reafon and the immediate 
evidence of. my fenfes cannot awaken me to a de- 
pendance upon my God, a reverence for his reli- 
gion 
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gion ancl an humbie opinion of myfelf, what a loft 
creature am I ! 

Where can we meet a more touching defcription 
of God's omniprefence aqd providence than in the 
139th pfalm ? and how can I better conclude this 
paper than by the following hunible attempt at a 
tranflation of that moft beautiful addrefs to the 
Creator of mankind. 

Psalm CXXXIX. 

I O Lord, who by thy mighty power 
Haft fearch'd me out in every part, 
Thou know'ft each thought at every hour, 
Or e'er it rifes to my heart. 

a In whatfoever path I ftray, 
Where'er I make my bed at night, 
No maze can fo conceal my way. 
But I ftand open to thy fight. 

3 Nor can my tongue pronounce a word, 
How fecretly foe'er 'twere faid, 

But in thine ear it (hall be heard, 
And by thy judgment fliall be weigh'd. 

4 In every particle I fee 

The fafhion of thy plaftic hand : 

5 Knowledge too excellent for me. 
Me, wretched man, to underftand. 

6 Whither, ah ! whither then can I 
From thine all-prefent fpirit go ? 

7 To Heav'n ? 'tis there thou'rt thronM on high : 
To Hell ? 'tis there thou rul'ft below. 

S Lend me, O Morning, lend me wings ! 
On the firft beam of op'ning day 
To the laft wave, that ocean flings 
On the world's (bore, I'll flit away. 

<^ Ah! 
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9 Ah fool ! if there I meant to hide. 

For thou, my God, (halt reach me there ; 
JIv*n there thy hand ihall be my guide, 
Thy right hand hold me in it3 care. 

10 Again, if calling out for night, 

I bid it ihrond me from thine eyes, 
Thy prefence makes a burft of light, 
And darknefs to the centre hies. 

IX Nay, darknefs cannot intervene 
Betwixt the univerfe and Thee ; 
Light or no light, there's nought, I ween, 
God felf-illumin'd cannot fee. 

1 1 Thine is each atom of my frame ; 
Thy fingers ftrung my inmoft reins, 
Ev'n in the womb, or e'er I came 
To life and causM a mother's pains. 

13 Oh ! what a fearful work is man ! 
A wonder of creative art ! 

My God, how marvellous thy j^lan ! 
'Tis character M upon my heart. 

14 My very bones, tho' deep conceal'd 
And buried in this living clay. 

Are to thy fearching fight revcal'd 
As clear as in the face of day. 

15 That eye, which thro' creation darts, 
Myfubftance, yet imperfedt, fcan'd, 
And in thy book my embryo parts 
Were written and their ufes plap'd, 

16 Ere Time to (hape and falhion drew 
Tbefe dudile members one by one, 
Into man's image ere they grew. 
Thy great profpedtive work was done. 

1 7 O God J how gracious, how divine. 
How dear thy counieU to mj foul 1 
Myriads to myriads cou'd I joini 
They^d hil to number up the wlMAe% 



i.\\ 
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1 8 I might as well go tell the iand» 
And count it over grain by grain : 
No ; in thy prefence let me ftand. 
And waking with my God remain. 

19 Wiltthou not. Lord, avenge the good ? 
Shall not blafphemers be deftroy'd 7 
Depart from me, yc men of blood. 
Hence, murderers, and my fight avoid. 

20 Loud are their hoftile voices heard 
To take thy (acred name in vain : 

ax Am I not griev'd ? Doth not each word 
Wring my afflided heart with pain ? 

Doth not my zealous foul return 
Hatred for hatred to thv foes ? 
la Yea, Lord! I feel my bofom bum. 
As tho' againft my peace they rofe. 

23 Try me, dread Power! and fearch my heart ; 
Lay all its movements in thy view ; 
Explore it to its inmoft part, 
Nor fpare it, if tis found untrue. 

7.A If devious from thy paths I ftray. 
And wickednefs be found with me, 
Oh ! lead me back the better way 
To everlafting life and Thee. 



N^ CXLVI. 



EJl genus hominum^ qui ejfe primos ft omnium 

rerum volunty 
Nee funt. (terent. kun.) 

. W H AT a delightful thing it is to find one's 
fcU ill a companyi ^wlitte tempers harmonize and 
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hearts are open; where wit flows without any 
checks but what decency and good-nature impofe, 
and humour indulges itfelf in thofe harmlefs freaks 
and caprices that raife a laugh, by which no man's 
feelings are offended. 

This can only happen to us in aland of freedom; 
it is in Tain to hope for it in thofe arbitrary .coun- 
tries, where men muft lock the doors againft fpies 
and informers, and muft entruft their lives, whilft 
thev impart their fentiments, to each other. In 
fucti circumftances a mind, enlightened by educa- 
tion is no longer a bleffing : What is the advantage 
of difcernment, and how is a man profited by his 
capacity of feparating truth from error, if he dare 
not exercife that faculty ? It were fafer to be the 
blind dupe of fuperftition than the intuitive philo- 
fopher, if born within the jurifdiftion of an in- 
quifitorial tribunal. Can a man felicitate himfelf 
in the glow of genius and the gaiety of wit, when 
breathing the air of a country, where fo dire an 
inftrument is in force as a lettre de cachet ? But ex- 
perience hath (hewn us, that if arbitrary monarchs 
cannot keep their people in ignorance, they cannot 
retain them in flavery ; if men read, they will 
meditate 5 if they travel, they will compare, and 
their minds muft be as dark as the dungeons, which 
jmprifon their perfons, .if they do not rife with 
indignation againft fuch monftrous maxims, as im- 
prifonment at pleafure for undefined offences, felf- 
accufations extorted by torments and fecret trials, 
where the prifoner hath neither voice nor advo- 
cate. Let thofe princes, whofc government is fo 
adminiftered, mcike darhnefs their painlioriy and 
draw their very mountains down upon them to 
fliut out the light, or expeft the period of tb^ir 

dcfijotifih i 
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defpotifm : Illuminated minds will not be kept in 
flavcry. 

With a nation fo free, fo highly enlightened and 
fo eminent in letters as the Englifh, we may well 
expe^ to find the focial.qualities in their bed (late ; 
and it is but juftice to the age we live in to confefs 
thofe expedations may be fully gratified : There 
are fome perhaps who will not fubfcribe to this 
aflertion, but probably thofe very people make the 
difappointments they complain of : If a man takes 
no pains to pleafe his company, he is little likely 
to be pleafed by his company. Liberty, though 
effential to good fociety, may in fome of its effeds 
operate againd it, for as it makes men jndependant, 
independance will occafionally be found to make 
them arrogant, and none fuch can be good compa* 
nions ; yet let me fay for the contemporaries I am 
living with, that within the period of my acquaint- 
ance with the world the reform in its focial man- 
ners and habits has been gradual and encreafing. 
The feudal haughtinefs of our nobility has totally 
difappeared, and, in place of a proud diftant re- 
ferve, a pleafing fu.ivity and companionable cafe 
have almoft univerfally obtained amongd the higher 
orders : The pedantry of office is gone, and even 
the animofity of party is fo far in the wain, that 
it ferves rathf.r to whet our wits than our fwords 
againft each other : The agitation of political opi- 
nions is no longer a fubjedt fatal to the peace of the 
table, but takes its turn with other topics without 
any breach of good-manners or good-fellow (hi p. 

It were too much to fay that there are no general 
caufesftill fubfiiling, which annoy our focial com- 
forts, and difgrace our tempers ; they are (lill too 
many, and it is amongft the duties of an Ohftr^ter 

to 
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to fet a mark upon them, though by fo doing I 
may run into repetition, for I am not confcious of 
haying any thing to fay upon the fubjcfl, which I 
have not faid before ; but if a beggar, who a(ks 
charity, becaufe of his importunity (hall at length 
be relieved, an author perhaps, who enforces his 
advice, (hall in the end be liilened to. 

I mud therefore again and again infift upon it, 
that there are two fides to every argument, and 
that it is the natural and unalienable right of man 
to be heard in fupport of his opinion, he having 
firft lent a patient ear to the fpeaker, who main- 
tains fentiments, which oppofe that opinion : I do 
humbly apprehend that an overbearing voice and 
noify volubility of tongue are proofs of a very 
underbred fellow, and it is with regret I fee fo- 
ciety too frequently difturbed in its mod delega- 
ble enjoyments by this odious charadler : I do not 
fee that any man hath a right by obligation or other- 
wife to lay me under a ncceflity of thinking exa£l- 
Jy as he thinks : Though I admit that from the 
fullnefs of the heart the tongue Jpeahethy I do not 
admit any fuperior pretenfions it hath to be Sir 
Oracle from the fullnefs of the pocket. In the 
name of freedom what claim hath any man to be 
the tyrant of the table ? As well he may avail 
himfelf of the greater force of his fids as of his 
lungs. Doth fenfe confift in found, or is truth 
only to be mcafured by the noife it makes i Can 
it be a difgrace to be convinced, or doth any one 
lofc by the exchange, who refigns his own opinion 
for a better ? When I reflect upon the advantages 
of our public fchools, where puerile tempers are 
correfled by collifion ; upon the mathematical ftu* 
dies and fcholaflic exercifcs of our univerfities, I 

^5^^ 
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am no lefs grieved than aftoniihed to difcovcr fofew 
proficients in well-mannered controverfjr, fo very 
few, who feem to make truth the obje£l of their 
inveftieation, or will fpare a few patient moments 
from the eternal repetition of their own deafening 

{'argon to the temperate replv of men, probably 
)etter qualified to fpeak than tnemfelves. 

There is another grievance not unfrequent 
though inferior to this abovementioned, which 
proceeds jointly from the mixt nature of fociety 
and the ebullitions of freedom in this happy coun- 
try, I mean that roar of mirth and uncontrouled 
flow of fpirits, which hath more vulgarity in it 
than eafe, more noife than gaiety : The dream of 
elegant feftivity will never overflow its banks 5 the 
delicacy of fex, the dignity of rank and the deco- 
rum of certain profefBons (hould never be fo over- 
looked, as to alarm the feelings of any perfon pre- 
fcnt, interefted for their prefervation. When the 
fofter fex entruft thcmfelves to our fociety, wc 
(hould never forget the tender refpeft due to them 
even in our gayeft hours : When the higher orders 
by defcending, and the lower by afcending out of 
their fpheremeet upon the level of goodfellowfhip, 
let not our fupcriors be revolted by a rufticity how- 
ever jovial, nor driven back into their faftnefles by 
our overftepping the partition line, and making 
faucy inroads into their proper quarters. Who 
queflions a minifter about news or politics ? who 
talks ribaldry before a bifhop ? once in feven years 
is often enough for the levelling familiarity of elec- 
tioneering manners. 

There is another remark, which I cannot ex- 
cufe myfelf from making, if it were only for the 
fake of thofe lucklefs beings, who being born with 

duller 
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duller faculties, or flampt by the hand of nature 
with oddities either of humour, or of perfon, fcem 
to be fet up in fociety as butts for the arrows of 
raillery "and ridicule : If the objeft, thus made the 
vi6lim of the company, feels the (haft, who but 
muft fuffer with him ? If he feels it not, we blufti 
for human nature, whofe dignity is facrificed in 
his perfon ; and as for the profeR buffoon, I take 
him to have as little pretenfions to true humour, 
as a punfter has to true wit. There is fcope enough 
for all the eccentricities of chara£ler without turn- 
ing cruelty into fport ; let fatire take its (hare, but 
let vice only (brink before it ; let it fllence the 
tongue that wantonly violates truth, or defames re- 
putation j let it batter the infulting towers of pride, 
but let the air-built caftles of vanity, much more 
the humble roof of the indigent and infirm never 
provoke its fplecn. 

Jt happened to me not long ago to fall into com- 
pany with fome very refpe£^able perfons, chiefly 
of the mercantile order, where a country gentle- 
man, who was a ftranger to mod of the party, 
took upon him to entertain the company, with a 
tedious ftring of ftories of no fort of importance 
to any foul prefent, and all tending to difplay his 
own confequence, fortune and indepeadance. Such 
converfation was ill calculated for the company 
prefent, the majority of whom had I dare fay been 
the founders of their own fortunes, and I (liould 
doubt if there was any quarter of the globe ac- 
cefllble to commerce, which had not been reforted 
to by fome one or other then fitting at the table. 
This uninterefting egotift therefore was the more 
unpardonable, as he Ihut out every topic of curious 
and amullng information, which could no where 
meet a happier opportunity for difcufllon. 
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He was endured for a confiderable time with 
that patience which is natural to men of good 
manners and experience in the world : This en- 
couragement only rendered him more 'infup- 
portable ; when at lad an elderly gentleman feized 
the opportunity of a (hort paufe in his difcourfe to 
addrefs the following reproof to this eternal 
talker. 

" We have liftencd to you, fir, a long time 
** with attention, and it does not appear that any 
" body prefent is difpofed to queftion either your 
^* independance, or the comforts that are annexed 
" to it; we rejoice that you poflefs them in fo 
** full a degree, and we wi(h every landed gentle- 
** man in the kingdom was in the fame happy pre* 
*• dicament with yourfelf ; but we are traders, fir, 
** and are beholden to our induftry and fair-dealing 
** for what you inherit from your anceftors and 
" yourfelf never toiled for : Might it not be altoge- 
" ther as amufing to you to be told of our adven- 
" tures in foreign climes and countries; of ^ur 
" dangers, difficulties and efcapes; our remarks 
" upon the manners and cuftoms of other nations, 
** as to cnclofe the whole converfation within the 
" hedge of your own eftate, and (hut up intelii- 
** gence, wide as the world itfelf, within the nar- 
" row limits of your parifli pound ? Believe me, 
" fir, we are glad to hear you, and we refpect 
" your order in the ftate, but we are willing to 
" hear each other alfo in our turns ; for let me 
** obfervc to you in the ftile of the Compting- 
** houfe, that converfation like trade abhors a mo- 
" nopoly, and that a man can derive no benefit 
" from fociety, unlefs he hears others talk as well 
" as himfelf " 

N^ CXLVIL 
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No CXLVII. 

DefunElus jam fumy nihil eft quod dicat miki, 

(terent.) 

IN all ages of the world men have been in 
habits of ptaifing the time pad at the expence of 
the time prcfent. This was done even in the 
Augultan aera, and in that witty and celebrated 
period the laudator temporis a5li mull have been 
cither a very fplenctic, or a very filly chara6ler. 

Our prefent grumblers may perhaps be better 
warranted ; but, though there may not be the fame 
injuftice in their cavilling complaints, there is more 
than equal impolicy in them -, for if by difcouraging 
their contemporaries they mean to mend them, 
they take a very certain method of countera6l:ing 
their own defign ; and if they have any other 
meaning, it muft be fomething worfe than impo- 
litic, and they have more to anfwer for than a mere 
miftake. 

Who but the meanefl of mankind would wifh 
to damp the fpirit and degrade the genius of the 
country he belongs to ? Is any man lowered by the 
dignity of his own nation, by the talents of his 
contemporaries ? Who would not prefer to live in 
an enlightened and a rifing age rather than in a 
dark and declining one? It is natural to take a 
pride in the excellence of our free conflitution, 
in the virtues of our Sovereign ; is it not as 
natural to fympathize in the profp^rity of our 
arts and fciences, in the reputation of our country- 
men ? But thefe fp'enetic Dampers are for ever 
fighing over the decline of wit, the decline of 
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genius, the decline of literature, when if there is 
any one thing that has declined rather than another, 
it IS the wretched (late of criticifm, fo far as they 
have to do with it. 

As I was pafling from the city the other day I 
turned into a coffee- houfe, and took my feat at a 
table, next to which fome gentlemen had aflem- 
bled, and were converfing over their coflfee. A 
difpute was carried on between a little prattling 
volatile fellow and an old gentleman of a fuUen, 
morofe afpedl, who in a dictatorial tone of voice 
was declaiming againft the times, and treating them 
and their puifny advocate with more contempt thaa 
either one or the other feemed to deferve ; Still the 
little fellow, who had abundance of zeal and no 
want of words, kept battling with might and main 
for the world as it goes againft the world as it had 
gone by, and I could perceive he had an intereft 
with the junior part of his hearers, whilft the ful- 
len orator was no lefs popular amongft the elders 
of the party : The little fellow, who feemed to 
think it no good reafon why any work (hould be 
decried only becaufe the author of it was living, 
had been defcanting upon the merit of a recent 
publication, and had now ihifted his ground from 
the fciences to the fine arts, where he feemed to 
have taken a flrong poft and flood refolutely to it j 
his opponent, who was not a man to be tickled out 
of his fpleen by a few fine dafhes of arts merely 
elegant, did not relifli this kind of (kirmiOiing 
argument, and tauntingly cried out — "'What tell 
** you me of a parcel of gew-gaw artifts, fit only 
** to pick the pockets of a dilfipated trifling age i 
" You talk of your painters and portrait-mongers, 
** what ufe are they of? Where are the phiiofo- 

" phers 
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** phers and the poets, whofe countenances might 
** intereft pollerity to fit to them ? Will they paint 
" nic a Bacon, a Newton or a Locke ? I defy them ? 
" There are not three heads upon living fl ou'ders 
** in the kingdom worth the oil, that would he 
** wafted upon them. Will they or you find mc 
** a Shakefpear, a Milton, a Dryiicn, a Pope, an 
** Addifon ? You cannot find a liml). a fe:iture, or; 
** even the fliadow of the Itail of rht^m ; 7 hefe 
** were men worthy to bo recorded ; poett^j 
** who reached the very topmofl fiimmits of Par-* 
** nafius ; our moderns arc but pifmires crawling 
** at its loweft root." — This lofty defiance brought 
<mT little advocate to a nonplus-, the moment 
was embarrafRng *, th« champion of time pali wa« 
echoed by his party with a cry of — " No, No! 
'** there are no fuch men as:thefc mow living.'*-r-r 
" I believe not," he replied, *' I believe not . I 
" could give you a fcore of' names more, but theft; 
** arc enough; Honeft Tom Durfey would, bt 
■** more than a match for any poetafter now 
^* breathing." 

In this ftile he went on crowing and clapping 
his wings over a beater, cock, for our poor little 
champion feemcd dead upon the pit ; He muttered 
fomething between his teeth, as if flruggling 10 
pronounce fome name that ftuck in his throat , but 
either there was in fa^Tl no conLcmporary, whom 
he thought it fafc to oppofe to thefe Golialrs in the 
lifts, or none were -iprefent to his mind at this 
moment. 

Alas! thought^!, your caufe, my beloved con- 
^tcmporaries, is defperate: Fa Vttlis ! You arc 
*bCit duft in the fcale, while this Brentius dircds 
the beam. All that I have admired and applauded 

Vol. IV. L in 
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hi my z*:al for ihofe wiih whom I have lived and 
ftill live ; all that has hitherto made my heart ex- 
pand with pride and reverence for the age and na- 
tion I btlong to, will be immolated to the manes 
of thefe departed wo thies, whom, though I re- 
vere, I cannot love and cherifli with that fympathy 
of foul, which I feel towards you, my dear but 
degenerate contemporaties ! 

There was a young man, fitting at the elbow of 
the little creft-fallen fellow, with a round clerical 
curl, which tokened him to be a fonof the church. 
Having filefitly atvaited the full time for a rally, if 
any fpirit of tcfurreflion had been left in the fallen 
hero, and^one fuch appearing, he addrefled him- 
felf to the challenger with an air fo modeil, but 
withal fo ittipreflive, that it was impofTiblc not to 
be prejudiced in his favour, before he opened his 
■' caufc. 

** I caitnot wonder," faid he, " if the \gtntle- 
" man, who has challenged us to produce a-parallel 
^* to any one of tiie great names he has enumeratec^, 
** finds us unprepared with any Itving rival to 
** thofe illuftrious characters : 'I'heir fame, though 
*' the age in which they Hved did iiot always ap» 
•* preciate it as it ought, hath yet been rifing day 
** by day in the efteem of pdfterity, till time hath 
" ilampt a kind of facrednefs upon it, which it 
*' would now be a literary impiety to blafpheme. 
" There are fome amongfl thofe, whom their ad* 
*^ vocate hath named, I cannot fpeak or think 
** of but with a reverence only (lu^rt of idola- 
** try. Not this nation on'y but all Europe hath 
<* been enlightened by their labours : The princi- 
«* pie of nature, the very law, upon which the 
" whole fyftem of the univerfe moves and gra- 

" vitates. 
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** vitatcs, hath been developed and demonftrated 
** by the penetrating, I had almoft faid the praeter- 
** natural, powers of our immortal Newton. The 
" prcfent race of philofophers can only be confi- 
" dercd as difciples ; but they are difciple?, who 
** do honour to their mafter : If the principle oiF 
** gravitation be the grand dejideratum of philctb- 
** phy, the difcovery is with him, the application, 
** inferences and advantaj»es of that difcovery are 
•* with thofe, who faccced him ; and can we accufe 
" the prefent age of bcitig idle or unable to avail 
•* themfelves of the ground he gave t\\tm ? i.et 
** me reitiind you that our prefent folar fyftem is 
'** furnifhed with more planets than Newton knew ; 
^* that our late obfervations upon the tranfit of the 
•* planet Venus were decifivc for the proof and 
**• confirmation of his fyftem ; thit we have cir- 
•' cumnavigated the globe again and again ; that 
"** we can bdaft the rcfearches and difcoveries of 
** a Captain Cook, who, though he did not invent 
^* the compafs, employed it as no man ever did, 
"** and left a map behind him, compared to which 
*^ Sir Ifaac Newton's was a flieet of naikednrfs and 
" error: It is with gravitation therefore as with 
^* the loadftone; their powers have been difcover- 
^' edby our predeceflbrs, but ^-c have put them to 
*^ their ndblell ufes. 

" The ' venerable tiaities of Bacon atid Locke 
'** were, if ' I miftakenot, nicmioned in the fame 
*• clafs with Newton, ^tid though the learned 
** gentleman could no doubt have made his felec- 
"** tion more tnim^rousi I dotfbt if he could have 
^* made it,ftronger,or more to the purpofe of his 
** own aflertions. 

•* I have always Tcgarded Bacon as the father of 
•*' .philofophy in this country, yet it is no breach 
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" of candor to obfervc that the darknefs of the 
^' age, which he enlightened, affords a favourable 
" contraft to fet off the fplendot of his talents ; 
^* But do we, who applaud him, read him ? Yet, if 
*' fuch is our veneration for rimes long (ince gone 
'• by, why do we not ? The faft is, intermediate 
** writers have ^ifl'eminated his original matter 
*' through more pleafing vehicles, and we concur, 
*^ whether commendably or not, to put his volumes 
" upon the fuperannuated liil, allowing him how- 
" ever an unalienable trompenfatron upon our 
'" praife, and rcferving. to tnirfelves a right of 
** taking liini from the flielf, whenever we are dif- 
'* pofed to fink the merit of a more recent author 
" by a comparifon with him. I will not ihere- 
" fore diflurb his venerable duft, but turn without 
" further delay to the author-of the Effay upon the 
'** Human Underftanding. 

** This Ell'ay, which profefles to define every 
** thing, as it arifes or pafles m the mind, muft 
** ultimately be compiled from -obfervations of its 
•* author upon himfelf and within himfelf : Be- 
*' fore I compare the mrerit of this work there* 
** fore with the merit of any other man's work 
" of our own immediate times, 1 rouft compare 
** what it advances as general to mankind with 
** what I i>erceive within irfy particular felf ; and 
" upon this reference, (peaking only for an hum- 
•^ ble individual, I muft oA^n to my fhame, that 
♦* my underftanding and the author's do b)' no 
" means coincide either in definitions or ideas. I 
*^ may have reafon to lament the inaccuracy or the 
** (luggiflinefs of my own^ fenfes and perceptions, 
*^ but I cannot fubmit to any man's dodrinc agaiiiilt 
** their conviftion: I willpnlyfay thatMr. I.o'.ke's 

■ *' metaphylu> 
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** metaphyfics are not my mctapbyfics, and, as it 
** would be aivill compliment to any one of our 
'* contemporaries to compare him with a writer, 
•* who to me is unintelligible, fo I hope it can 
" never be confidered as a rcfleftion upon fo great 
" a name as Mr. Locke's, not to be underftood by 
" fo infignificatit a man as myfelf. 

" Well, Sir," cried the fullen Retvtleman with 
a fneer, " 1 think you have contrived to difpdtch 
•* our philofophcnj you have now only a fcwob- 
" fcure poets to difmifii in like manner, and you. 
" will have a ctear ftcld for yourfelf and your. 
" friends." 



N' CXLVIII, 



iioflra fid impugnat noi noftraji4f lividu^ pdit* 

(HonAT.) 

THE farcaftlc fpccch of the old Snarlf r, with 
which we concluded the laft paper, being unde« 
fiirved on the part of the perfon, to whom it was 
applied, was very properly difregarded ; and the 
clergyman proceeded as follows : — 

" The poets you have named will ne^er be 
" mentioned by me but with a degree of enthu- 
*^ fiafm, which I fhould rather expeft to be ac- 
" cufcd of carrying to excefs than of erring in 
** the oppofite extreme, had you not put me on , 
•* my guard againft partiality by charging me with 
" it beforehand. I (hall therefor.^ without further 

*^ a^olo^i^ 
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" apology or preface begin with Sbakcfpear, firft 
" named by. you and firft ia fame as weU as. time : 
** It wouJd be madnefs in mc to thi'ak of bringing 
** any poet now living into conipetition with 
" Shakefpear; but I hope it will not be thought 
" madnefs^ or any thing refembling it, to obferte 
•* to you, that it is not in the nature of things 
^' poilible for any poet to appear in an age fo po- 
" lifhed as this of our's, who caa be brought intp 
" any critical comparifon with that extraordinary 
** and eccentric genius. 

** For let u$ confider the two great ftriking fca- 
** tures of his drama, fublimity and charaffer. 
" Now fublimity involves fentiment and exprcf- 
** fion ; the firft of thefe is in the foul of the poet; 
" it is that pjortion of ipfpiration^. wliich we per- 
** fonify when we call it the Muft : fo far I am 
*' free to acknowledge there is no immediate reafon 
" to be given, why her vifit?s (hould be confined 
** to any aj^e, nation or perfon ; ftie may fire the 
** heart of the poet on the (hores of Ionia three 
" thoufand years ago, or on the banks of the Cam 
*' or Ifis at the prefent moment \ but (b far as 
** languapc* Is concerned, I may venture to fay that 
" modern diction will never ftrike modern ears 
" with that awful kind of magic, which antiquity 
" gives to words and phrafes no longer in familiar 
** ufe : In this refpecE^ our great dramatic poet hath 
** an advantage over his diftant defcendants, which 
" he owes to time, and v/hich of courfe is one 
" more than he is indebted for to his own prc- 
" eminent genius. As for charafler, which I 
" fuggefted as one of the two moft ftriking fea- 
" tures of Skakefpear's drama, (or in other words 
** the true and perfe6l delineation of- nature) in 

*' this 
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this our poet is indeed a mafter unrlv.'.llcd ; yet 
who will not allow the happy coincit4ence ot 
time for this perfeftion in^ writer of the drama ? 
The diiFcrent orders of men, which Shakefpenr 
faw and copied, are in many inllances exrin£V, 
and fuch mud have the chirms of novelty at 
leaftinoureyes : And has the modern dnimatiR: 
the fame rich and various field of charaftcr ? 
The level manners. of a poliihed nge furnifli little 
choice to an author, who now enters on the 
talk, in which fuch numbers have gone before 
him, and fo cxhauded the materials, that it in 
judly to bcL wondered at, when any thing like 
variety can^ be itruck out. Dramatic chara^Hers 
arc pourtraits drawn from nature, and if all the 
fitters have a family likenefs, the artifl muft 
cither depart from the truth, or prcferve the re- 
femblance; in like minner the poet muft cither 
invent charaflcrs of which there is no counter- 
part in cxiftence, or expofe himfclf to the dan- 
ger of an infipid and tircfomc repetition : To add 
to his difficulties it fo happens, that the prefent 
age, whilft it furniihes lefs variety to his choice, 
requires more than ever for its own amufcment j 
the dignity of the ftage muft of courfe be proi^ 
tituted to the unnatural refourccs of a wihl 
imagination, and its propriety difturbed 5 mufic 
will fupply thofe refourccs for a time, and ac- 
cordingly we find the French and Englifli theatres 
in the dearth of chara6ler feeding upon the airy 
diet of found ; but this, with all the fupport 
that fpeftacle can give, is but a flimfy fubdiiute, 
whilft the public whofe tafte in the mean time 
becomes vitiated— r- , 

mtdUi 
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* ■ ' ■ media inter carmina pofcunt 
Ant Urfum aut P agile s • " > 

** the latter of \vhich monftrous proftifutions 
** we have lately feen our national ftagc moft 
** {hamefully expofed to. 

" By comparing the different ages of poetry in 
** our own country with thofe of Greece, we fliall 
** find the effe6i:S agree in each ; for as the refine- 
" ment of manners ttsok place, the language of 
*^ poetry became alfo more refined, and with greater 
" correal nefs had lefs energy and force ; the (lile 
** of the poet, like the charafters of the people, 
'^ takes a brighter polifh, which, whilft it fmooths 
" away its former afperities and protuberances, 
** weakens the (laple of its fabric^ and what it 
" gives to the elegance and delicacy of its com- 
•' plexion, takes away from the ftrength and ftur- 
** dinefs of its conflitution. Whoever will com- 
*^ pare /Efchylus with Euripides and Ariftophanes 
"'' with Menander, will need no other illuftration 
" of this remark. 

*' Confider only the inequalltres of Shakefpear's 
'*' dramas ; examine not only one with another, 
*' but compare even fcene with fcene in the fame 
** play : Did ever the imagination- of man run 
" riot iiKo fuch wild and oppofite extremes.^ 
*< CouKl this be done, or, being done, would it 
<' be fuflered in the prefent age ? How many of 
<* thefe plays, if ac^ed as they were originally 
*' written, would now be permitted to pafs ? Can 
" we have a (Ironger proof of the barbarous tafle 
" of thofe times, in which Titus Andronicus firft 
" appeared, than the favour, which that horrid 
" fre£lacle was received with? yet of this 

" we 
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" we arc afTured by Ben Johnfon. If this play 
** was Shakefpear's, it was his firft produdion, 
^* and fome of his beft commentators are of opi- 
" nion it was a£iually written by him, whilft he 
** refided at Stratfoid upon Avon. Had this pro- 
" dii(Sion been followed by the three parts of Hen- 
*^ ry the Sixth, by Love's Labour Loft, the Two 
** Gentlemen of Verona, the Comedy of Errors, 
*^ or fome few others, which our ft age docs not 
** attempt to reform, that critic muft have had a 
" very fmgular degree of intuition, who had diC- 
" covered in thofe dramas a genius capable of pro- 
** ducing tbe Macbeth. How would a young 
^* author be receive i in the prefent time, who was . 
*' to make his firft effay before the public with fuch , 
" a pieccras Titus Andronicus ? Now If we are 
*' warranted in faying there are fever.iI of Shake- 
" fpcarc's dramas, which could not live upon our 
** prefent ftagc at any rate, and few, if any, that 
" would pafs without juft cenfure in many parts, 
** were they reprefented in their original (late, we 
** miift acknowledge it is with rgafpn that ourliving 
•♦authors, ftanding in awe of their audiences, 
•* dare not aim at.thoft bold and irregiilar flights ; 
^* of imagination, which carried aur pard to fuch 
" a. height of fame j and therefore it was that I 
** ventured awhile ago, to fay, there can be no, 
*♦ poet in a.poliftied and critical age like this, who 
" can be biought into any fair comparifon with fo . 
*♦ bold and eccentric a genius as Shakefpear, i)f , 
•* whom we may, fay with Horace-^ 

Ttntafvii quoque rhm, J di^ 'Verier^ p'^t, 
Etpiacuit jSliy niitura fublimis et acer : 
Nwn Jj^at iragicwn fatky et felkUer aiidet< 
.^ turf em futat in fcriptis metuifque lituram. - 
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** When I bring to my recollection the feveral pe- 
** riods of our Englifli drama fincc the age of 
'* Shakefpear, I could name many dates, when it 
** has been in hands far inferior to the prefent, 
*^ and were it my purpofe to enter into particulars} 
" I (hould not fcruple to appeal to feveral drama- 
** tic produ£lions within the compafs of our own 
*V times, but as the talk of feparating and fele&ing 
" one from another amoiigft our own contempo- 
*^ raries can never be a pleafant tafk, nor one I 
^' would willingly engage in, 1 will content myfelf 
•* with referring to our llock of modern adting 
*' plays *, many of which having pafTed the ordeal 
** of critics, (who fpeak the fame language with 
** what I have jull now heard, and are continually 
** crying down thofe they live with) may perhaps 
" take their turn with pofterity, and be hereafter 
" as partially over-rated upon a comparifon with 
" the produ(^lions of the age to come, as they arc 
** now undervalued when compared with thofe of 
" the ages pad. 

** With regard to Milton, if we could not name 
" any one epic poet of our nation fince his time, 
" it would be faying no more of us than may be 
** faid of the world in general from the sera of 
" Homer to that of Virgil. Greece had one 
^^ ftandard epic poet ; Rome had no more ; Eng. 
•* land has her Milton. If Dryden pronounced 
" that the force of nature could tjo further go^ 
** he was at once a good authority and a llrong 
•* example of the truth of the aiTertion : If his- 
" genius flirunk from the undertakincf, can we 
" wonder that fo few have taken it up ? ,Yet we 
<* will not forget Leonidas, nor fpeak. .(lightly of 
•* its merit J and as death has removed the \vorthy 

** author 
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" author where he cannot hear our pralfes, the 
•* world may now, as in the cafe of Milton hcreto- 
** fore, be to much the more forward to beftow 
** them. If the Sampfon Agoniftes is nearer to 
** the fimplicity of its Grecian original than either 
" our own Elfrida or Caradlacus, thofe dramas 
" have a tender interefl:, a pathetic delicacy, which 
" in that are wanting; and though Comus has 
** every charm of language, it has a vein of allego- 
** ry, that impoverifhes the mine. 

" The variety of Dryden*s genius was fuch as 
** to preclude comparifon, were I difpofed to at- 
*' tempt it. Of his dramatic produ£^ions he him- 
** felf declares thnt he never ivfoie any thing in that 
** ivay to pleafe him/elf but his AH for Love. For 
** ever under arms he lived in a continual (late of 
** poetic warfare with his contemporaries, galling 
^* and galled by turns ; he fubfifted alfo by expe- 
" dients, and neccflityi which forced his genius 
** into quicker growth than was natural to it, made 
" a rich harveft but flovenly hufbandry ; it drove 
" him alfo into a duplicity of chara6ter that is . 
** painful to refleft upon ; it put him ill at eafe 
"within himfelf, and verified the fable of the 
" nightingale, finging with a thorn at its bread. 

" Pope's verfification gave the laft and finifhing 
" polifh Ao our Englifh poetry : His lyre more 
" fweet than Dryden's was lefs fonorous ^ his 
" touch more correft, but not fo bold ; his llrain 
<' more mufical in its tones, but not fo ftriking in 
" its cfFe6l: Review him as a critic, and review ^ 
<* him throughout, you will pronounce him the 
" moft perfe£l poet in our language; read him as 
" an enthufiafl and examine him in detail, you 
** cannot refufe him your approbation^ but your . 
*^- rapture you vrill referve for Drydep. 

•• Bur i 
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" But you will tell mc th/s does not apply to the 
queftion in difpute, and that, inftead of fettling 
precedency between our poets, it is time for mc 
to produce my own ; For this I (ball beg your 
excufe ; my zeal for my contemporaries (hall 
not hurry them into comparifons, which their 
own modefty would revolt from ; it hath prompt- 
ed mc to intrude upon your patience, whilft I 
fubmitted a few mitigating confiderations in their 
behalf; not as an anfwer to your challenge, but as 
an effort to foften your contempt. I confefs to 
youlhavefometimes flattered myfelf I have found 
the ftrength of Dryden in our late Churchill, and 
the fweetnefs of Pope in our lamented Gold- 
fmith: Enraptured as I am with the lyre of 
Timothcus in the Fcaft of Alexander, I con- 
template with awful delight Gray's enthuiiaftic 
bard — 

On a rocky nvhofe haughty hroro 
FronvfJS o'er old Coftivoy^s foanvng fioody. 
Rob^d in the fable garb of luaey 
With haggard eyes the Poet flood ; 
( Loofe hi J heard and hoar\ hair 
Streatjid like a mtteor to the troubled air^ ) 
And nvith a majler*s hand and prophet* s fire: 
Struck the tkep forroivs of his lyre. 

*' Let the living mufes fpeak for themfclvcs -, I 
" have all the warmth of a friend, but not the 
" prefumption of a champion: The poets you 
" now fo loudly praife when dead, found the 
*^ world as loud in defamation when living ; you 
" are now. paying the debts of your predecellbrs 
" and atoning for their injuftice \ poRerily will in 
'Mike manner atone for your's. 

^* You 
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" You mentioned the name of Addifon In your 
" lift, not altogether as a poet I prefume, but ra- 
" ther as the man of morals, the reformer of man- 
'* ners and the friend of religion; with affe£liorv 
" I fubfcribe my tribute to his literary fame, to his 
" amiable charafter : In fwectnefs and fimplicity 
'* of ftile, in purity and perfpicuity of fentiment 
" he is a model to 9II eflayifls. At the fame time 
" I feel the honeft pride of a contemporary in re- 
" calling to your memory the name of Samuel 
" Johnfon, who as a moral and religious eflayift, as 
" an acute and penetrating critic, as a nervous and 
** elaborate poet, an excellent grammarian and a 
" general fcholar ranks with, the firft names in. 
" literature. 

** Not having named an. Hlftorian in your lift 
** pf illuftrious men, you have precluded me from 
" adverting to the hiftories of Hume, Robertfon, 
** Lyttleton, Henry, Gibbon and others, who are 
** a hoft of writers, which all antiquity cannot 
" equal." 

Here the clergyman concluded : The converfa* 
tion now grew dcfultory and uninterefting, and I 
feturned home. 
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^dis fcit an atjjiciant hodierna crqflina fumm£ 
tempera .Dii Superi P ( HO rat.) 

TO- MORROW is the day, which procraftination 
always pronaifes to employ and never overtakes r 
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My correfpondent Tom Tortoifey whofe letter I 
fliall now lay before the public, feems to have 
made thefe promifes and broken them as often as 
mod men.. 

To THE OBSERVER, 

I have been refolving to write to thee every 
morning for thefe two months, but fomething or 
other has always come athwart my refolution to 
put it by. In the firft place I fliould have told 
thee that aunt Gertrude was taken grievoufly fick, 
and had a mighty dcfire to fee thee upon affairs of 
confequence ; but as I was in daily hopes (he would 
mend and be able to write to thee herfelf, (for 
every body, you know underftands their own bufi- 
nefs bed) I thought I would wait till (he got well 
enough to tell her own ftory ; but alas ! (he dwin- 
dled and dwindled away till (he died ; fo, if (he 
had any fecrets, they are buried with her^ and 
there's an end of that matter. 

Another thing I would fain have written to thee 
about was to enquire into the charader of a fellow, 
one John Jenkyns, who had ferved a friend of thine, 
Sir Theodore Thimble, as his houfe fteward, and 
offered himfelf to me in the fame capacity : But 
this was only my own affair do you fee, fo I put it 
by from day to day, and in the mean time took 
the rafcal upon his word without a charafter : But 
if he ever had one, he would have loft it in my 
fervice, for he plundered me without mercy, and at 
laft made off with a pretty round fum of my money, 
which I have never been able to get any wind of, 
probably becaufe I never took the trouble to 
make any enquiry. 

\ now 
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I now fit down to let you know fonTonfi is come 
from Oxford, and a (Irapping fine fellow he is 
grown^of his age ; He has a mighty longing to fet 
out upon his travejs to foreign parts, which you 
mud know feems to me a very fooliih conceit in a 
young lad, who has only kept his firft term and not 
completed his nineteenth year; fo I oppofed his 
whim manfully/ which I think you will approve of, 
for I recollefted the opinion you gave upon this 
fubjc6l when lail here, and quoted it agair.d him ; 
To do him juftice he fairly offered to be ruled by 
your advice, and willed me to write to you on the 
matter; but one thing or other always Rood in the 
way, and in the mean time came lord Ramble ia 
his way to Dover, and being a great crony of Tom's 
and very eager for his company, and no letter com- 
ing from you (which indeed i acquit you of, not 
having written to you on the fubje6l) away the 
youngfiers went together, and probably before this 
are upon French ground. Pray tell me what you 
think of this trip, which appears to me but a wild- 
goofe kind of a chaee, and if I live till to-morrow I 
• intend to write Tom a piece of my mind to that 
purpofe, and give him 4 few wholefome hints, 
which I had put together for our parting, but ha4 
not time juft then to communicate to him, 

I intend very ftortly to brufti up your quarters 
in town, as my folicitor writes me word every 
thing is at a (land for want of my appearance : 
What dilatory doings mud we experience, who 
have to do with th^ law ! putting off from month 
to month and year to year : I wonder men of bu- 
finefs are not afhamed of themfelves; as for me, I 
fhould have been up and amongft them long enough 
*gO| if Jt bad not been for one thing or another that 

hampered 
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hampered mc about my journey; Ilorfci are for 
ever failing lame, and Urrtert are fuch lazy rafcals, 
that before one can be cured, another cries out ; 
and now I am in daily expe£tation of my farourite 
brood-mare dropping a foal, which I am in great 
hopes will prove a colt, and therefore I cannot be 
ablent at the time, for a maker's eye you know 
is every thing in thofe cafes : Uefidcs I (hould be 
forry to come up in this dripping feafon, and as the 
parioti has begun praying for fair weather, I hope 
it will fet in ere long in good earned, and that it 
will pleafc God to make it plcafant travellme. 

You will be picafed to hear that I mean loon to 
make a job of draining the marfh in front of my 
houfe : Every body allows that as foon as there is a 
channel cut to the river, it will be as dry as a 
bowling-green and as fine meadow land as any on 
my cllate : It will alfo add cpiifidcrably to the 
health as well as beauty of our fituation, for at 
prcfent 'tis a grievous eye -fore, and fills us with 
fogs and foul air at fuch a rate, that I have had 
my whole family down with tlie ague all this fpring: 
Here is a fellow ready to undertake the job at a 
very eafy cxpencc antl will complete it in a week, 
fo that it will foon be done when onrc begun j 
therefore you fee I need not hurry myfclf for fet- 
ting about it, but wait till Icifurc and opportunity 
fuit. 

I am forry I can fend you no better news of 
your old friend the vicar; he is fadly out of forts : 
You mud know the incumbent of S/uw-irt-ihe-lf iljs 
died fome time ago, and as the living lies fo handy 
to my own parifh I had always intended it for our 
friend, and had promifed him again and a^^ain : 
When behold I time flipt aw.iy unperccived, and 
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in came my lord bifhop of the diocefe, with a par» 
fon of his own, ready cut and dried, and claimed 
it as a hpfed Hviag, when it has been mine and my 
anccftops any timc^thefe five hundred years for 
aught I know: If thefe are not nimble doings I 
know not what are : Egad I a man need have all 
his eyes about him, that has to do with thefe bi- 
fhops. If I had been aware of fuch a trick being 
played me, I would have hoifted the honed vicar 
into the pulpit before the old parfon, who is dead 
and gone, had been nailed in his coffin ; for na 
man loves lefs to be taken napping (as they call it), 
than I do; and as for the poor vicar 'tis furprifing 
to fee how he takes to'heart jthc difappointment;. 
whereas I tell him he has nothing for it but to out* 
live the young fellow, who has jumped into his 
(hoes, and then let us fee if any bifhop (hall jockey 
us with the like jade's trick for the future. 

I have now only to requeft you will fend me 
down 'a new almanack, for the year wears out 
apace^ and I am terribly puzzled for want of know- 
ing how it goes, .and I love to be regular If there 
is any thing I can do for you in thefe parts, pray 
employ me, for I flatter myfelf you believe no man 
living would go further, or more readily fly to do 
you lervice than you^^^s to command, 

Thomas Tortoise. 

Alas! though the wife men in all ages have 
been calling out as it; were with one voice for us 
to know our/elves^ it is a voice that has not yet 
reached the cars or underftanding of my corrcfpon-. 
dent Tom Tortoife. Somebody or other hath left 
us another good maxim, never to put off till to^ 

'friorroW' 
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morrow what we can do to^ay\ — Whether he was 
indeed a wife man, who firft broached this maxim, 
ril not take on myfelf to pronounce, but I am apt 
to think he would be no fool, who obferv^d it. 

If all the refolutions, promifes and engagements 
of To-day, that lie over for To-morrow, were to be 
fummed up and ported by items, what a cumbrous 
load of procrafti nations would be transferred in the 
midnight crifis of a moment ! Something perhaps 
like the following might be the outline of the decd^ 
by which To-day might will and devife the aforc- 
faid contingencies to its heir and fucceflbr. 

'* Confcious that my exiftence is drawing to its 
** clofc, I hereby dtvifc and make over to my na- 
** tur'al heir and fucceffor all my right and title in 
" thofe many vows, promifes and obligations, 
«* which have been fo liberally made to me oy fun- 
♦* dry pcrfons in my life time, but which ftill re- 
" ipain unfulfilled on their part, and ftand out 
*' againft them : But at the fame time that I am 
** heartily defirous all engagements, fair and law- 
** ful in their nature, may be punflaally complied 
" with, I do moft willingly cancel all fuch as arc 
" of a contrary defcription; hereby releafing and 
" difcharging all manner of perfons, who hare 
•* bound themfelves to me under rafh and inconii* 
•* derate refolutions, from the performance of 
" which evil might cnfuc to themfelves, and 
<^ wrong or violence be done to fociety. 

" In the firft place I define my faid heir and 
** fucceflbr will call in all thofe debts of confcience, 
<* which have been incurred by, and are due from, 
" certain defaulters, who (land pledged to repen- 
** tance and atonement, of all which immediate 
" payment ought in juilice and difcreiion to be 

** rigorouflv 
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** rigoroufly exafled from the fcveral parties, for- 
" afmuch as every hour, by which they outrun 
** their debt, weakens their fecurity. 

** It is my further will and defire,^ that all thofe 
** free livers and profefled voluptuaries, who hav.e 
** wafted the hours of my cxiftencc in riot and de- 
** bauchery, may be made to pay down their lawful 
*^ quota of (ick ftomachs and aching heads, to 
" be levied iipon thenv feverally by poll at the 
** difcretion of my heir and fucceflbr. 

^ Whereas I am apprized of many dark dcal- 
" ings and malicious dcCgns now in aftual cxc- 
** cution to the great annoyance of fociety and 
c" good-fellowfhip, I tjarneftly recommend the de- 
'f te£lion of all fuch evil-minded perfons with To- 
''* morrow's light,, heartily hoping ibey will meet 
" their due fhame, punifhment and difappoint- 
" ment: And I fincerely wifh that every honeft 
** man, who hath this night gone to reft with a 
*V good reputation, may not be deprived of To- 
" morrow^s rcpofc by any bafc efforts, which Slan* 
** dcr, who works in the dark, may conjure up to 
^* take it from him. 

" It is with fingular fatisfaflion I have beet* 
** made privy to fundry kind and charitable bene- 
** volences, that have been privately beftowed upon 
" the indigent and diftreft, without any oftentation 
" or parade on the part of the givers, and I da 
** thereupon ftridly enjoin and require a fair and 
*' impartial account to be taken of the Came by my 
** lawful heir and fucceflbr, (be the amount what 
** it may) that intereft for the fame may be put 
** into immediate courfe of payment ; whereby the 
" parries fo intitled may enjoy, as in juftice they 
*^ ought to d0|^ all thofe comforts, bleflings and 

<« reward^^ 
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" rewards, which taknts fo empfeyed arc calcu- 
** lated to produce. / 

^* All promifes made by men of power to their 
^ dependants* and all Terbal engagements to 
** tradefmen on the fcore* of bills, that Kc over for 
*' To-morrow, I hereby cancel and acquit ; well 
** aflured they were not meant by thofe, who 
" made them, nor expe6ted by any, who received 
'^ them, then, to be made good and fulfilled. 

" To all gamefters, rakes and revellers, who 
•' {hall be found out of bed at my difeafc, I be- 
" gueath rotten conftiturions, reftleis thoughts and 
*' fqualid complexions; but to all fuch regular and 
** induftrious people, who rife with the fan and 
** carefully refume their honcft occupations, I give 
«* the greateft of all human bieflings— health of 
«• body, peace of mind and length ot days 

*^ Given undei- my hand) &c. &c. 



N« CL. 

Homo extra ejl corpus fuum cum irafcitur, 

(p. STRUS.) 

IT is wonderful to me that any man will fur- 
tender himfclf to be the flave of pcevlfli and irafci- 
ble humours, that annoy his peace, impair his 
health and hurt his reputation. Who does not love 
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to be greeted* in focicty with a ftnile ? Who lives 
that is rnfenfible to the frowns, the fneers, the 
curfes of his neighbours ? What can be more de- 
lightful than to enter our own doors amidft the 
congratulations of a whole family, and to bring a 
chearful heart into a chearful houfe ? Foolifh, con- 
temptible felf-tormcntors ye are, whom every little 
accident irritates, every (light omiflion piques ! 
Surely we (hould guard our paflions as we would 
any other combuilibles, and not fpread open the 
inflammable magazine to catch the firft fpark, that 
■may blow it and ourfelves into the air. 

Tom Thider is one of thefe touchy blockheads, 
whom no body can endure t The fellow has not a 
fingle plea in life for his ill temper; he does not 
want money, is. not married, has a great deal of 
health to fpare, and never once felt the flighted twinge 
of the gout. His eyes no fooner open to the morn- 
ing light than he begins to quarrel with the w^ea- 
ther; itrains, ^id he wanted tojide; it is funfliine, 
and he meant to go a fifhingj he would hunt onl^ 
when it is a froft, and never thinks of Ikaiting but 
in open weather 5 in fliort the \vind is never in the 
right quarter with this tefly fellow, j and though I 
could excufe a man for being a littlcout of humour 
with an eafterly wind, Tom Tinder (hall box the 
whole compafs, and never fet his needle to a fiugle 
point of good humour upon the face of it. 

He now rings his bell for his fervant to begin 
the operation of drefling him, a tafk more ticklifh 
than 10 wait upon 'the toilette of a monkey : As 
Tom.fliifts his fervants about as -regularly as he 
does his ihirt, His all thq World to nothing if th.c 
poor, deyil does ndti; ftif]mble at flatting ; or if by 
happy infpiration be (hpuld Begin with the right 

foot 
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foot foremoft, Tom has another infpiration ready 
at command to quarrel with him for not fetting 
forward with the. left; To a certainty then the 
razor wants ftfapping, the (having water is fmoaked, 
and the deviPs in the fellow for a dunce, booby 
and blockhead. 

Tom now comes down to breakfaft, and though 
the favage has the flomach of an oftrich, there is 
not a morfcl pafles down hfs blafpheming throat 
without a damn to digeft it j 'twould be a Icfs 
dangerous tafk to ferve in the morning mefs to a 
fading bear. He then walks forth into his earden ; 
there he docs not meeta plant, which hisilK^umour 
does not engraft with the bitter fruit of curling ; 
the wafps hstve pierced hisneftarities; the caterpil- 
lars have raifed coutributions upon his cabba- 
ges, and the infernal blackbirds haVe eaten up all 
his cherries : Tom's foul is not large enough to al- 
low the denizens of creation a tafie of Nature's gifts, 
though he furfeits witli the fuperabun dance of her 
bounty. 

He next takes a turn about hrs farm ; there vex- 
ation upon vexation erodes him at every corner : 
The fly, a plague upon't, has got amongft his tur- 
nips ; the fmut has fcized his wheat, and his fheep 
are falling down with the rot: All this is the fault 
of his bailiff^ and at his door xbt blame lies with a 
proportionable quantity of bleffings to recommend 
it. He finds a few dry flicks pickt out of his hedges, 
and he blalls all the poor in his neghbourhood for a 
fet of thieves, pilferers and vagabonds. He meets 
one of his tenants by the way, and he has a petition 
for a new gate to his farm-yard, or fome repairs 
to his dove-houfc, or it may be a new threlhing 
floor to his barn — Hell and fury ! there is no end to 

th^ 
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Xhe demands of thefe curfed farmers — His ftomach 
rlfes at the requed, and he turns fpeechlefs with 
rage, and in this humour p4ys a vifit to his 
nwfons and carpenters who are at work upon a 
i>uilding he fs adding to his offices : Here his choler 
inftead of fubfiding only flumes more furioufly, for 
the idle rafcalsliavc done nothing ; fome have been 
making holiday, others have gone to the fair at the 
next town, and the matter workman has fallen 
from the fcafFold, and keeps his bed vC^ith the 
bruifes: Every devil is conjured up from the bot- 
tomlefs pit to come on earth and confound thefe 
dilatory mifcreants; and now let him go to his 
dinner with what ftomach he may. If an humble 
parfon or dependant coufin experts a peaceful meal 
at his table, he may as well fit down to feed with 
Thyeftes or the Centaurs. After a meal of mifery 
and a glafs of wine, which ten to one "but the in- 
fernal buller has-cloucJed in the decanting, he is 
fummoned to a game at back gammon ; The parfon 
throws fize-ace, and in a few more cafts covers all 
his points ; the deviPs in the dice ! Tom makes a 
tlot, and the parfon hits it ; he takes up man after 
man, all his points are full, and Tom is gammoned 
paft redemption — Can flefli and blood bear this.*^ 
Was ever fuch a run of luck ? The dice box is 
ilapt down with a vengeance ; the tables ring with 
the deafening crafli, the parfon ftands aghaft, and 
Tom Ramps tlie floor in the phrenzy of pafTion — 
Defpicable pafSon I miferable depetidant ! — 

Where is his next refource i' the parfon has fled 

the pit ; the back-gam :non table is ciofed; no chear- 

• ful neighbour knocks at his unfocial j^atev filence 

and night and folitude are his melancholy inmates j 

liis boiling. bafo;n la':;our.s lib: a r.u-bid fea after the 

windi> 
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winds are lulled ; (hame ftares him in the £ice ; 
confcience plucks at his heart, and to dirert his 
own tormenting thoughts, he calls in thofe of 
another pcrfon,- no matter whom — the firft idle 
author that ilands next to his hand : he takes up a 
book', tis a volume of comedies; he opens it at 
random ; 'tis all alike to him where he begins; all 
our poets put together are not worth a halter; he 
ftumbles by mere chance upon The Choleric Man\ 
'twas one to a thoufand he fhould flrike upon that 
blaflcd play — What an infernal title ! What exe- 
crable nonfenfe ! What a canting, preaching puppy 
of an author ! — Away goes the poet with his play 
and half a dozen better poets than himl'clf bound 
up in the fame lucklefs volume, the innocent fuffer- 
crs for his offence. 

Tom now fits forlorn, difgufted, without a friend 
living or dead to chear him, gnawing his own 
heart for want of other diet to feed his fpleen upon: 
At length he ^inks into a comfortlefs bed ; damns 
his fervant as he draws the curtains round him, 
drops alleep and dreams of the devil. 

jUfrJor Manhve is a near neighbour, but no In- 
timate of Tom Tinder's: With the enjoyments, 
that refult from health, the major is but rarely 
blcft, for a body- wound, which he received in 
battle, is apt upon certain changes of the climate 
to vifit him with acute piins. He is married to 
one of the bell of women ; but (he too has impaired 
her health by nurfing him when he was wounded, 
and is fubjccl to fevere rheumatic attacks. Love 
however has aii opiate for all his pains, and domeftic 
peace pours a baliam into the hufband's wound. 
It is only by the fcrutiiiizing eye of affeftion, that 
either can difcov^r when the other fuffers, forre- 

'ligion 
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ligion has endued both hearts with patience, and 
neither will permit a complaint to efcape, which 
might invite the fympathizing friend to (hare its 
anguiCh. Difabled for fervice, major Manlove has 
retired upon half*pay, and as he plundered neither 
the enemy's country nor his own during the war, '^ 
he is not burthcncd with the fuperfluities of fortune 5 
happily for him thefe are not amongft his regrets, 
and a prudent cecopomy keeps him itrait with the 
world and indcpendant. 

One brave youth, trained under his own eye in 
the fame regiment with himfelf, is all the offspring 
Heaven hath bellowed upon this worthy father, 
and in him the hearts of the fond parents are cen- 
tered ; yet not fo centered, as to (hut them againft 
the general'calls of philanthropy, for in the village 
where they live they are beloved and blcifed by 
every creature. The garden furniflies amufement 
to Mrs. Manlove, and when the fharp north eaft 
does not blow pain into the major's wound, he is 
occupied with his farm : His trees, his crop, his 
cattle are his nurfelings, and the poor that labour 
in his fervice are his children and friends. To his 
fuperiors major Manlove deports himfelf with that 
graceful refpeft, that puts them in mind of their 
own dignitywithoutdiminifliinghisj to his inferiors 
he is ever kind and condefcending : To all men he 
maintains a natural (incerity with a countenance fo 
cxpreflive of the benevolence, glowing in his heart, 
that he is beloved asfoon as known, and known as 
foon as feen. With a foul formed for fociety, and 
a lively flow of fpirits, this amiable man no fooner 
enters into company, than his prefence difTufes joy 
and gladnefs over the whole circle; Every voice 
bids him welcome ; every hand is reached out to 

Vol. IV. M greet 
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greet bim wlth^ a cordial flialce. He fits down 
with a complacent fmile ; chimes in with the 
convcrfaiion as it is going, hears all, overbears 
none, damps nol)(Kl)'sjeft, if it is harmlefs ; cuts 
v^^ro man's (lory, if it is only tedious, and is the ve- 
ry life and foul of the table. 

According to annual cuflom I pafled feme days 
with him laft autumn: There is a tranquillity, 
which tranfpircs from the mailer and miflrcfs of 
this family throui^h every member belonging to it; 
the.fervants ate few, but io alFiduous in their ref- 
pe6live ftations, that you can no where be better 
waited on : The table is plain, but elegant, and 
though the major himfelf is no fportfman, and has 
done carrying a gun, the kindnefs cf his neighbours 
keeps him well fupplied with game, and every fort 
of rural luxury, that their farms and gardens can 
furnifli. Nothing can be more delightful than the 
face of the country about him, and I was charmed 
Avith his little ornamented farm in particular : The 
difpofition of the garden, and the abundance of 
its fruits and flowers befpcak Mrs. Manlovc no 
common adept in that fweet captivating fcience. 

One day as my friend and 1 were riding through 
his fields to enjoy the weft^crn breeze of a fine Sep- 
tember morning, our cars werefalutcd with the 
full chorus of the hounds from a neighbouring copfc, 
and as we were eroding one of the pailures towards 
them, we heard two men at high words behind a 
thick hedge, that concealed them from our fiizhr, 
anil loon after the found of blows, which fceincd 
to be heavily laid on, acompanied with oaths arul 
cries, that made us puili to the next gate with all 
the fpeed we could mullcr. One of the ccmbatants 
was lying on the ground, roaring for mercy under 

tho 
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the cudgel of his conqueror,^ who was belaboring 
him at a furious rate : The perfon of the vi£lor 
was unknown to major Manlove ; the vanquiflit 
foon made him recognize the rueful features of 
Tom Tinder, who called upon the major by name 
to interpofe and fave him from being murdered. 

This was no fooner done than the cudgeiler, 
who was a (lurdy clown, gave us to underftand, 
that he had been doing no more than every Englifli- 
man has a right to do returning the loan of a 
blow with proper interefl to the lender; This the 
proftrate herd did not deny, but aficrted that the 
rafcal had headed the hare as (lie was breaking cover, 
aild turned her into the wood again, by which 
means he had fpoilt the day's fport. — And did you 
this dcfignedly ? faid the major. — Not I, maftcr, re- 
plied the countryman, as Heaven fhall judge me! I 
love the fport too well to fpoil it wilfully : But if I 
was travelling along the road juft as pufs was pop- 
ping through the hedge, could I help it ? am I ii\ 
the fault ? And (hould this gentleman, if he be a 
gentleman, ride to me as if he would have trampled 
me like a dog under his horfe's feet, and lay the 
butt of his whip upon my fcull? I think no man 
can bear that? fo I pulled him out of the (addlcj 
and banged him well, and I think no good man, as 
you appear to be, will fay otherwife than that he 
well deferved it. — If this be fo, anfwered the ma- 
jor, I can fay nothing to the contrary. — How fir, 
exclaimed the fquire, who was now upon his legs, 
IS a rafcal like' this to return blow for blow, and 
does major Manlove abet him in fuch infolence? — 
I am forry, fir, replied the major calmly, you fhould 
put fuch a queftion to me ; but when gentlemen 
iofc their temper — Sir, quoth Tom, interrupting 
M 2 him^ 
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him, I haveloft my hoffc, and that's the worfc lofc 
iff the two — Tis what you are leaft ufed to, replied 
ihe major, and without moris words quietly trotted 
•homewards. 

As we jogged along my friend began to comment 
with much pleafantry upon this ridiculous incident, 
interlarding his difcourfe every now and then with 
remarks of a more ferious fort upon the ill efFeds 
of a hafty temper, and giving me fome traits of his 
neighbour's habits of life, which, though not fo 
uncommon as I could wifh, were neverthelcfs fuch, 
as, when contrafted with his benevolent charafter, 
may perhaps ferve to furniih out no very unedifying 
topic for an Eflay in The Obferver. 



N^ CLI. 

Mufa dedit fidihus DivoSy puerofque Deoruntj 

Et pugilem viEforem^ it equum certamine primuWi 

Et juvenum cur as y et libera vitia refer re^ 

(horat.) 

IN times of very remote antiquity, when men 
were not fo lavifh of their wit as they have fince 
been. Poetry could not furnifh employment for 
more than Three Mufes \ but as bufinefs grew up- 
on their hands and departments multiplied, it be- 
came neceflary to enlarge the commiffion, and a 
board was conftituted confiding of Niue in num- 
ber, who had their feveral prefidencies allotted to 
them, and every branch of the art poetic thence- 
forth 
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forth had its peculiar patronefs and fuperinten— 
dant. . .-^ 

As to the prccife time when thefe fenicr goa^ 
. defies called in their fix new afleflbrs it is matter 
of conjecture only; but if the poet /f^ciwas, as 
we are told, the firft who had the honour of an- 
nouncing their names and characters to the world, 
we may reafonably fuppofe this was done upon the 
immediate opening of their new commilFion, as 
they would hardly enter upon their offices without 
apprifing all thofe, whom it might concern, of 
their acceffion. 

Before this period the three eldeft fifters con- 
defcended to be maids of all work j and if the work 
became more than they could turn their hands to, 
they have nobody but themfelves and their fellow 
deities to complain of j for had they been content to 
have let the world go on in its natural courfe, mere 
mortal poets would not probably have overbur- 
thened either it or them; but when Apollo himfelf 
(who being their prcfident fliould have had more 
conGderation for their eafe) begot the poet Linus in 
one of his terreftrial frolics, and endowed him 
with hereditary genius, he took a certain method 
to make work for the mufes: Accordingly we 
find the chafte Calliope herfelf, the eldeft of the 
fifterhood, and who (hould have fet a better exam- 
ple to the family, could not hold out againit this 
heavenly baftard, but in an unguarded moment 
yielded her virgin honours to Linus^ and produced 
the poet Orpheus : Such an inftance of celeftial in- 
continence could not fail to fhake the .morals of 
the moft demure ; and even the cold goddefs Luna 
caught the flame, and fmuggled a bantling into 
the world, "whom malicioufly enough (he named 

Mufft/Sf 
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Mufausy with a fly defign no doubt of hying her 
*hyd at the door of the Parnaflian nunnery. 

Three fach high-blooded bards as Linus^ Or- 
pheus and Mufaus^ fo fathered and fo mothered, 
were enough to people all Greece with poets and 
muficians j and in truth they were not idle in their 
generation, but like true patriarchs fpread their 
families over all the fhores of Ionia and the iflands 
of the Archipelago : It is not therefore to be won- 
dered at, if the three filler mufes, who had enough 
to do to nurfe their own children and dcfcendants, 
were difpofed to call in other helpmates to the 
tafk, and whilfl Greece was in its glory, it may 
well be fuppofed that all the nine fifters were fully 
employed in beflowing upon every votary a portion 
of their attention, and anfwering every call made 
upon them for aid and infpiration : Much gratitude 
is due to them from their favoured poets, and 
much hath been paid, for even to the prefent hour 
they are invoked, and worfliipped by the fons of 
vcrfe, whilft all the other deities of Olympus have 
either abdicated their thrones, or been difmifled 
from them with contempt; even Milton himfelf 
in his facred epic invokes the heavenly mufe^ who 
infpired Mofes on the top of Horeh or of ^inal \ by 
which he afcribes great antiquity as well as dignity 
t© the character he addrefTes. 

The powers afcribed to Orpheus were under the 
veil of fable emblems of his influence over favage 
minds, and of his wifdom and eloquence in re- 
claiming thcni from that barbarous (late : Upon 
thefe impreflions civilization and fociety took place: 
The patriarch, who founded a family or tribe, 
the legifliUor, who eflablifhed a (tate, the prieft, 
prophet, judge or king, are charafters, which, if 

traced 
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traced to their firft fources, will be found to bra ich 
from that of poet : The firft prayers, the firft laws 
and the earlieft prophecies were metrical ; profe 
hath a later origin, and before t!ie art of writing 
was in cxiftence, poetry had reached a very high 
degree of excellence and fome of its nobleft pro- 
dudions were no otherwife prefcrvcd than by tra- 
dition. As to the facred quiliiy of their firft poe- 
try the Greeks are agreed, and to give their early 
bards the better title to infpiraiion they feign them 
to be defcet^ded from the Gods; Orphtus muft 
have profited by his mother's partiality, and Linus 
mav well be fuppofcd to have had fome intereft 
MM til his father Apollo. But to dwell no longer on 
thefe fabulous legends of the Greeks, we may re- 
fer to the books of Mofes for the earlieft and moft 
authentic examples of facred poetry : Every thing 
that was the immediate effufion of the prophetic 
fpirit fc?ems to hare been channted forth in dithy- 
rambic meafure; the valediclory bleftings of the 
Patriarchs, when dying, the fongs of triumph and 
thankfgiving after vidory are metrical, and high 
as the antiquity of the facred poem of Job undoubt- 
edly is, fuch nevcrthclefs is its charafter and con- 
ftrudlion as to carry ftrong internal marks of its 
being written in an advanced ftate of the art. 

The poet therefore, whether Hebrew or Greek, 
was in the earlieft ages a facred chrafter, and his 
talent a divine gift, a ccleftial infpiration ; Men 
regarded him as the ambaffador of Heaven and the 
interpreter of its will. It is perfectly in nature and 
no lefs agreable to God's providence to fuppofe 
that even in the darkeft times fome minds of a 
more enlightened fort fhould break forth, and be 
engaged in the contemplation of the univerfe and 

its 
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its author : from meditating upon the works of the 
Creator the tranHtion to the adt of praife and ado- 
ration follows as it were of courfe ; Thefe arc ope- 
rations of the mind, which naturally infpirc it 
with a certain portion of rapture and enthufiafm, 
rufliing upon the lips in warm and glowing lan- 
guage, and difdaining to be ezpreffed in ordinary 
and vulgar phrafe ; the thoughts become inflated, 
the bread labours with a paffionate defire to fay 
fomething worthy of the ear of Heaven, fomething 
in a more elevated tone and cadence, fomething 
more harmonious and muHcal ; this can only be 
efFe£led by meafured periods, by fome chaunt, that 
can be repeated in the drain again and again, grate- 
ful at once to the ear and impreflive on the memo- 
ry; and what is this but poetry? Poetry then is 
the language of prayer, an addrefs becoming of the 
Deity ; it may be remembered ; it may be repeated 
in the ears of the people called together for the 
purpofes of worOiip; this is a form that maybe 
fixt upon their minds, and in this they may be 
taught to join. 

The next dep in the progrefs of poetry from the 
praife of God is to the praife of men : Illudrious 
characters, heroic actions are fingled out for cele- 
bration ; the inventors of ufefularts, the reformers 
of favage countries, the benefa6lors of mankind arc 
extolled in vcrfe, they are raifed to the (kies, and 
the poet, having praifed them as the fird of men. 
whild on earth, deifies them after death, and confcl- 
ous that they merit immortality, boldly bedows it, 
and aflignsto them a rank and olfice in heaven appro- 
priate to the charadler they maintained in life; 
hence it is that the merits of a Bacchus, a Hercules 
and numbers more are amplified by the poet, till 

they 
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they become the attributes of their divinity, altars 
are raifed and vidims immolated to their worfliip. 
Thefe are the fanciful. efFefts of poetry in its fccond 
ftage : Religion over-heated turns into enthufiafm; 
enthuGafm forces the imagination into all the vi- 
(lonary regions of fable, ai^d idolatry takes poiTeilion 
of the whole Gentile world. The Egyptians, a 
myderious dogmatizing race, begin the work with 
fymbol and hieroglyphic; the Greeks, a vain in- 
genious people, invent a fet of tales and fables for 
what they do not underftand, embellifc them with 
all the glittering ornaments of poetry, and fpread 
the captivating delufion over all the world. 

In the fucceeding period we reyiew the poet in 
full pofleflion of this brilliant machinery and with 
all Olympus at his command: Surrounded by 
Apollo and the mufes lie commences every poei:Ei 
with an addrefs to them for protection : He has a 
deity at his call fof every operation of nature : if he 
would roll the thUnder, Jupiter {hakes Mount Ida 
to dignify his defcription; Neptune attends him in 
his car, if he would allay the ocean ; if he would 
let loofe the winds to raife it .iEolus unbars his 
cave ; the fpear of Mars and the segis of Minerva 
arm him for the battle; the arrows of Apollo fcat- 
tcr pellilence through the air; Mercury flies 
upon the meflages of Jupiter; Juno raves with 
jealoufijl and Venus leads the Loves and Graces in 
her train. In this clafs we contemplate Homer and 
his inferior brethren of the epic order i it is their 
province to form the warrior, inftruft the politi- 
cian, animate the patriot ; they delineate the cha- 
radlers and manners ; they charm us with their def* 
criptions, furprize us with their incidents, intereft 
us with their dialogue ; they engage every pafiion 
M 5 ia 
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in its turn, melt us to pity, roufe us to glory, flrike 
us with terror, fire us with indignation ; in a word 
they prepare us for the drama, and the drama for 
us. 

A new poet now comes upon the ftage ; he ftands 
in perfon before us : He no longer appears as a 
blind and wandering bard chaunting his rhapfodies 
to a throng of villagers colle6^ed in a group about 
him, but ere6ls a fplehdid theatre, gathers toge- 
ther a whole city as his audience, prepares a flriking 
fpeftacle, provides a chorus of a£lors, brings mu- 
fic, dance and drefs to his aid, realizes the thun- 
der, burfts open the tombs of the dead, calls forth 
their apparitions, defcends to the very regions of 
the damned and drags the Furies from their flames 
to prefent themfelves perfonally to the terrified fpec- 
tators : Such are the powers of the drama ; here the 
poet reigns and triumphs in his highefl glory. 

The fifth denomination gives us the lyric poet 
chaunting his ode at the public games and feftivals, 
crowned with olive and encompafled by all the wits 
and nobles of his age and country : Here we con- 
template Sieftchorusy Alcaus^ Pindar y Calliftr(itus\ 
fublime, abrupt, impetuous they'ftrike us with the 
(hock of their ele<f^ric genius; they dart from 
earth to heaven : there is no following them in their 
flights; we ftand gazing with furprize, their bold* 
hcfs awes us, their brevity confounds ySB\ their 
fUdden tranfitions and ellipfes efcapeour apprehen- 
fion ; we are charmed we not why, we are pleafed 
with being puzzled, and applaud ahhough we can- 
not comprehend. In the lighter lyric we meet 
Anacreon^ Sapphoy and the votaries of Bacchus and 
Venus; in the grave, didadic, folemn clafs we 
have the venerable names of a Scloriy a Tyrt^t^s 

pad 
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and thofe, who may be filled the demagogues in 
poetry; Is hberty to be afTerted, licentioufnefs to 
be reprcffed ? Is the fpirit of a nation to be roufed ? 
It is the poet not the orator muft give the foul its 
energy and fpring : Is Salamis to be recovered ? It 
is the elegy of Solon mufl fouiid the march to its 
attack. Are the Lacedaemonians to be awakened 
from their lethargy ? It is TyrtauSy who mud fing 
the war-fong and xfff'wt their languid courage. 

Poetry next appears in its paftoral charadler ; it 
affefts the garb of (hepherds and the language of 
the ruftic : It reprefents to our view the rural land- 
fcape and the peaceful cottage , it records the la- 
bours, the amufements, the loves of the village 
nymphs and fwains, and exhibits nature in its fim- 
pleft (late : It is no longer the harp or the lyre, 
but the pipe of the. poet, which now invites our at- 
tention : Theocritus i leaning on his crook in his 
ruffet mantle and clouted brogues y appears more 
perfeftly in charaftcr than the courtly Maro^ who 
fcems more the (hepherd of the theatre than of the 
field. I have yet one other clafs in referve for the 
epigrammatift, but I will fhut up my lift without 
him, not being willing that poetry, which com? 
mcnccs ^ith a prayer, fliould conclude with ^ 
pun^ 
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Neque lex eftjufiior ulla 
^uam necis artifices arte perirefud, 

WE have beard fo much of the tragical cf- 
fe£ls of jcaloufy, that I was no^a little pleafed with 
an account lately given me of a gentleman^ who 
has been happily cured of his jealoufy without any 
of thofe melancholy circumftances, which too fre- 
quently refult from that fatal pafliony even when it 
is groundlefs : As this gentleman's jealoufy was of 
that defcription, I am the rather tempted to relate 
the (lory (under proper caution as to names and 
pcrfons) becaufe there is a moral juftice in its ca- 
taftrophe, which is pleafing even in fi£lion, but 
more particularly fo when we meet it in the real 
occurrences of life. 

Sir Paul Tefly in his forty-eighth year married 
the beautiful Louifa in her eighteenth 5 there arc 
fome parents, who, feem to think a good fettlement 
can ktone for any difparity of age, and Louifa's were 
of this fort. Sir Paul had a maiden (ifter feveral 
years younger than himfelf, who had kept his houfe 
for fome time before his marjriage with Louifa, and 
as this lady was in fa6l an admirable ceconomid and 
alfo in poffeflion of a very confiderablc independent 
fortune, the prudent baronet took his meafures 
for her continuance in his family, where under pre- 
tence of aflifting the inexperience of his young bride 
ihe ftill maintained her government in as abfolute 
authority as ever: As Mifs Rachel would have 
been better pleafed with her brother, had he chofen 

a wife 
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a wife with Icfs beauty and more fortune than Louifa 
J>rought into the family, it may well be doubted if 
{he would have remained with him after his mar- 
riage, had (he not been pretty far advanced in an 
afFair of the heart with a certain young gentleman, 
whofe attentions, though in fa^ dired:ed to her 
purfe, (he was willing to believe had been ho- 
nourably addreiTed to her perfon : This young gen- 
tleman, whom I fhall call Lionel, was undoubtedly 
nn objeft well defcrving the regards of any lady in 
Mifs Rachel's predicament ^ with a fine perfon and 
engaging addrefs he had the recommendation of 
high birth, being a younger fon of the Lord Mor- 
timer, a venerable old peer, who refided at his fa- 
mily manfion within a few miles of Sir Paul, and 
lived upon the mod friendly terms with him in 
a frequent intercourfe of vifits : Lionel had given 
this worthy father great uneafinefs from his early 
diifipation and extravagance ; conGderable fums had 
been paid for him to clear his debts, but the old 
lord's eftate being a moderate one and entailed up- 
on his eldeft fon, Lionel had been obliged to fell 
out of the army, and was now living at home upon 
the bounty of his father on a reduced and flender 
allowance. 

It is not to be^wondered at that Lionel, who felt 
his own ^mbarraflments too fenfibly to negle£l any 
fair means of getting rid of them, fhould be wil- 
ling to repair his (battered fortunes by an advan- 
tageous match ; and though Mifs Rachel was not 
cxaftly the lady he would have chofen, yet he very 
juftly confidered that his circumftances did not en- 
title him to chufe for himfelf ; he was alfo (Irongly 
urged to the meafure by his father, to whofe wifhes 
be held himfelf bound to conform not only on the 

fcorc 
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fcoreof duty but of atonement likewife: At this 
time the affair was in fo promifing a train, that there 
is little doubt but it would have been brought to a 
conclufion between the parties, had not Sir Paul's 
marriage taken place as it did , but as Mifs Rachel 
for reafons, which are fufficiently explained, de- 
termined upon remaining with her brother, the in- 
tercourfe between the lovers was renewed, as foon 
as Sir Peter had brought home his bride, and was 
fufiiciently fettled 'to receive the vifits of his friends 
and neighbours on the occafion. 

Now it was that the unhappy Rachel became a 
vi£lim to the mod tormenting of all' human paf- 
fions: her filler-in-law had a thbuTand charms, 
and (he foon difcovered, or fancied (he difcovered 
that Lionel's attentions were dire^^ed towards a 
fairer objefl than herfelf : She had now the ftrong- 
cft of all motives for keeping a watchful eye upon 
Louifa's behaviour, and it is the property of jea- 
loufy to magnify and difcolour every thing it looks 
upon \ for fome time however (he kept herfelf un- 
der prudent reftraint j a hint now and then, cau- 
tioufly introduced in the way of advice, was all 
(he ventured upon ; but thefe hints were fo little 
attended to by Louifa, whofe innocent gaiety lent 
no ear to fuch remonftrances, that they were oc- 
cafionally repeated in a graver tone j as thefe grew 
more and more peevifli, Louifa began to take a little 
mifchievous pleafure in teazinjj, and was piqued 
into a behaviour, which probably (he would never 
have indulged herfelf in towards Lionel, had not 
RachePs jealoufy provoked her to it ; ftill it was 
innocent, but fo far imprudent, as it gave a handle 
to Rachel's malice, who now began to low the 

(eeds 
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feeds of difcontent in her brother's irritable bo- 
fom. 

In one of thofe fparring dialogues, which now 
frequently paflcd between the fifters, Rachel, after 
defcanting upon the old topic with fomc degree of 
afperity, concluded her le£ture with many profef- 
fions of zeal for Louifa's happinefs, and obferved to 
hex as an apology for the freedom of her advice, 
that fhe had a right to fome little experience of the 
world more than had yet fallen to the other's lot: 
To which Louifa replied with fome tartnefs — ^^ 
** True ! for you have lived more years in it than 
I have." — *' A few perhaps," anfwered Rache], 
•?— " As few, or as many as you chufe to acknow- 
** ledge,'' added Louifa: " It is one amongft a 
** variety of advantages over me, which you are 
** too generous to boaft of, and t too humble to rc- 
" pine at." — ** Be that as it may," faid the elder 
damfel, " you will give me leave to obferve that 
" you have a double call upon you for difcretion ; 
" you are a married woman." 

" Perhaps that very circumftance may be ^ 
^* proof of my indifcretion." 

" How fo, rtiadam ! I may venture to fay my 
" brother Sir Paul was no unfeafonable match for 
** yourladyftiip; at leaft I can witnefs fomc pains 
^* were employed on your part to obtain him." 

** Well, my dear fifter," replied Louifa with 
an affefted nonchalance, " after fo much pains is 
** it not natural I Ihould wifli to repofe myfclf a 
** little ?"— " Indifcretion admits of no repofe ; 
** health, honour, happinefs are facrificed by its 
•* effefts; it faps the reputation of a wife 5 it 
** (hakes the affeftions of a hulband." 

"Be 
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** Be content!'* cried Louifai «* if you will 
*^ give no caufe for diflurbing the affe£lions of the 
*' hufband^ I will take care none fliall be given 
** for attainting the reputation of the wife." 

At this moment Sir Paul entered the room, and 
perceiving by the countenances of the ladies, that 
they were not perfeflly in good-humour with each 
otheri eagerly demanded of Louifa why (he look- 
ed fo grave. 

" I would look grave if I could," fhe replied, 
** out of compliment to my company j but I have 
** fo light a confcience and fo gay a heart, that I 
** cannot look gravity in the face without laughing 
" at it." 

This was delivered with fo pointed a glance at 
Rachel, that it was not pofEble to midake the ap- 
plication, and fhe had no fooner left the room, 
than an explanation took place between the brother 
and fitter, in the courfc of which Rachel artfully 
contrived to infufe fuch a copious portion of her 
own poifonous jealoufy into the bofom of fir Paul, 
that upon the arrival of lord Mortimer, which 
was at this crifis announced to him, he took a 
fudden determination to give him to underftand 
how neceflary it was become to his domeftic hap- 
pinefs, that Lionel (hould be induced to difconti- 
nue his vifits in his family. 

Under thefe impreflions and in a very awkward 
ftate of mind Sir Paul repaired to his library, where 
lord Mortimer was expedting him in a fituation of 
no lefs embarraflment, having conned over a fpeech 
for the purpofe of introducing a propofal for an 
alliance between the families, and with a view to 
found how Sir Paul might ftand affefted towards a 
match between bis fou Lionel and Mifs Rachel. 
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As foon as the firft ceremonies were over, which 
were not very fpeedily difmifTcd, as both parties 
were drift obfervers of the old rules of breeding, 
his lordfhip began after his manner to wind about 
by way of reconnoitring his ground, and having 
compofed his features with much gravity and deli- 
beration, began to open his honourable trenches as 
follows — " In very truth, Sir Paul, I proteft to 
*• you there are few things in life can give me 
'* more pleafure than to find my fon Lionel 
" fo ailiduous in his vifits to this family.'* — 
The baronet, whofe mind at this moment was 
not capable of adverting to any other idea but 
what had reference to his own jealoufy, (tared 
M^th amazement at this «unexpe£ted addrefs and 
was daggered how to reply to it ; at laft with 
much hefitation in a tone of ill-counterfeited 
raillery he replied that he truly believed there 
was one perfon in his family, to whom Mr. 
Lionel's vifits were particularly acceptable } and 
as this was a fubjeft very near his heart, nay, 
that alone upon which the honour and happi- 
nefs of him and his family, depended, he afiured 
his lordfhip that it was with avidity he em- 
braced the * opportunity of coming to an ex* 
planation, which he hoped would be as confi- 
dential on his lordfhip's part, as it (hould be 
on his own. There was fomething in the manner 
of^ Sir Paul's delivery, as well as in the matter of 
the fpeech itfelf, which alarmed the hereditary 
pride of the old peer, who drawing himfclf up 
with great dignity obferved to Sir Paul, that for 
his fon Lionel he had this to fay, that want of ho- 
nour 
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nour was never amongft his failings ; nay 4t was 
never to be charged with impunity againfl any 
member of his family, and that to prevent any im- 
putation of this fort from being grounded upon his 
fon's afliduities to a certain lady, he had now fought 
this interview and explanation with his good friend 
and neighbour. 

This was fo kind a lift in Sir PauPs conception 
towards his favourite point, that he immediauly 
cxclAimcd — •• I fee your lordfliip is not unappriff"! 
" of what is too confpicuous to be overlo^^ked hv 
•• any bcxly', who is familiar in this houfe ; but 
•* as I know your lordlhip is a man of the niccit 
" honour in your own perfon, I (hould hold my- 
•• fclf effentially bound to you, if you would prc- 
•* vail upon your fon to adopt the like principles to- 
•* wards a certain lady under this roof, and cau- 
*' tion him to defift from thofe afliduities, which 
«< you yourfrlChave noticed, and which to'^confcfs 
" the truth to yoO I cannot be a witnefs to without 
** ^cry great uneafinefs and difcontent .'* 

Upon thefc words the peer darted from his fcit 
ts nimbly as age would permit him, and with 
great firmnefs replied—" Sir Paul Tefty, if this 
" be your wi(h and dcfire, let me allure you, it 
*• (hall be mine alfo; my fon's "vifits in this family 
" will never be repeated ; fct your heart at reft ; 
** Lionel Mortimer will give you and your'a no 
** further difturbance." 

" My lord," anfwered the baronet, ** I am pe- 
** netratcd with the fenfe of your very hoiiouraSic 
" proceedings, and the warmth with which you 
" have exprefled yourfeif en a fuhjecl (o dofclv in- 
'* lerwoven with mv peace of mind •, von have 

'* cafcd 
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** eafed my heart of its burthen, and I (hall ever 
** be moft grateful to you for it." 

** Sir," replied the peer, " there is more than 
" enough faid on the fubje6l ; I dare fay my fon 
** will furvive his difappointment." — " 1 dare fay 
** he will," faid Sir Paul, ** I cannot doubt the 
^* fuccefs of Mr. Lionel's attentions j I have only to 
" hope he will diredl them to feme other objeft," 

Lord Mortimer now muttered fomcthing, which 
Sir Paul did not hear, nor perhaps attend to, and 
took a hafty leave. When it is explained to the 
reader that Mifs Rachel had never, even in the 
moft diftant manner, hinted the fituation of her 
heart to her brother, on the contrary had induftri- 
oufly concealed it from him, this mal^enUndu will 
not appear out of nature and probability. Lionel, 
whofe little gallantries with Louifa had not gone 
far enough ferioufly to engage his heart, was fuf- 
ficierttly tired of his mercenary attachment to Mifs 
Rachel \ fo that he patiently fubmitced to his dif- 
mifTion and readily obeyed his father's commands by 
a total difcontinuance of his vifits to Sir Paul : To 
the ladies of the family this behavipur appeared altc« 
gether myfterious ; Sir Paul kept the fecret to him- 
felf, and watched Louifa very narrowly; when he 
found (he took no other notice of Lionel's neglcft, 
than by flightly remarking that (he fuppofed he was 
more agreably engaged, he began to difmifs his 
jealoufy and regain hi^ fpirits. 

It was far otherwife with the unhappyRachel ; her 
heart was on the rack, for though (he naturally fuf- 
pe6led her brother*s jealoufy of being the caufe of 
Lioners abfence, yet (he could not account for his fi- 
lence towards herfelf in any other way than by fup- 
pofing that Louifa had lotallydrawn ofJ'his afFeftions 

from 
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frombariandthifwasagODyiiottobefapported; daj 
after day pafled iti anxious ezjpefbttion.dF mlMstfii 
cdmplaia of this cruel negle^, but none came; all 
commonication with the whole family of lord Mor- 
riiner was at a ftop; no intelligence. tould be ob- 
tained from that quarter} and to all fuch enquiries 
as (he ventured to try upon her brother, heanfwered 
^ fo drily, that (he could gather nothing from him : 
In the mean time as he became hourly better recon- 
ciled to Louifa, fo he grew more and more cool to 
the miferaUe Rachel, who, now too late difcovered 
the fatal confequences of interfering between huf- 
band and wife, and heartily reproached herfelf for 
her officioufnefs in aggravating his jealoufy. 

Whilft (he was tormenting herfelf with thefe re* 
fie£lions, and when Louifa teemed to have forgot- 
ten that ever fuch a perfon as lionel exifted, a re* 
ipOrt was circulated that he was about to be married 
to a certain lady of great rank and fottunei and 
that he had gone Up with lord Mortimer to town for 
that purpofe. There wanted only this blow to 
iftiakfe Raehel's agonies compleat ; in a ftate of mind 
little diort of phrenfy (he betook herfelf to her cham- 
ber, and there (huttingherfelf up ga\'e(he vent to her 
paffion in a letter fully charged with complaints and 
reproaches, which (he committed to a trufty mef- 
fenger with (lri£i injunfrions to deliver it into Lio- 
nel's own hand, and return with his anfwer : This 
commi(Bon was faithfully performed, and the fol- 
lowing is the anfwer (he received in return. — 

" Madam, 
*' I am no lefs ailonifhed than afFe£ted by your 
" letter; If your brother has not long fince in- 
" formed you of his conference with my father and 

<• the 
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" the refult of it, he has a£led as unjuftly by you 
" as he has by lord Mortimer and myfelf : When 
" my father waited upon Sir Paul for the exprefs 
** purpofe of making known to him the hopes I had 
" the ambition to entertain of rendering myfelf ac- 
" ceptable to you upon a propofal of marriage, he 
" received at once fo (hort and peremptory a dif- 
" miffion on my behalf, that, painful as it was to 
** my feelings, I had no part to a£b but filently ta 
" fubmit and withdraw myfelf from a family, where 
*' I was fo unacceptable an intruder. 

** When I confirm the truth of the report you 
" have heard, and inform you that my marriage 
" took place this very morning, you will pardon 
** me if I add no more than that I have the honour 
" to be, 

" Madam, your mod obedient ~ 
** and mod humble fervant, 

" Lionel Mortimer.*' 

Every hope being extinguiflicd by the receipt of 
this letter, the difconfolate Rachel became hence- 
forth one of the mod miferable of human beings : 
After venting a torrent of rage againft her brother," 
(he turned her back upon his houfe for ever, and 
undetermined where to fix, whilft at intervals fhe 
can fcarce be faid to be in pofieflion of her fcnfes, 
fhe is dill wandering from place to place in fcarch 
of that repofe, which is not to be found, and 
wherever (he goes exhibits a melancholy fpeiClacJe 
of disappointed envy and fclf- tormenting fpleen. 
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ADELISA pofleftof beauty, fortune, rank, and 
<vcryclegant accomplifhmcnt, that genius and edu- 
cation could beflow, was withal fo unfupportably ca- 
pricious, that (he fcemcd born to be the torment of 
every heart, which fuffered itfclf to be attracted by 
' her charms. Though her coquetry was notorious 
to a proverb, fuch were her allurements, that very 
few, upon whom-flie thought fit to pra6life them, 
had ever found refolution to refift their power. 
Of all the vidims of her vanity Leander feemed to 
be that over whom (he threw her chains with the 
grcateft air of triumph ; he was indeed a conqueft 
to boaft of, for he had long and obftinately defended 
his heart, and for a time made as many reprifals 
upon the tender pafTions of her fex as (he rai fed con- 
tributions upon his : Her better ftar at length pre- 
vailed; (he beheld Leander at her feet, and though 
her viiflory was accompliflied at the expenae of 
more tender glances, than fhe had ever beftowcd 
upon the whole fex collectively, yet it was a victo- 
ry, which only piqued Adelifa to render his flave- 
ry the more intolerable for the trouble it had 
coft her to reduce him to it. After fhe h.id trifled 
with him and tortured him in every way that her 
ingenious malice could devifc, and made iuch pub- 
lic difplay of her tyranny, us fubje^ted him to the 
ridicule and contempt of all the men, who had en- 
vied his fuccefs, and every women, who refentecl 
his neglect, Adelifa avowedly difmiired him as an 
oi)jec\ which could no loiij^er furnifl) fport to her 
cruelty, aiid turned to other purfuits witli a kind 

of 
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of indifference as to the choice of them, wWIch 
feeiied to h;ive no other guide but mere caprice. 

Leandcr was not wanting to himfeif in the 
efforts he now made to free himfeif from her 
chains ; but it was in vain ; the hand of beauty 
had wrapped them too clofely about his heart, and 
love had ri vetted them too fecurely, for reafon, 
pride, or even the Rrongeft druggies of refent-- 
ment to throw them olf ; he continued to love, ro 
hate, to execrate and adore her. His fir (I refohi- 
tion was to exile himfeif from her fight ; this was 
a meafure of abfohuc necefilty, for he. was not yet 
recovered enough to abide the ch\nee of meetnjg 
her, and he had neither fpirits nor inelinatioii to 
ftart a frcfti attachment by way of experiment upon 
her jealoufy. Fortune however befriended him in 
the very moment of defpair, for no fooner was he 
out of her fight, than the coquettifli Adolifa found 
fomething wanting, which had been fo familiar to 
her, that Leandcr, though defpi fed when pofTeft, 
when loft was regretted. In vain flie culled her 
numerous admirers for fome one to replace him ^ 
continually peevifh and difcontcnted Adelifa be- 
came fo intolerable to her lovers, that there feemed 
to be a fpirit conjuring up amongit them, which 
threatened her with a general defertion. What 
"was to be done ? Htr danger was alarming, it was 
imminent ; She determined to recall Leandcr : She 
informed herfelf of his haunts, and threw herfelf 
in the way of a rencontre; but he avoided her: 
Chance brought them to an interview, and flie 
began by rallying him for his apoilacy : There was 
an anxiety under all this at!eded pleafantry, that 
ihe could not thorout/hly conceal , and he did n(;t 
fail to difcover ; He inilantly deiermiutd upon the 

very 
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very wifeft meafure, which deliberation coald have 
formed ; he combated her with her own weapons; 
he put himfelf apparently fo much at his eale and 
counterfeited his part fo well, as effeflually to de- 
ceive her : {he had now a new talk upon her hands 
and the hardeft as well as the mod hazardous (he 
had ever undertaken : She attempted to throw him 
off his guard by a pretended pity for his paft fuf- 
ferings and a promife of kinder ufage for the fu- 
ture : He denied that he had fufiered any thing, 
"and aflured her that he never failed to be amufed 
by her humours, which were perfcftly agreeable 
to him at all times. — " Then it is plain," replied 
(he, " that you never thought of me as a wife; 
** for fuch humours muft be infupportable to a 
" hufband."— " Pardon me,** cried Leander, « if 
" ever I (hould be betrayed into the idle aft of 
" marriage, I muft be in one of thofc very hu- 
** mours myfelf : Defend me from the dull uni- 
*' formity of domeftic life ! What can be fo infi- 
*^ pid as the tame drain of nuptial harmony cver- 
** laftingly repeated ? Whatever other varieties I 
" may then debar myfelf of, let me at lead find a 
" variety of whim in the woman I am to be fet- 
" tcred to." — "Upon my word," exclaimed Ade- 
lifa, " you would almod perfuade me that we 
" were dedincd for each other." — ^Thisihc accom- 
panied with one of thofe looks, in which (he was 
mod expert, and which was calculated at once to 
infpire and to betray fenfibility ; Leander, not yet 
fo certain of his oblcrvations as to confide in them, 
feemed to receive this overture as a raillery and 
afFefting a laugh, replied — " I do not think it is 
•* in the power of dediny herfelf to determine 
•• cither of us ; for if you was for one moment in 

" the 
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" the humour to promife yourfelf to me, I ztn 
" certain in the next you would retraft it ; and 
" if I was fool enough to believe you, I {hould 
" weirdeferve to be punifiied for my credulity; 
** Hymen will never yoke us to each other, nor to 
" any body elfe v but if you are in the mind to 
" make a very harmlefs experiment of the little 
** faith I put in all fuch promifes, here is my 
•* hand ; 'tis fit the propofal fhould fpring from 
" my quarter and not your's ; clofc with it as foon 
^* as you pleafe, and laugh at me as much as you 
** pleafe, if I vent one murmur when you break 
<* thcbargain."—" Well then," faid Adelifa, "to 
** punifh you for the faucinefs of your provoking 
" challenge, and to convince you that I do not 
" credit you for this pretended indifference to my 
" treatment of you, here is my hand, and with it 
** my promife ; and now I give you warning, that 
" if ever I do keep it, 'twill be only from the con- 
" viftion that I (hall torment you more by fulfilling 
" it than by flyirtg from it." — " Fairly declared," 
cried Leander, *' and fince my word is paffed, 
" I'll (land to it ; but take notice, if I was not 
** perfeftly fecure of being jilted, I (hould think 
" myfelf in a fair way to be the mod egregious. 
** dupe in nature." 

In this drain of mutual raillery they proceeded 
to fettle the mod ferrous bufinefs of their lives, and 
whild neither would venture upon a confeflion of 
their paffion, each feemed to rely upon the other 
for a difcovery of it. They now broke up their 
conference in the gayed fpirits imaginable, and 
Leander upon parting offered to make a bctt of half 
tiis fortune with Adelifa that (he did not dand to 
her engagement, at the fame t\av^ tv^mvwa.'i.^^\\»vxv 
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day as the period of its taking place. — " And what 
" fliall I gain," faid (he, " in that cafe by half your 
" fortune, when I (hall have a joint (hare in pof- 
" feiTion of the whole ?"— « Talk not of fortune/' 
cried Lcander, giving loofe to the rapture which 
he could no longer reftrain, " my heart, my hap« 
" pinefs, my life itfelf is yourV — So faying he 
caught her in his arms, prefled her eagerly in his 
embrace, and haftily departed. 

No fooner was he out of her fight than he be- 
gan to expoftulate with himfelf upon his indifcre- 
tion : In the ecftacy of one unguarded moment he 
had blafted all his fchemes, and by expofing his 
weaknefs armed her with frefh engines to torment 
him. In thefe reflexions he pafled the remainder 
of the night; in vain he drove to find fome jufti- 
fication for his folly; he could not form his mind 
to believe that the tender looks (he had beftowed 
upon him were any other than an experiment upon 
his heart to throw him from his guard and recfta- 
blifh her tyranny. With ihefe impreflions he pre- 
fented himfelf at her door next morning and was 
immediately admitted; Adelifa was alone, and 
Leander immediately began by faying to her — " I 
" am now come to receive at your hands the 
** punifhment, which a man who cannot keep his 
" own fecrct richly deferves ; I furrender myfelf 
" to you, and I expeft you will exert your utmoil 
" ingenuity in tormenting me ; only remember 
** that you cannot give a (lab to my heart without 
*' wounding your own image, which envelopes 
** every part, and is too deeply impreft for even 
*' your cruelty totally to extirpate." — At the con- 
clufion of this fpeech, Adelifa's countenance be- 
came ferious; fl^e fvxt V\ct e^t^ vi^ocv the floor and 
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after a paufc without taking any notice of Leandcr, 
and as if (lie had been talking to herfelf in foliloquy 
repeated in a murmuring tone — " Well, well, 'tis 
" all over ; but no matter." — " For the love of 
" Heaven," cried Leander in alarm, " what is all 
" over ?" — " All that is mod delightful to women," 
(he replied ; " all the luxury, which the vanity of 
my fex enjoys in tormenting your's: Oh Leander! 
what charming projects of revenge had I con- 
trived to punifti your pretended indifference, 
and depend upon it I would have executed them 
to the utmoft rigour of the law of retaliation, 
had you not in one moment difarmcd me of my 
malice by a fair confeflion of your love. Believe 
me, Leander, I never was a coquette but in felf- 
defence 5 fincerity is my natural charader ; but 
how fliould a woman of any attraftions be fafe 
in fuch a character, when the whole circle of 
faftiion abounds with artificial coxcombs, pre- 
tenders to fentiment and profeffors of feduQioij ? 
When the whole world is in arms againft inno- 
cence, what is to become of the naked children 
of nature, if experience does not teach them the 
art of defence ' If I have employed this art more 
particularly againft you than others, why have 
I fo done, but becaufe I had more to apprehend 
from your infincerity than any other perfon's, and 
proportioned my defences to my danger ? Be- 
tween you and me, Leander, it has been more 
a conteft of cunning than an afFair of honour^ 
and if you will call your own condua into fair 
review, truft me you will find little reafon to 
complain of mine. Naturally difpofed to favour 
your attentions more than any other man's, it 
particularly behoved me to ^aard rw^Gtlt •vj;5^\w<ic 
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" propenfitics at once fo pleafing and fo fufpicious. 
" Let this fiifEce in juftification of what is paft ; 
** it now remains that I (hould explain to you the 
" fyftem I have laid down for the ^irae to come : 
*' If ever I aflume the charrfler of a wife, I dc- 
" vote myfelf to all its duties ; I bid farewell at 
** once to all the vanities, the petulancies, the 
*' coquetries of what is falfely called a life of plea- 
*' fure ; the whole fyftem muft: undergo a revolu- 
" tion and be adminiftered upon other principles 
•* and toother purpofes: I know the world too 
** well to commit myfelf to it, when I have more 
" than my own cpnfcience to account to, when I 
" have not only truths but the fimilitudes of truths 
" to ftudy i fufpicions, jealoufies, appearances to 
" provide againft ; when I am no longer fingly ref-^ 
** fponfiblc onthe fcore of error, but of example 
" alfo : It is not therefore in the public difplay of 
" an aiBuent fortune, in drcfs, equipage, enter* 
** tainments, nor even in the fame of fplendid cha- 
" rities my pleafures will be found ; they will 
** center in domeftic occupations; in cultivating 
" nature and the fons of nature, in benefiting the 
** tenants and labourers of the foil that fupplies 
" us with the means of being ufeful ; in living hap- 
'* pily with my neighbours, in availing myfelf of 
** thofe numberlefs opportunities, which a refi- 
** dence in the country affords of relieving the un- 
** told diftrefles of thofe, who fuffcr in fecret, and 
*' are too humble or perhaps too , proud to afk."— - 
Here the enraptured Leander could no longer keep 
filence, but breaking forth into tranfports of love 
and admiration, gave a turn to the converfation, 
which it is no otherwife interefting to relate than as 
> proved the prelude 10 ^w wtvxotv ^Vvvdv C^ecdily 
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took place, and has made Leander and ^delifa the 
fondeft and the worthieft couple in England. 

From Adelifa's example I would willingly efta- 
blifli this conclufion, that the charaders of young 
unmarried women, who arc objefts of admiration, 
are not to be decided upon by the appearances, 
which they are oftentimes tempted to a0ume upon 
the plea of felf-defence : I would not be underftood 
by this to recommend difguife in any ihape, or to 
juftify thofe who refort to artifice upon the pre- 
tended neceffity of the meafure ; but I am thorough- 
ly difpofed to believe that the triflings and diflem- 
blings of the young and fair do not fo often flow 
from the real levity of their natures, as they arc 
thought to do : Thofe in particular, whofe fituati- 
on throws them into the vortex of the fafliion, have 
much that might be faid in palliation of appearan- 
ces. Many coquettes befides Adelifa have become 
admirable wives and mothers, and how very many 
more might have approved themfelves fuch, had 
they fallen into the hands of men, of worth and 
good fenfe, is a conje£lure, which leads to the 
mod melancholy rcfleftions. There is fo little 
honorable love in the men of high life before 
marriage, and fo much infidelity after it, that the 
hufband is almoft in every inftance the corrupter 
of his wife. A woman (as (he is called) of the 
world is in many people's notions a profcribed ani- 
mal \ a nijy idea prevails that (he is to lead a huf- 
band into certain ruin and difgrace: Parents in 
general fecm agreed in exerting all their influence 
and authority for keeping her out of their families } 
in place of whom they frequently obtrude upon 
their fons fomeraw and inexperienced thing, whom 
they figure to themfelves as i, ci^^X\xi^ ^^ ^x^^^ 
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innocence and rimplicity, a wife who may ht 
moilcllrci to the wifhes of her huCband, whofe 
manners are untainted by the vices of the age^ and 
on whofe purity, fidelity and afTcdlion he may re- 
pofe his happinefs for the rell of his days. Alas! 
how grofsW they misjudge their own true intereftt 
in the cafe I How dangerous is the fituation of thefe 
children of the nur&y at their firil introduAion 
into the world I Thofe only who are unacquaint* 
ed with the drceitfulnefs of pleafure can be tho- 
rouglily intoxicated by it; it is the novelty which 
makes the danger ; and furelv it requires infinitely 
more judgment, ftronger relolutions and dofer at- 
tentions to fteer the condu£l of a young wife with* 
out experience, than wouhl fcrvc to detach the 
woman of the world from frivolities (lie is furfcited 
with, and by tixmg her to your intereds convert 
what you have thought a dKTipated charaflcr into 
a domellic one. 

The fame remark applies to young men of private 
education : you keep them in abfolute fubje^^ion 
till they marry, and then in a moment make there 
their own mailers-, from mere infancy you cxpeA 
them to llcp at once into pcrfe^ manhood : The 
moiivrs for the experiment may be virtuousi but 
the cflccU of it will be fatal. 



I am now approaching to the conclufion of this 
my l.ul volumr, and according to my prcfcnt 
purpofc (hail difmifsthc Obj'crvfrs from any further 
duty : The reader and 1 arc here to part. A few 
words therefore on fuch an occafion I may be per- 
mitted to fubjoin V I huN^ dowc m^ bed to merit his 
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proteQioii, and as I have been favorably heard 
wh 1ft yet talking with him, I hope I fhall not be 
unkindly remembered when I can fpeak no more ; 
I have pafled a life of many labours, and now be- 
ing near its end have little to boaft but of an inhe- 
rent good-will towards mankind, which difappoint- 
ments, injuries and age itfelf have not been able to 
diminifh. It has been the chief aim of all my at- 
tempts to reconcile and endear man to man : I love 
my country and contemporaries to a degree of en- 
thufiafm that I am not fure is perfectly defenfible ; 
though to do them jufticc, each in their turns have 
taken fome pains to cure me of my partiality. It 
is however one of thofe ftubborn habits, which 
people are apt to excufe in themfelves by calling it 
a fecond nature. There is a certain amiable lady 
in the world, in whofe interefts I have the tender- 
eft concern and whofe virtues I contemplate with 
paternal pride ; to her I have always wifhed to de- 
dicate thefe volumes ; but when I confider that 
fuch a tribute cannot add an atom to her rcputa* 
tion, and that no form of words, which I can in- 
vent for the occafion, would do juftice to what 
pafles in my heart, I drop the undertaking and am 
filent. 
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